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SK'ETCHES. 

OF THE* " 

HISTORY.OF MAN. 

BOOK I. Continued. 

SKETCH VII. 
Progress of Manners. 

THERE are peculiarities in the appearance, in the 
expreffion, in the actions, of fome perfona, which, 
in opposition to the manners of the generality, are term- 
ed their manners. Such peculiarities in the bulk of a na- 
tion, by which it differs from other nations, or from it- 
felf at different periods, are termed the manners of that 
nation. Manners therefore'fignify a mode of behaviour 
peculiar to^a certain perfdri, or to a certain nation. The 
, term is not applied to mankind in general ; except per- 
haps in confradiftinlHon to other beings. 

Manner are diflinguifhed from morals ; but in what 
refpect has not been clearly explained. Do not the fame 
actions relate to both? Certainly ;" ; but in different re- 
fpecls: an action confidered as right or wrong, belongs 
to morals*; confidered as characteriftical of "a perfon, or 
of a people, it belongs to manners. a 

Manners, peculiar to certain tribes ajid to certain go- 
vernments, fall tinder other branches of this work. The 
intention of the prefent (ketch is, to trace out the man-' 
ners of nations, in the different ftages of their progrefs, 
from infancy to maturity. I am far from regretting, that 
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4 ; MEN AS INDIVIDUALS. Book I. 

manners, produced by climate, by foil, and by other per- 
manent caufes, fall not under my plan: I mould indeed 
make but a poor ■figure upon a fubjedr, that has been' 
learnedly difcufTed by the greatenV genius of the^prefeot 
age(*). 

^ I begin with externa] appearance, being the fir ft thing 
that draws attention. The human countenance hath a 
greater variety of expreffions than that of any other ani- 
mal ; and fome perfons differ widely fVbm the generality 
in thefe expreffions. The iame variety is obfervable in 
human geftures ; and the fame peculiarity in particular 
perfons, fo as to be known by their manner of walking, or 
even by fo flight an action as that of putting on or taking 
off a hat : fome men are known even by the found of 
their feet.- Whole nations are diftinguimable by the 
fame peculiarities. And yet there is lefs variety in looks 
and gefturef,*than the different tones of mind would pro- 
duce, were men left to the impulfes of pure nature: man, 
an imitative animal, is prone to copy others; and by imi- 
tation, external behaviour -is nearly uniform among thofe 
who ftudy to be agreeable ; witnefs people of fajhion in 
France. > I am acquainted with a blind man, who, with* 

^ out moving his feet, is conftantly balancing from fide to 
£3e, excited probably by fome internal impulfe. Had 
he been endowed with eye- fight,- he would have imitated 
the manners of others. I reft upon thefe outlines : to 
enter fully into the fubjedt would be an end lefs work ; 
difproportioned at any rate to the narrownefs of my 
plan. , 

Drefs>mu(t not be omitted, becaufe it enter^ into ex- 
ternal appearance. Providence hath cloathed all animals 
that are unable to utothe .themfelves. Man can clothe 
himfelf ;• and he is endowed belidc with an appetite for 
drefs, no let natural than an appetite for food. That 
appetite is proportioned in degree to its ufe : in cold cli- 
mates it is vigorous* in hot climates, extremery faint. 
Savages rouft go naked till tney learn to cover themfelves; 
and they foon learn where covering is Dcceflary. The 

(«) Montcf<juicu. 
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Patagonians, who^go naked in a bitter cold climate, muft 
be woefully* ftupid. Ahd the Pi<5ts,~a,Scptch tribe, who, 
it is faid, continued naked down to the time of Severus, > 
did not probably much furpafs thf-Fatagonjans in the 
1 talent of invention.. 

Modefty is another caufe for cloathing: few favages 
cxpofe the whole of the body without covering. It gives 
no high idea of Grecian modefty, that at the Olympic 
games .people wreftled and run races ftark* naked. 

There is a third oau/e rof" cloathing' which is, the plea- 
fare it affords A*fine woman, feen naked once in her 
life, is a defirable object ; defire being inflamed by no- 
velty. But let her go naked for a month ; how much 
more charming will (he appear, when dreiTe^L with pro- 
priety and elegance ! Cloathing is ib eflentidf to health, 
that to be lefs agreeable than* nakednefs w^uld argue an 
incongruity in our nature. Savages probably at firft 
thought of cloathing as a protection only againft the wea- 
ther? but they fqon difcovered a beauty in drefs: men 
led the way, and women followed. Such favages as go 
naked, ^>aint their bodies, excited by the fame fondnefs 
for ornament, that our women mew in their party-colour- 
ed garments, Among the Jews, the men wore ear- rings* 
as .well as the women (£). When Media^Vas governed 
by its own kings, the rilen were fumptuou^in drefs : they 
wore loofe* robes, floating in the air; had long hair co- 
vered with a rich, bonnet, bracelets, chains of gold, and 
precious Hones ; they painted their faces, and mixed ar- 
tificial hair with that J of nature. As authors fre iilent 
about the' women, they probably made no figure in that 
kingdom, being fhut up, as at prefent, in feragtios. Ve- 
■ry different was the caf# of Athenian ladies, after poly- 
gamy .was^banfthed frotn Greece. They coofumed the 
whole morning at the toilette; employing paint, and eve- 
ry drug for cleaning and whitening the (kin : they laid 
red even upon their lips, and took great care of their 
teeth: their hair, made up in buckles with a hot iron, 
was perfumed and fpread upon the, moulders s their drefs 

Q) Exod. jurii *• 
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6 . MEN AS* INDIVIDUALS. Book I. 

was elegant, and artfully contrived to let off a fine fhape. 
Stfch is the influence of appetite Tor drefs: vanity could 
not be the fole motive, as Athenian ladies were never 
feen in public. We learn from St. Gregory, that wo- 
men in his time dre{Ted their heads extremely high ; en- 
vironing them witk many treiTes of falfe hair, difpofed in 
knots and buckles, fo as to refemble a regular fortifica- 
tion. Jofephus reports, that the Jewifti ladies powdered 
their hair with gold duft; a fafhion ^hat was carried from 
Ada to Rome. The firft writer who mentions white 
powder for the hair, the fame we ufe at prefent, is L'E- 
toile, in his journal for the year 159$. He relates, that 
' nuns walked the ftreets of Paris curled find powdered. 
That fafhion fpread by degrees through Europe. For. 
many years*after the civil wars in France, it was the fa- 
fhion in Paristo wear boot«,and fpurs with a long fword: 
a gentleman was not in full drefs without thefe accoutre- 
ments. The fword continues an article of drefs, though 
it diftinguifhes not a gentleman from his, valet. To fhow 
that a tafte for dtefs and fcrnament i$ deeply rooted in 
human nature, favages difplay that tafte upon ttie body, 
having no covering to difplay it upon. Seldom is a child 
kft to nature: it is deprived of a tefticle, a firfger, a 
tooth; or its fRjp is engraved with figures.* 

Cloathing.jgjli no (light influence, even*wfth refpecT: 
to morals. I venture to affirm, at thfc hazard of being 
thought paradoxical, that nakednefs is more friendly to 
chaftity than covering. Adultery is "unknown among 
favages, fven in hot climates, where they have fcarce any 
covering. A woman dreffed with tafte i** a more defir- 
able object fhan one who always goes naked. Drefs, be* 
fide, gives play to the imagination, whigh pictures up it- v 
felf many fecnet beauties, that vanifh when rendered fa- 
miliar by fight ; if a lady accidentally difcovers half a leg, 
imagination is inftantly. inflamed, though an actrefs ap- 
pearing in breeches is beheld with indifference :* a nak- 
ed Venus makes not fuch an impreifion, as when a garter 
only is difcovered. In Sparta, men and women lived 
together without any referve: public baths were com 7 
mon to both; and in ceftain games they cianced and 
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combated together naked as when borq^ In a later pe-. 
ridd, the Spartan daraes were much corrupted ; occa- 
fioned, as authors fay, by a fhameful freedom of inter- 
courfe between the fexes. But remark, that corruption 
was not confined to.tfte female fex, men 'having de- 
generated as much from their original manhood as wo- 
men from their original chaftity ; and. I have no diffi- 
culty to maintain, that gold and filver, admitted contrary 
to the laws of Lycucgus, were what corrupted both 
fexes. Opulence could not fail to have, the fame effeft 
there that it has everf where ; which is to excite luxury 
and fenfuality. The Spartans accordingly, making off 
aufterity of manners, abandoned themfelves- to pleafure ; 
the moft expenfive furniture, the fofteft beds, fuperb 
tapeilry, prscious.vafes, exquifite wines, delicious viands, 
were not now too delicate for an effeminate Spartan* once 
illuftrious for every manly virtue. Lycurgus underftood 
human nature better than the writers do who carp at 
him. It was his intention, to make his countrymen fol- 
diers, not whining lovers : . and he juftly thought, that 
familiar intercourfe between the fexes would confine 
their appetites within the bounds of nature; an ufeful % 
leffonto women of fafhion in our days, who expofe their 
nakednefs in order to attract ano? enflame iovers. What 
juftifies this reafoning is, the afcendant that Spartan 
dames had over their hufbands while the laws of Lycur- 
gus were in vigour : they in effect ruled the ftate as well 
as their 6wn families. Such afcendant cannot be ob- 
tained nor *preferve«M>ut by ftrict virtue : a woman of 
loofe manners ^ay be the object of loofe defire^ but fe]- 
dora will (he, gain an afcendant over any man, and never 
over her hufband. Among, no people was there more 
freedom of intercourfe than among the * ancient Ger- 
mans : males and females v ftept promifeuoufly round the 
walls of their houfes; and yet we never read of an, at- 
tempt upon a married woman. The fame holds true of 
thg Scotch highlanders. * * 

CleanHnefc is an article in external appearance. Whe- 
ther it be inherent in the nature of man, or only a refine- 
ment of polifhed nations, may at flrft fight appear doubt* 
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ful. What plefels for the former is, that cleanlinefs is 
remarkable in feveral nations that have njade little pro- 
grefs in the arts of life. The/avages of the Caribbee 
iflands, once a numerous tribe, were remarked by writers 
as neat and cleanly. In the lfland Otaheite, or King 
George's ifland, both fexes are cleanly : they bathe fre- 
quently, never eat nor drink without* warning before and 
after, and their garments as well as their perfons are 
kept free of fpot or blemifh. Ammianus Marcellinus; 
describing the pauls, fays, that they were cleanly; and 
that even the pooreft women were never feen with dirty 
garments. The negroes, particularly thofe of Ardrah 
in the flave-coaft^ have a fcrupulous regard to cleanli- 
nefs. They wafh morning and evening, and perfume 
themfejves with aromatic herbs. In the city of Benin, 
in Guinea, women are employed to keep the flreets 
clean ; and in that refpeft they are not outdone by the 
Dutch: In Corea, people mourn three years for the 
death of their parents; during which time they never 
warn. Dirtinefs mull appear difmal to that people, as 
to us *." But inftances are no lefs numerous that favour 
the other fide of the queftion. Ammianus Marceliinus 
reports of the Huns that they wore the fame coat till it 
v fell to pieces with dift and rottennefs. Plan Carpin, 
who vifited the Tartars anno 1246, fays, " That they 
" never warn face, nor hands; that they never clean a 
"> dim, a pot, nor a garment; that, likefwine, they made 
food of every thing, hot excepting the, vermin that 
«' crawl on them." The prefent^eqple of Kamlkatka 
anfwer to that defcription in every article. The nafti- 
uefs of North- American favages, irx their food, in their 
cabins, and in their garment*, pafles all conception. As 
they never idliange their garments till they fall to rags, 
nor ever think of warning them, they are eat up with 
vermin. The Efquimaux, and many other tribes, are 
equally nafty. 

* Many animals are remarkable for' cleanlinefs. Beavers are To, 
an* fa are cats." 1 his muft be natural. Though a tafte for dea^i- ' ^ 
. lincfs is not remarkable in dogs, yet, like men, ftiey learn to be . 
cleanly. * -\ 
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,^As cleannefs requires attention and indu^ry, the 
cleanlinefs of fome favages muff be the work of nature ; 
and the dirtinefs of others rhuft proceed from indolence 
counter acting nature. In fact, cleanliaefs is agreeable 
to all ; and naftinefs difagreeable : -no p erf on prefers 
dirt ; and even thofe who are the mo'ft accuftomed to it, 
are pleafed with a cleanly appearance in others. It is 
true, that a tafte for cleannefs, like that for order*' for 
fymmetry, for congruity, is extremely faint during its 
infancy among favages. Its ftrongeft antagonifl is in- 
dolence, which favages indulge to excefs : the great fa- 
tigue they undergo in hunting makes them fond of eafc 
at home ; and dirtinefs, when once habitual, is not eafily 
conquered. But cleafllinefs imj^ovcs gradually with 
manners, and makes a figure in every induftrious nation. 
Nor is a tafte for cleannefs beftowed on man in vain : 
its final caufe is confpicuous, cleannefs being extremely 
wholefome, and naftinefs no lefs unwholefome *. 

Thus it appears, that a tafte for cleannefs is inherent 
in our nature. I fay more: cleanlineTs is evidently a 
branch of propriety, &id confequently a felf-duty. The 
performance is rewarded with approbation ; and the ne- 
gleclis puniflied with contempt (c). 

* The plague, peftilential fevers, and other putrid difeafes, were 
more frequent in Europe formerly than at prefent; efpecially in 
great, cities, where multitudes were crowded together in fmall 
houfes, and narrow ftreets. Paris, iri„the days of Henry. IV. occu- 
pied not the 'third part of its prefent fpace, and yet contained nearly 
the fame number of inhabitants; and in London the houfes are 
much larger, an£.the ftreets wider, than before the great fire, 1666, 
There is alfo' a remarkable alteration in point of diet. Formerly, 
people of ranlMita$dh fait meat the # greater part of the year: at 
prefent, frefli meat is common, all the* year round. Potherbs and 
roots are now a confidefrble article of food : about London, in 
particular, the con fum prion at the Revolution was not the fixth 
part of what it is now. Add the* great confumption of tea ami 
fugar, which I am told by phyficians to* be no inconfiderable anti- 
feptics. But the chief caufe of all is cleanlinefs, which is growing 
more an A more' uwverfal, efpecially in tne city of London. In - 
Constantinople, putrid difeafes reign as much as ever; not from 
^nheakhinefs in the climate, but ^ from the qarrSwnefs and nafti- 
nefs of the ftrfcts. 

(c) Elements of triticifm, chap. to. 
. * -*B 4 
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A tafte for clcannefs is no* equally diftributed among 
all men ; nor indeed is any branch of the moral fenfe c- 
qually diftributed: and if by nature one perfon be more 
cleanly than another, a whole nation may be fo. I judge 
that to be the cafe of the Japanefe, fo finically clean as 
to find fault even-with the Dutch for dirtioefs. Their 
inns are ' not an exception, nor their little houfes, in 
whi^h "water is always at hand for wafhing after the 
operation. I judged it to be alfo the cafe of the English, 
who, high and low, rich and popr, are remarkable for 
clean linefs all the world over ; and I have often am u fed 
myfelf with fo fingular a refemblance between inlanders, 
removed at the greateft di fiance from each other. But 
I was forced to abandon the refemblance, upon a dif- 
covery that the Englifh have not always been fo cUanly 
as at prefent. Many centuries ago, as recorded in 
monkifh hiftory, one caufe of the averfion the Englifh 
had to the Danes, was their cleanlinefs: they combed 
their hair, and put on a clean fhirt once a- week. «And 
the celebrated Erafmus, who vifked England in the 
reign of Henry VIII. complains of the naftinefs and 
flovenly habits of its people ; afcribing to that caufe the 
freqnent plagues which at that time infefted them. 
" Their floors," fays he, *• are commonly oT clay 
9i ftrewed with rufhes, under which lies unmolefted a 
" collection of beer, greafe, fragments, bones, fpittle, 
« excrements of dogs^and cats, and of every thing that 
" is naufeous (*/)." A change fo extraordinary in the 
tafte and manners of the Englifh, roufes our curiofity; 
and I flatter myfelf that the following catSe.will be fatis- 
factory. A favage, remarkably indok#£ -at home, though 
not infenfible of his dirtinefs, cannot roufe up activity 
furKcient to attempt a ferious purgation ; and would be 
at a lofs where to begin. The induftrious, on the con- 
trary, are improved in neatnefe and propriety by the art 
or manufacture that"£onftantly employs them : they are 
never reduced to pupge the flable of ^tfgeas ; for being 
prone to action, they fufFer not dirt to reft, unmolefted. 

r ' * 
WEpift.43*. * 
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Induftrious nations accordingly, all the world over, are 
the moil cleanly. Arts and induftry had long flourifhed 
in Holland, where Erafmus*was born and educated: the 
people were clean above- all their neighbours, becaufe 
they were induftrious above all their neighbours; and 
upon that account the dirtinefs of England could not fail 
to ftrike a Hollander. At the period mentioned, in- 
duftry was as great a fir anger to England as cleanlinefs z 
from which conGdetation* may it not fairly be inferred* 
that the Englifh are ^indebted for their cleanlinefs to the 
great progrefs of inSuftrx among them in later times ? 
If this inference holds* it places induftry in an amiable 
light. The Spaniards, who are indolent to a degree* 
are to this day as dirty as the Englifh were formerly. 
Madrid, their capital, is naufeoufty nafty : heaps of un- 
roolefted dirt in every ftfeet raife in that warm climate 
a peftiferous fteam, which threatens to knock down every 
ftranger. A purgation was lately fet on. foot by royal 
authority. But people habituated to dirt are not eafily 
reclaimed: to promote induftry is the only effectual re- 
medy # . The naftinefs of the ftreets of Lifbon before 
the late earthquake was intolerable; and fo is at prefect 
the naftinefs of the ftreets of Cadiz. 

Though induftry be the chief promoter of cleanlinefs^ 
yet it.is feldom left to operate alone: other caufes mix*, 
fome to accelerate the progrefs, fome to retard it. The 
moifture of the Dutch climate has a considerable influ- 
Mice in promoting cleanlinefs ; and joined with induftry 
produces a furprizing neatnefs and cleanlinefs among 
people .of bufinefs:- men of figure and fafhioa who gene- 

* Till the year 1760, there was not a privy in Madrid, though 
it is plentifully fupplied with W3ter, The ordure, during night,, 
was thrown from the windows into the ftreets, where it was ga- 
thered into heaps. By a royal proclamation, privies were ordered 
to be built. The inhabitants^ though long accuftomed to an. ar- 
bitrary government, refented this proclamation as an infringement 
of the common rights of mankind; and ftruggled vigorouflj againffc 
it. The phyficians were the moft violent oppofers: they remon- 
ftrated, that if the filth was not thrown into the ftreets, a fatal fick- 
nefs would e»fue; becaufe the putrefcent particles of air, which* 
the filth attracted, Would be imbibed by the human. bodj.. 
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ra\Iy refort to the Hague, the (eat of government, are 
not fo cleanly. On the other hand, the French are lefs 
cleanly than the. Englifh, 'though not lefs induftrious. 
But the lower claffes of people, being in England more 
at their eaf$ than in France, fyave a greater tafte for 
living well, and in particular for keeping themfelves 
clean. 

A beard gives to the countenance a rough and fierce 
air, fuited to the manners of a rough and fierce people. 
The fame face without a beard appears milder ; for which, 
reafpn, a beard becomes unfashionable in a poliftied na- 
tion. Demoflhenes the orator lived in the fame period 
with Alexander the Great, at which time the Greek*, 
begun to leave off beards. ' A buft however of that ora- 
tor, found in Herculaneum, has a beard; which muft 
cither have been done for him when he was young, 
or from reluctance in an old man to a new fafhion. ^Bar- 
bers were brought to Rome* from Sicily in the 454th- 
year after the building of Rome. And it muft relate 
to the time following that period, what Aulas Gellius, 
fays (*), that people accufed of any crime were prohi- 
bited to fliave their beards till they were abfolved. From 
Hadrian, downward, the Roman Emperors wore beards*. 
Julius Capitolinus reproaches, the Emperor Vents for 
cutting his beard, at the. infcigation of a concubine. All 
the Roman generate wore beards in Juftinian's time (/"). 
When the Pope fhaved his beard, it was reckoned a ma-- 
nifeft apoftacy by the Greek church; becaufe Mofes and 
Jefus Chrift were always drawn with beards by the 
Greek and Latin painters. Upon the dawn of fmooth 
manners in France, the beans cut their beards into fhapes, 
and curled their whifkers. That fafhion produced a 
vhimfical effect, viz. that men of gravity left off beards 
altogether: a beard in its natural fhape was too fierce* 
even for them; and they could not for fhame copy after 
the beaus. 

Language, when brought to any perfection among, a 

(*) Lib. 3. cap* 4* 

(/) Procopii Hiftom VaAlalica, lib. *» 
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poiiAccf people, may juftly be confidered as one of the 
fine arts; and in that view is handled above. But it 
belongs to the prefent (ketch, considered as a branch of 
external behaviour. Every part of external behaviour 
is influenced by temper and difpofition, and language 
more than any other part. In Elements of Criticifm (g) 
it is obferyed, that an tmbtion in many inftances bears a 
refemblance to its caufe. The like holds univerfally in 
all the natural founds prompted by pafBon. Let a paf- 
fion be bold, rough, chearful, tender, or humble, ftill. 
h» holds, that, the natural • found prompted by it is in the 
fame tone: and hence the reafon why thefe natural 
founds are the fame in all languages. Some flight re* 
femblance of the-fame kind is difcoverable in* many ar- 
tificial founds. The language of a favage is harfh; of 
polite people, fmooth; and of women, toft and rnufical. 
The tongues of favage nations abound in gutturals, or ia . 
nafals: yet one would imagine, that fuch wards, pra- 
nounced with difficulty, would be avoided by favages, as 
they are by children. But temper prevails, and fugged* 
to favages, harm founds, conformable to their roughnefs 
and cruelty. The Esquimaux have a language corapo fed 
of the harmeft gutturals ; and the tongues of the north- 
ern European nations are not remarkably more fmooth. 
The Scotch peafants are a frank and plain* people ; and 
their dialect is m the tone of their character. The 
Huron tongue hath ftatelinefs and energy above moft 
known languages; and the Hurons ftill retain a certain 
elevation of mind, which is more conformable to the 
majefty of their cUfcourfe, than to their prefent low con- 
dition. Thus the manners of a people nay irt fome mea- 
fure be gathered from their language. Nay, manners 
may frequently be gathered from (ingle words. The 
Hebrew word Lbchom fignifies both food add fighting; 
and T*reph fignifies both; food and plunder. Ka&ak 
fignifies to draw near to one, and fignifies alfo to fight. 
The Greek word lei a, which fignified originally, fpoil 
procured by war or piracy, came to fignify wealth* And 

C*) Chap. a. part ©V 
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the great variety of Greejc words fighifying gfrod and 
better, fignified originally ftrong and violent. 

Government, according to its different kinds, hath 
confiderable influence in forming the tone of a language. 
Language in a democracy is commonly rough and coarfe; 
in a republic, manly and plain 5 in -a monarchy, courte- . 
ous, and infinuating ; in deipotifnr, imperious with refpect 
to inferiors, and humble with r,efpect fo fuperiors. The 
government of the Greek- empire is well reprefented in 
Juftinian's edicts, termed Noveijae Conftitutiones, the 
ftyle of which is ftiff, ibrmal, and affectedly ftately; tyut 
deftitute,of order, of force, an&.of ligament. About 
three centuries ago, Tufcany was filled with fmall re- 
publics,, who fpoke a dialect manly and.pl ain. Its rough 
tones were purged off when united under the Great Duke 
of Tufcany; by which means the Tufcan dialect has 
arrived nearer to perfection than any other in Italy. The 
tone of the French language is well fuited to the nature 
of its government : every^ man is politely fubmiflive to 
thofe above. him; and this tone forms the character of 
the language in general, fo as even to regulate the tone 
of the few who- have occafion to fpeak with authority. 
The freedom of the Englifh government forms the man- 
ners of the people: the Englifh language is accordingly 
more manly and nervous than the French, and abounds 
more with rough founds. - The Lacedemonians of old, 
a proud and auftere people, affected to talk with brevity, 
in the tone of command more than of advice; and hence 
the Laconic ftyle, dry but mafculine. The Attic ftyle 
is more difficult to be accounted for : it was fweet and 
copious : and had a remarkable delicacy above the ftyle 
of .any other nation. And yet the democracy of Athens 
produced rough manners ; wLtnefs the comedies of Arif- 
tophanes, and the orations- of Efchines and Demof- 
thenes. We are not fo well acquainted with the Athe- 
nians as to account for the difference between their lan- 
guage and their manners: and are equally at a lofs a- 
bout the'Ruffian tongue, which, notwithftanding the bar- 
barity of the people, is fmooth and fonorous. All that 
can be faid is, that the operation of a general caufe may 
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be » diihirbed by particular cjixiTmilances. Languages 
refemble the tides: j4> e * ri ^ ence °f the moon, which is 
the general ^aufe^of tides, is in feveral inftances over- 
balanced by particular caiifes acling in oppofition.- 

There may4>e obferved in fome lavage tribes, a certain 
refinement of language thar might do honour- to a poli fil- 
ed people. The Canadians never give a o>an his proper 
name, in fpeaking to him. If he be a relation* he is* 
addrefled to in that quality? if a it ranger, the*- fpeaker 
gives him fom$£pt>eliation that marks affecnbn ; fuch as, 
brother, coufin,' friend. 

From fpeech we advance to action! Man is* naturally 
prone to motion; witnefs children, who are never at reft 
bat when afleep. Where reafon governs, a man retrains, 
that reftlefs difpolition,. and never acts without a motive. 
Savages have few motives to action when the belly is 
fall: their hut,s require little induftry; and their cover- 
ing of (kins, ftill lefs. Hunting and fiihing employ all 
their activity. After much fatigue in hunting, rell is 
fweet; which the favage prolongs, ftaving no motive to 
a&ion till the time of hunting returns. Savages, accord- 
ingly, like dogs, are extremely active in the field, and 
extremely indolent at»home *. The favages of the torrid 
zone are indolent above all others: they go naked; their 
huts coft them no trouble ; and they never hunt except 
for vegetables, which are*heir only food. The Spani- 
ards. who firfl landed in Kifpaniola, were furprifed at . 

* Qnoticn* bella non ineunt, non multum venatibus ; plus per 
otium tranfigunt, dediti fomno, cihoque. Fortiflimus quifqife ac 
bcllicofjfEmtis nihil agens, dclegata domus et ptnatium et agrorum 
corn ferainis fenibufque, et inSnniflimo euiqtie ex famitia, ipfi ha- 
bent; intra diverfitate naturae, cum iidem homines ftc ament iner-» 
tiam, et odeiint qutttcm. Tacitus, Dc moribus Germanorum, cap. 
IS.— [In Englifh thus: " While not engaged in war, they do not 
** often fpend their rime in hunting, but chiefly in, indolence, mind- 
■• ing nothing but their fleep and food. The braveft and mod waf- 
" like among them, having nothing trwdo; pafs the time in a fluggtfh 
*' ftupidiry, Committing the care of the houfe, the family, and 
" the culture of the lands, to women, old men, and to the mod 
" weakly. Soch is the wonderful diverfity of their nature, that 
11 they are at once the mod indolent of beings, and the moft im« 
" patient of reft."] 
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the manners of the inhabitants. They are deforibedr as 
lazy, and without ambition? pa/Sag part of their time 
in eating and dancing, and the reft iiufleep; having no 
great mare of memory, and ftill left of underftanding. 
The character given of thefe favages belongs to all, ef- 
pecially to -favages in hot climates. The imperfection of 
their memory and judgment isr occafioned by want of 

* employment. The fame impe/fection was remarkable ia 
the pedpje of Paraguay, when "under Jefuit government ; 
of which afterward (b), A % 

In early times, people lived in a very' fimple manner, 
ignorant of fuch. habitual wants as are commonly termed, 
luxury. Rebecca, Rachael, and the daughters of Jethro, 
% • tended their fathers* flocks : they were really fhepherd- 
effes. Young women of fafhion drew water frpm the 
well with their own hands. The joiner who made the 
bridal bed of Ulyfles? was Ulyfles htofelf (i). The 
Princefs Nauficaa wafhes the family cl oaths; and tfce 
Princes her brothers, upon her return, unyoke the car, 

* and carry in the cloaths (4). Queens, and even female 
deities, are employed in f pinning (/). Is it from this, 
fafhion that young women in England are denominated, 
fpinfters ? Telemachus goes to council with no attend- 
ants but two dogs : 

" Soon as in folemn form th' aflembty fat, 
" From his high dome himfelf defcends in- ftate y 
.*« Bright in his hand a^pond'rous jav'lin fhin'd; 
<« Two dogs, a faithful guard, attend behind. 

Odyssey, book 2v 

Priam's car is yoked by his own fans, when he went 
to redeem from Achilles the . body of his fon Hector. 
Telemachus yokes his own car (m.) Homer's heroes 
kill , and drefs- their own victuals (».) Achilles enter- 
taining Priam, as now mentioned, flew a fnow- white 

e 

(b) Book a. (ketch i. 

(i) Odyflcy, book. »$. (m) lb. Book t$. 

(*) lb. Book 6. & 7. («) CWyncy, book xo. & *<*. 

U) Qdyffcy* Book te* 
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fheep; and his twofrigpds flead and SreiTed it. Achilles 
himfejf divided the loafted meat among ajl *. 
.Not to talk" of gold, filver was fcarce* in England 
9 during the reign of the thirA Edward. Rents w£re paid 
in kind ; and what money they had was locked up in tr±p 
coffers of the great barons. Pieces, of plate were be- 
queathed even by kin|s of England?* fo trifling in our 
eftimation, that a gentleman* of a moderate fortune would' 
be afhamed to mention fuch in? his* will. * 

*We pext take under con(idera,tion'th«progrefs of fuch 
maiHWrs as are -more peculiarly influenced by internal 
difpofition ; preparing the reader by a general view, be- 
fore entering into particulars. Man' is by nature a timrd 
animal, having little ability to fecure himTelf. againft 
harm: but he becomes bold in fociety, and gives tflnt to 
paffion againft his enemies. In the hunter-ftate, the daily 
practice of flaughtering innoqent animals for food, har- 
dens men in cruelty; they are wflfcfe than bears or 
wolves, being cruel even to their own kind. The calm 
and fedentary life of a fhepherd tenuis to foften the harfh 
manners of hunters ; and agriculture, requiring the union 
of many hands in one operation, infpires a tafte for mu- 
.tual good offices. But here comes in the hoarding appe- 
tite to difturb that aufpicious commencement of civiliza- 
tion. Skilful hufbandry, producing the neceffaries of life 
in plenty, paves the way to arts and manufactures. Fine 
houfes, fplendid gardens, and rich appareli are defirable 
objects : the appetite for property beeomes headftrong, 
and to obtain gratification tramples dbwn every obftacle 
of juftice or honour (o). Differences "arife, fomenting ,. 
difcord and refentment: war is raifed, even among thofe 
of the fame tribe j and while it was lawful for a man to 
take revenge at his awn hand (/>), that fierce paflion 

* Pope, judging St befow the dignify of Achilles to aft the bot- 
cher, fupprcfijps'that article, impofing the talk upon his two friends. 
Pope, it would appear, did not confider, that from a lively picture 
of ancient manners proceeds one of the capital pleasures we have in 
pending Homer. 

(o) See (ketch 3. * . * 

(f) See Hiftorical Law-tratfs, traO r* 
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fwallowed up all others.. Inequality of fank and fortune 
foftered diflbcial paflions : wknSfe pride in particular* 
which prodffceo* a cuftom, once universal among Barba.- 

p rians, of killing men, women, dogs, and horfes* for ferv- 
ing a dead chieftain in the other world. Such cpmplica- r 

, Hon of felfifh and ftormy palHons, tending eagerly to 
gratification, and gendering fociety unpOmfor table, can- 
not be ftemmed by any hunjan mearfs other than whole- 
. fome laws: a. momentary obftacle ioilames defire; but 
V perpetual reftraint deadens even the moil fervid paffiph* 
The authority of good government gave. vigour toJKndly 
ajfections; and appetite for fociety, which acts inceflant- 
ly, though not violently, gave a currency to mutual good 
offices. A - circumftance concurred to blunt the edge of 
diflbfcial paflions: the firft focieties were fmall; andfmali 
ftates inclofe neighbourhood produce difcord and refent- 
nient without end: thtfjunction of many fuch ftates into, 
a great kingdomrMemove people farther from their ene- 
mies, and render them more gentle ( q ). In that fitua- 
tion* men have leifare and fedatenefs to relifli the com- 
forts of foci al life : they find that felfifh and turbulent 
paflions are fabverfive of fociety ; and through fondness 
for fociety, they patiently undergo the fevere difcipHne 
of retraining pafHon, and fmoothing manners. Violent 
paflions that difturb the peace of focief^r have fubfided, 
and are now feldom heard of: humanity is in fafhioa, 
and focial affections prevail. Men improve in urbanity 
by converting with women; and however felfifh at heart, 
they "Conciliate favour, by a/Turning an air oF difintereft- 
ednefs^ Selfifhnefs thus refined becomes an effectual caufe 
of civilization. Buj what follows ? Turbulent and vio- . 
lent paflions are. buried, jieyer again to revive ; leaving 
the mind totally ingroiTed by felf-intereft. * In the ori- 
ginal ftate of hunters and fifhers, there being little con- 
nection among individuals, every man minds his own con- 

^x* cerns, and felfitfinefs governs. The difcovery that hunt- 
ing and fiftiing are beft carried on in company, promotes 
, fome degree of fociety in thfct* ftate: it gains ground in. 

* (q) See this more fully handled, took u iketch *. 
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the fhepherd ftate, and m*kes i capital figure where huf- 
bandry and commerce ffourim. Trivate concord is pro- 
moted by focial affection ; and a nation is profperous in 
proportion as the amor patriae prevails. But wealth, 
acquired whether by conqueft or commerce, is produc- 
tive of luxury and fenfuality. As'thefe increafe, fociah 1 
affections declrne, and at laft vanifli. .This is- vifible in 
every opulent city that has Jong flouriihed in extenfive 
commerce. Selfifhnefs becomes the ruling paflion: friend- 
ship is no more; and even blood-relation is little re- 
garded. Every .man ftudies his own intereft; and love 
of gain and of fenfual pleafure are idols worfhipped by all. 
And thus in the progrefs of manners, men end as they 
begun: felfimnefs is no lefs eminent in, the laft and moil 
polifhed ftate of fociety, than in the firft and moft farage 
ftate. 

From a general view of- the ptogrefs of manners, we 
defcend to particulars. And the fkft fcene that prefents 
itfelf is, cruelty to ftrangers, extended in procefs of time 
againft members of the fame tribe. " Anger and refent- 
ment are predominant in favages, who never think of 
fmothering paflion. But this character is not nniverfai: 
forae tribes are remarkable for humanity, as mentioned 
in the firft fketch. Anger and refentment formed the 
character of our European anceftors, and made them 
fierce and cruel i The Goths were fo prone to blood, 
that in their .firft inroads into the Roman territories, they 
mafTacred man, woman, and child. Procopius^report.s, 
that in one of thefe inroads jthey left Italy thin ^inha- 
bitants. They were however an honeft people 5jAntl by 
, the polifh they received in the civilised parts of Europe, 
they became no lefs jremarkabjewfbr humanity, than for- 
merly for cfuelty. To.tilaY Aeir king, having mattered 
Rome after a long ancrbloody fiege, permitted not a 
iingle perfonto be killed in cold blood, nor the cluftity 
of any woman to be attempted. One* cannot withptit^i 
hor/or think of the wanton cruelties exercifed .by the 
Tartars againft the aarioHs invaded by " them under 
Gengizcan «nd Tinjfc^Sec. "* f'g 

A Scythian, fays lie rodotus, prefents the kingjvith 
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the heads of the enemies he has killed in battle; and the 
man who brings not a head, .gets no (hare of the plunder. 
He adds that many Scythians, clothe themfelves with the 
fkins of men, and make ufe of the fculls of their ene ; 
mies to drink out of. Diodorus Siculus reports of the 
Gauls, that they carry home the heads of their enemies 
flain in battle,: and after embalming them, depofit them 
in chefts as their chief trophy; bragging of the fums of- 
fered for thefe heads by the friends of the deceafed, and 

k refufed. In fimilar'circumftances men are the fame all 
the world over. The fcalping of enemies, in daily ufe 
among the North- American favages, is equally cruel and 
barbarous. 

No favages are more cruel than the Greeks and Tro- 
jans were, as defcribed by Homer ; men butchered in 
cold blood, towns reduced to ames, fovereigns expofed 
_ to the moil humbling indignities, no refpect paid to age 
nor to fex. The. young Adraftus(r), thrown from his 
car, and lying 6ri his face in the duft, obtained quarter 
from Menelaus. Agamemnon upbraided his brother for 
lenity: " Let none from deftruction efcape, not' even the 
•■ lifping infant in the mother's arms: all her fons muft 
*' with Ilium fall,* and on her ruins unburied remain. 9 ' 
He pierced the fupplicant with his fpear ; and fetting his 
foot on the body, pulled it out. Hector, having drip- 
ped Patroclus of his arms, drags the flain along, > vowing 
to lop the head from the trunk, and to give the mangled 
eorfe'a*prey to the dogs of Troy. And the feventeenth 
boolc of the Iliad is whoHy employed in defcribing the 
cont^ about the body between the Greeks and Trojans. 
Befide the brutality of preventing the laft duties fromrbe-* 
ing performed jo a deatHfiend, it is a Jo w fcene, unwor- 
. thy oChdJNj^s. It was equajf&hrutal in Achilles to drag 
the corfe of Hector, to the (hips, tied to his car. In a 
fcene' between Hector and Andromache (/), the treat- 

P* ment of vanqififhed enemies is pathetically defcribed ; 
fovereigns maiTaCred, and their bodies left a prey to dogs 

I and vultures ; fucking infants* dallied againffc the pave- 

**\ (O Book S. of. the Iliad. **"% .J * 

% W !1W> book tfT 

* *$ ; %+ 
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ment; ladies of the firft rank forced to perform the low- 
eft a#s of flavery. He&or doth not diflemble, that if 
Troy were conquered, his poor wife would he condemn- 
ed to draw water like the vileft flave. Hecuba, in Eu- 
ripides, laments, that (he was chained like a dog at Aga- 
memnon's gate ;» and the fame favage manners are de- 
fcribed«in many other Greek* tragedies. Prometheus 
makes free with the heavenly fire,, in order to give life to 
man. As a punifhment for bringing rational creatures in- 
to exiftence, the gods decree, that he be chained to a ' 
rock, and abandoned to birds of prey. Vulcan is intro- 
duced by Efchylus rattling the chain, nailing, one end to 
a rock, and the other to the b re aft- bone of the criminal. 
Who but an Amerfcan favage can at prefent behold fuch 
a fpec"racle and not be mocked at it ? A fcene reprefent- 
iog a woman murdered by her children, would be hiffed 
by every modern audience; arnd yet' that horrid fcene 
•was reprefented with applaufe in the EJectra of Sopho- 
cles. Stobeeus reports a fayipg of MenandeY, that even 
the gods camiot tnfpire a foldier with civility : no wonder 
that the Greek foldiers were brutes and barbarians, when * 
war was waged, not only againft the irate, but againft 
every individual. At prefent, humanity prevails among 
foldiers as among others ; becaufe we make war only a- 
gainft a ft ate, not againft individuals. The Greeks are 
the lefs excufable for their cruelty, as they appear to 
have been fenfible that humanity is a cardinal virtue. 
Barbarians are always painted by Homer as cruel ; po- 
lluted nations as tender and companionate : • 

«« Ye gods ! (he cry'd) upon what barren coaffj- 
" In what new regions is UlyfTes tofs'd; 
" FdflefsM^by wild barbarians fierce fn arms, 
■* Or men- whofe* bofbm tender pity warms r" " 

*V „ Odyssey, book 13. 241. 

Cruelty t$ inconfiftent with true heroifm; and accord- * + 
kgly very little of the latter is difcoverable in any' of 
lomer's warrior?. So much did they retain of the, fa- ^ 
^va*e character, as,,&ifen without blufning, to fly f#t>m 
alfcnemy fuperior in bodily ftrength. Diomedes,^ho 

' .'%> ♦. % '. > # ♦ * 
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makes an illuftridfts figure in the fifth book of the Iliad, 
retires when Hector appears: " Diomedes beheld the 
"chief, and fhuddered to his inmoft foul." Antilochus, 
fon of Neftor, having flain MeJanippus (/)', ru/hed for- 
ward, eager to feize his bright arms. But feeing Hec- 
tor, he fled like a beaft of prey who fhuns the gathering 
hinds. And the great. Hector himfelf fhamefully turns 
his back upon the near approach of Achilles : " Feriphe- 
" tes, endowed with every virtue", renowned in the race, 
" great in war, in prudence excelling his fellows, gave 
" glory to Hector, covering the chief with renown." 
One would expect a fierce combat between thefe two 
bold warriors. Not fo. Peripbetes Humbling, fell t to 
the ground ; and Hector was not^fliamed to transfix 
with his fpear the unrefifHng hero. 

In the fame tone of character, nothing is more com- 
mon among Homer's warriors than to infult a vanquifhed 
foe. Patroclus,* having beat Cebriones to the ground 
with a huge, ftone, derides his fall in the following words. 

,c Good heav'ns ! what active feats voir artift (hows, 

" What flcilful divers are our Phrygian foes ! 

" Mark with what eafe th*y fink into the fand : 

" Pity ! that all-their practice is by land." 

The Greeks are reprefented (a) one after another {tab- 
bing the dead body of Hector : " Nor ftood an Argive 
" near the chief who inflicted not a wound. Surely now, 
" faid they, niore eafy of accefs is Hector, than when 
u heJaunched on the fhips brands of devouring fire." 

_When fuch were the manners of warriors^at the n"ege 
of Troy," it is no w°nder that the heroes on both fides 
were not lefs intent on ftripping the (lain jhan on victory. 
* They are every where repfefi^ed as greedy of fptoil. 

The Jews did not yield to the Greeks in cruelty. It 
is unnecefiary to give*inftances, as the bifb^rical beoksof 
the Old Teffament art* in the hands of every one.' I IhaH 
felect one intyance for a fpecimen, dreadfully cjuel' with- 
out anyjuft provocation: " And David gathered all the 

(/) Book is. ~* x -■ 
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" people together, and went to Rabbah, and fotfght a- 
" gainft it, and took it. And he brought forth the peo- 
•* pie that were therein* and put them under faws, and 
" under ^harrows of iron, and tinder axes of iron, an£', 
" made them pafs through the brick-kiln: and thus did 1 
" he unto all the cities of the children of Ammon (*)." 
That^ruelty was predominant among the Romans is 
evident from every one of their fiiftorians. Brutality to 
their offspring was confpicuous. Children were held, like 
cattle, to be 'the father's property: and fo tenacious was 
the patria.poteftas, that i£a fon or daughter fold to be a 
Have was fet free, he or fhe^/ell again under ^e father's 
power, ttf be fold a fecond time, and even a tt^cd time. 
The power of life aVl death over children was fiiuch lefs 
unnatural, while no public tribunal exifted for punifhing 
crimes. A' fon, being a flave, could have no property of 
his own. Julius Cafar was the firft who privileged a fon 
to retain for his own ufe fpoils acquired in war. When ^ 
law became a lucrative profeffion, what a fon gained in . 
that way was declared to be his, property. In Athens, 
a man had power of life and' death over his children ; 
bat as they were not flaves*what they acquired belonged 
to themfelves. So late as the d^fs of Dioclefian, a fon's. 
marriage did- not diflblve the Roman patria psoteftas (^), ' 
But the power of felling children* wore out of ufe (z). . 
When powers fo unnatural were given to men ovej their 1 
children, and exercifed fo tyrannically as to make a law 
neceflary prohibiting the disheriting of children, can 
there be any doubr- of their cruelty to others? cDuring 
the fecond? triumvirate, horrid cruelties were every day 
perpetrated without" pity or remorfe. Antony, having 
ordered Cicero to Ue beheaded, and the head to be 
brought xo torm* vi^ed it with favage pleafure. His" 
wife Fulvia laid hold of it, ftrudk it on the face, uttered" 
many bitter execrations, and having placed it between 
her knees, drew out the tongue, and pierced it with a , 
bodkin. The delight it gave the Romans to fee wild 

(x) x Staijel, xii. a p. • . "* ' 

*. (jr) 1. 1. Cod. cap. 'Dejatrifrpoteftatc. 
** (r) 1. 10. cod, . " 
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of fociety. Of all crimes high treafon is the moft involv- 
ed in circumftances, and upon that account the moft dif- 
ficult to be defined or circumfcribed : at the fame time, 
the influence of government upon its judges feldom per- 
mits a fair trial. And^et, for that crime are refer ved 
the moft cxquifite torments. In England, the punifh- 
ment is, to cut up the criminal alive, «tt> tear out his 
htart, to dafh it about his ears, and to throw it into the 
flames. The fame punifhment continues in form, not in 
reality: the heart indeed is torn out, bin not till the cri- 
minal is ftranglecl. Even the virulence of religious zeal 
is confiderably abated. Savonarola was ^condemned to 
the flames as an impious impoftojr ; but he was firft pri- 

^ lately ftrangled. The fine arts, which humanize man- 
kind, were, in Italy at that time accelerating toward per- 
fection. The famous Latimer was in England condemn- 
ed to be burnt forherefy: but bags of gunpowder were 

* put under his arms, that he might be burnt with the lead 
j*train. Even Knox, a violent Scots .reformer, acknow- 
ledges, that Wifhart was ftrangled before he was thrown 
into the flames for herefy. So bitter was the" late perfe- 
ction againft the Jefuits, that not only were their per- 
fons profcribed, but in many places their books, not even 
excepting books upon mathematics, and other abftradtfub- 
jecls. That perfection refembled, in many particulars, 
the perfecution againft the, knjghts- templars: fifty nine 
b£ the latter were burnt aKve : the former were really 
fc kfs jnaacent; and yerfuch humanity prevails, at prefent, 
that pot a dsop.of Jefuit blood has been fhed. A bank- 
rupt !n Scotland, if he has not fuffered by un^oidable 
misfortune, is by law condemned to wear a party-colour- 
ed gartjtent. That law is not now put in execution, uir- 
lefs where a bankrupt deferves to be ftigmatized for his 
culpable* mifcondutt 

Whether the following late inftance of barbarity does 
not equal any of thofe. above mentioned,- I leave to my 
readers. No traveller who vifited- Peterfburgh during 
the reign of the Emprefs Elizabeth can be ignorant of 
Madam Lapouchin, the great ornament of that court. 
Her intimacy with a foreign amba^flador having brought 
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her under fufpicion. of plotting with him.againfl the 
government, fhe was condemned to undergo the punifh- 
raent of the knout. At the place, of execution fhe ap- 
peared in a genteel undrefs, which heightened her beau- 
ty. Of whatever indiscretion (he might have been 
guilty, the fweetnefs of her countenance, and her com- ' 
pofure, left not in the fpeclators the flighted fufpicion of 
guilt. Her youth alfo, her beauty', her life and fpiric 
pleaded for her. — But , all in vain: fhe was deferted by 
all, and abandoned to furly executioners ; whom file be- 
held with aftonifhmen't, feeming to doubt whether fuch 
preparations were intended for her. The cloak that 
covered her bofom being pulled off, modefty took the^ 
alarm, and made her {tart back : u\e turned pale, and 
burft into tears. One of the executioners ftcipped her 
naked to the waift, feized her by both hands, and threw 
her on his back, raifing her fome inches from the ground. 
The other executioner laying hold of her delicate limbs 
with his rough fills, put her in a pofture for receiving 
the punifhment. Then laying hold of the knout, a fort 
of whip made of a leathern {trap, he retreated a few 
fteps, and with a fingle flroke tore off a flip of fkin from 
the neck downward, repeating his ftrokes till all the fkin 
of her back was cut off in fmall flips. The executioner 
finifhed his taflc with cutting out her tongue ; after which 
fhe was banifhed to Siberia * . 

The native inhabitants of the ifland Amboyna are Ma- 
layans. Thofe on the fea coaft are fubjecT: to the Dutch: 
thofe in the inland parts are declared enemies to the 
Dutch, and never give quarter, A Dutch captive^after 
being confined fiye days without food, is ripped up, his 

• The prefent Emprefs has laid an e scellent foundation for civi- 
lizing her people, which is a Code of laws, founded on principles 
of civil liberty, -haniming. flavery a*nd torture, and expreffin<j the 
utmoft regard for the life, property, and liberty, of all her fubjctls, 
high and low. Peter I. reformed man,y bad cuftorns; but being 
rough in his own manners, he left the manners of his people as he 
found them. If this Emprefs happen to enjoy a Jong and profper- 
ous reign, (he may poffibly accomplish* the moft difficult of all^unV 
dertakings, that of policing h?r people, ^o fafk is too arduous for 
a woman of fuch fpirit. 

Vol. II. C 
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. heart cut out, and the head fevered from the body, is 
prefer ved in fpice for a trophy. Thofe who can (how 
the greateft number of Dutch heads are the mod hon- 
ourable. 

In early times, when revenge and cruelty trampled 
on law, people formed aflbciations for fecuring their lives 
and their pofleffions. Thefe were common in Scandi- 
navia and in Scotland. They were alfo common in 
England during the Anglo-Saxon period, and for fome 
ages after the Conqueft. But inftead of fupporting jus- 
tice, they contributed more than any other caufe to an- 
archy and confufion, die members protecting each other, 
even in robbery and murder. They were fupprefled in 
England by a ftatute of Richard II. ; and in Scotland 
by reiterated ftatutes. 

Roughnefs and hadhnefs of manners are generally con- 
nected with cruelty ; and the manners of the Greeks and 
». Trojans are accordingly reprefented in the IJiad as re- 
markably rough and harfh. When the armies were rea- 
dy to engage (a), Menefiheus King of Athens, and 
Ulyffes of Ithaca, are bitterly reproached by Agamem- 
non for lingering, while others were more forward. 
" Son of Peleus, he fakl, and thou verfed in artful de- 
" ceit, ra mifchief only wife, why trembling ftirink* ye 
*« back from the field ; why wait till others engage in 
" fight ? You it became, as firft in rank, the fir ft to meet 
«* the flame of war. Ye firft to the banquet are called 
«• when we fpread the feaft. Your delight is to eat, to 
" ' regale, to -quaff unftinted the generous wine." In the 
fifth book Sarpedon upbraids He&or for cowardice. 
And Tlepolemus, ready to engage with Sarpedon, at- 
tacks him firft with reviling and (currilous words. Be- 
caufe Hector was not able to refcire the dead body of 
Sarpedon from the Greeft, he is upbraided by Glaucus, 
Sarpedon's friend, in the following words. " Hector, 
41 though fpecious in form, diftant art thou from valour 
" in arms. Undeferved haft thou fame acquired, when 
« thus thou (hrinkeft from the field. Thou fuftaioeft 

(ja) Book 4. 
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" not the dreadful arm, nor even the fight of the god- 
" like Ajax. Thou had (manned his face in the ^fight : 
«« thou dareft riot approach his fpear." 

Rough and harfti manners produced* fl a very ; and 
flavery fettered rough and harm manners, by giving them 
conftant exercife. The brutality of the Spartans to the 
rlelots, their (laves, is a reproach to the human fpecies. 
Befide the harfheft ufage, they were prevented from mul- 
tiplying by downright murder and maflacre. Why did 
not fuch barbarity render the Spartans deteftable, inftead 
of being refpecled by their neighbours, as the moil vir- 
tuous people in Greece ? There can be but one reafon, 
that the Greeks were ail of -them cruel, the Spartans a 
little more, perhaps, than the reft. In Rome, a (lave, 
chained at the gate of every great houfe, gave admittance 
to the guefts invited to a feaft; could any but barbarians 
bear fuch a fpe&acle without- pain ? If a Roman citizen 
was found, murdered in his own hou(e, his whole houfe - 
hold (laves, perhaps two or three hundred, were put. to 
death without mercy, unlefs they could deted the mur- 
derer. Such a law, cruel and unjuft, could never have 
been enacted among a people of any humanity. 

Whence the rough and harm manners of our Weft- 
Indian planters., but from the unreftrained licence of 
venting ill humour upon their negro (laves * ? Why are 

• C*eft de cct efclavage de negres, que les Creoles tirent pent- " 
ctre en partie un certain caralter, qui les fait paroitre bizarre), fan- 
tafqucs, et d'une fbciete peu goutee en Europe. A peine peuvent- 
ils marcher dans Penzance, qu'Us voient autour d'eux des hommes 
grands ct robuftes, deftines a deviner, a prevenir Icur volonte. Ce 
premier coup d'oeil doit leur donner d'eux-memes Popinion la plus 
extravagante. Raremeot exposes a trouver de la refinance dans 
leurs fantaifies meme injuftes, ils prennent un efprit de preemp- 
tion, de tyrannie, et de mepris extreme, pour une grande portion 
du genre humatn. Rien n'eft plus infolent que l'homme qui vft 
prefque toujour* avec to infericurs ; mais quand ceuxci font des ef- 
claves, accoutumccs a fervir des enfans, a cratndre jufqu* a des tris 
qui doivent leur attirer des cbatimens, que peuvent devenir des 
maitres qui n'ont jamais obei, des medians qui n'ont jamais etc 
punis, des foux qui mcttent des hommes a la chaine ? Hirtoire Phi- 
lofophique et Politique des Etabliflemens des Europcens dans les 
Deux lodes, I. 4. p. a 01. --[In Englifh thus; •• It is from this 
C 2 
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cartels a rugged fet of men? Plainly becaufe horfes, 
their flaves, fubmit without refiftance. An ingeni- 
ous writer, defcribing Guiana in the fouthern conti- 
nent of Amftica, obferves, that the negroes, who are 
more numerous than the whites, muft be kept in awe by 
feverity of difcipline. And he endeavours to juftify the 
pra&ice ; urging, that befide contributing to the fafety 
of the white inhabitants, it makes the flaves themfelves 
lefs unhappy. " Impoffibility of attainment," fays he, 
" never fails to annihilate the defire of enjoyment; and 
«* rigid treatment, fuppreffing every hope of liberty, 
*' makes them peaceably fubmit to ffavery." Sad, in- 
deed, mud be the condition of flaves, if harfh treatment 
contribute to make them lefs unhappy. Such reafoning 
may be reliihed by rough European planters, intent upon 
gain: I am inclined, however, to believe, that the harfh 
treatment of thefe poor people is more owing to the ava.- 
rice of their mailers, than to their own perverfenefs*. 
That flaves in all ages have been harfhly treated, is a 

** flavcry of negroes, that the Creoles derive, in a great meafure, 
w that cha rafter wbich makes them appear capricious and fantafti- 
" cal, and of a ftyle of manners which is not relifhed in Europe. 
•• Scarcely have the children leaned to walk, wherf they fee around 
" them tail and rob u ft men, unofe province it is to guefs their in- 
. <( tlinations, and to prevent their withes. This firft obfervatton 
** mud give them the mod extravagant opinion of themfelves. 
*• From being fcldom accutfomed to' meet with any oppofitiort, 
* c even in their moft unreasonable whims, they acquire a prefump- 
4 * tueus and tyrannical difpofition, and entertain an extreme con- 
41 tempt for, a great part of the human race. None is Co infolent 
" as the man who lives almoft always with his inferiors; but when 
•• thefe inferiors arc flaves, accuftomed to ferve infants, and to fear 
• c even their crying, for which they mud fufler punifhment, what 
tl c*n be expected of thofe matters who have never obeyed, pro- 
*' fligatcs who have never met with chaftrfement, and madmen who 
*• load their fellow creatures with chains?" 

* In England, flavery fubfifted fo late as the fixteenth century. 
A commiffion was ilTued by Qneen Elizabeth, anno 1574, for en- 
quiring into the lands and goods of all her bondmen^ and bondwo* 
men in the counties of Cornwall, Devon, Somerfet, and Gloucefter, 
in order to compound with them for their manumiffion, or^free- 
dom, that they might enjoy their own lands and goods as free- 
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melancholy truth. One exception I know, and but one, 
which I gladly mention, in honour of the Mandingo ne- 
groes. Their flaves, who are numerous, receive very 
gentle treatment; the women efpecially, who are ge- 
nerally fo well dreffed as not to" be diftinguifhed from 
thofe who are free. 

litany political writers are of opinion, that for crime* 
in fti gated by avarice only, flavery for life and hard 
work, would be a more adequate punifhment than death/ 
I would fubfcribe to that opinion, but for the following 
consideration, that the having fuch criminals perpetually 
in view would harden the hearts of^the fpe&ators, and 
eradicate pity, a capital moral paflioti. Behold the be- 
haviour of the Dutch, in the I (land of Amboyna. A 
native who is found guilty of theft is deprived of his 
ears and nofe, and made a flave for life. William Fun- 
nel, who was there anno 1705, reports, that five hun- 
dred of thefe wretches were fecured in prifon, and never 
fuffered to. go abroad, but in order to faw timber* t& cut 
flone, or to carr^r heavy burdens. Their food is a rTrt- 
tance of coarfe rice, boiled in water, and their bed the 
hard ground., What is ftill worfe, poor people, who 
happen to run in debt, are turned over to the fervants of 
the Eaft India company, who fend them to work among 
their flaves, with a daily allowance of twopence, which 
goes to the creditor. A nation muft be devoid of bow- 
els, who can eftablim fuch inhumanity by law. But 
time has rendered that practice familiar to the Dutch, fo 
as to behold, with abfolute indifference, the multiplied 
miferies of their fellow-creatures. It appears, indeed, 
that fuch a punifhment would s be more effectual than 
death, to reprefs theft ; but can any one doubt, that fo* 
ciety. would furTer more by eradicating pity and hu- 
manity, than it would gain by removing every one by 
death who is guilty of theft ? At the fame time, The 
Dutch, however cruel to the natives, are extremely com- 
plaifant to one another: feldom is any one of them pu- 
nilhed but for murder: a fmall fum, will procure pardon 
for any other crime. # 

. c 3 
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A degree of coarfenefs and indelicacy is connected 
witii rough manners. The manners of the Greeks, as 
copied by PUutus and Terence, from Menander and 
other Greek, writers, were- extremely coarfe; fuch as* 
rmv be expelled in a people living among their flaves, 
without any fociety with virtuous women. The beha- 
viour of Demofthenes and Efchines to each other, in 
their public harangues, is woefully coarfe. But Athens 
was a democracy ; and a democracy, above all other go- 
vernments is rough and licentious. In the Athenian 
comedy, neither gods nor men are fpared. The mofi re- 
fpeclable perfons of the republic are ridiculed by namey 
in the comedies of Ariftophanes* which wallow in loofe- 
nefs and detraction. In the third ad of Andromache, 
a tragedy of Euripides, Peleus and Menelaus, Kings, of 
Theffaly and Sparta, fall into downright ribaldry ; Me- 
nelaus fwearing that he would not give up his victim, and 
Peleus threatening to knock him down with his fta(T. 
The miners of Jafon, in the tragedy of Medea by Eu- 
ripides, are woefully indelicate. With unparalleled ingra- 
titude to his wife Medea, he, in her prefence, makes love 
to the King ef Corinth's daughter, and obtains her in> 
marriage. Iriftead of fhunning a perfon he had fo deep- 
ly injured, he endeavours to excufe himfelf to her in a 
very fneaking manner, " that he wa* an exile like her- 
" felf, without fupport; and that his marriage wouhf 
" acquire powerful friends to them and to their chil 
•• drcn." Could he imagine, that fuch frigid reafons. 
would touch a woman of any fpirit ? But the moll (hik- 
ing picture of indelicate manners is exhibited in the tra- 
gedy of Alceftes. Admetus prevails upon Alceftes, 
his loving and beloved wife, to die in his ftead. What 
a barbarian mud the man be, who grafps at life upoa 
fuch a condition? How ridiculous is the bombaft flou- 
rifh # of Admetus, that, if he were Orpheus, Jie would 
pierce to hell, brave the three headed Cerberus, and re- 
ftore his wife to earth again ! And how indecently does 
he fcold his father, for refufing to die for him ! What 
pretext coyjd the monfter have to complain of his father, 
when he himfelf was fo difgracefully fond of life, as 
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even to folicit his beloved wife to die in his ftead ! What 
ftronger inftance, after all, would one require of indeli- 
cacy in the manners of the Greeks* than that they held all 
the world, except therafelves„to be barbarians ? In that 
particular, however, they are not altogether lingular. 
Though the Tartars, as mentioned above, were foul- 
feeders, and hoggifhly natty, yet they were extremely 
proud, defpifing, like the Greeks, every other nation. 
The people of Congo think the world to be the work of 
angels; except their own country, which they hold to 
be the handy work of the fuprerhe architect. The 
Green landers have a high 'conceit of themfelves ; and, in 
private, make a mock of the Europeans, or Kablunets, as 
they call them. Defpifing arts and fciences, they value 
themfelves on their /kill in catching feals, conceiving it 
to be the only ufeful art. They hold themfelves to be 
the only civilized and well bred people; and when they 
fee a mode ft itranger, they fay, " he begins to be & 
" man ;'* that is, to be like one of themfelves* 

So coarie and indelicate were Roman manners, that 
whipping was a punifhment inflicted on the officers of the 
army, not even excepting centurions (b). Doth it not 
fbow extreme groflhefs of manners, to exprefs m plain 
words, the parts that modefty bids us conceal ? and yet 
this is common in Greek and Roman writers. In the 
Cyclops of Euripides, there i& reprefented a fcene of the 
vice againft nature, grofsly obfeene, without the leaffc 
difguife. How woefully indelicate mull the man have 
been, who cguld fit down gravely to compofe fuch a 
piece ! and how diflblute muft the fpe&ators have been, 
who could behold fuch a fcene without hiffing 1 Next to 
the indecency of expofing one's nudities in good com- 
pany, is the talking of them without referve. Horace is 
extremely obfeene, and Martial no lefs% But I cenfure 
neither of them, and, as little, the Queen of Navarre for 
her Tales; for they wrote according to the manners of 
the times. It is the manners J cenfure, not the writers. 
A woman taken in adultery was proftituted in the pub- 

. (i) Julius Capitolinus, in the Life of Albinus. 4 

c 4 ' 
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lie ftreet to all comers, a bell ringing the whole tiroe- 
This abominable practice was abolifhed by the Emperor 
'i^heodofius (c). 

The manners of Europe, before'the revival of letters, 
were no lefs coarfe than cruel. In the Cartularies o€ 
Charlemagne, judges are forbid to hold courts but in 
the morning, with an empty ftomach. It would appear, 
that men in thofe days were not amamed to be feen 
drunk, even in a court of jjrice. It was cufromary, both 
in France and Italy, to collect for fport all the ftruirfpets 
in the neighbourhood, and to make them run races. Se- 
veral feudal tenures give evidence of manners both low 
and coarfe. Struvius mentions a tenure, binding the 
▼aflat, on the birth- day of his lord, to dance and fart 
before .him. The cod-piece, which, a few centuries ago, 
made part of a manVdrefs, and which fwelled, by de- 
grees, to a monftrous fize, teflifies fhamefully coarfe man- 
ners; and yet it was a modeft ornament, compared with 
one ufed in France, during the reign of Lewis XL which 
was the figure of a- man's privy parts worn upon the coat 
or breeches In the fame period, the Judgment' of Paris 
was a favourite theatrical entertainment: three women, 
ftark ffaked, reprefented the three goddefTes, Juno, Ve- 
nus, and Minerva. Nicknames, fo common, not long 
ago, are an in ft a nee of the fame coarfenefs of manners; 
for to fix a nickname on a man, is to ufe him with con- 
temptuous familiarity. In the thirteenth century, many 
clergymen reflrfed to adminifter the facrament of the 
Lord's fupper, unlefs they were paid for i^». 

Swearing, as an expletive of fpeech, is a violent fymp* 
torn of rough and coarfe manners. Such fwearing pre- 
vails among all barbarous nations. Even women in Plau- 
tus fwear fluently. Swearing prevailed in Spain and in 
JFrance, till it was baniflied by polite manners. Our 
Queen Elizabeth was a bold f wearer ; and the Englifli 

(c) Socrates, Hifh Eccl. lib. 5. cap. i4. 
* Corpus Chrifti tenintcs in manibus, -{fays ihe canon), ac ft 
dicerent, Quid mini vuliis dare, et ego cum.vobis tradmi?---[In 
F.nglifh thus: * 4 Holding the body of Chrift in their hands, as if 
•' they raid, What will you give me for this?"]] 
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populace, who are rough beyond their neighbours, are 
noted by ftrangers for t(iat vice. Though fweariog, in 
Order to enforce an expreflion, is. not in itfelf immoral, 
it is, however, hurtful in its conferences, rendering fa- 
cred names too familiar. God's-beard, the common oath 
of William Rufus, fuggefls an image of our Maker as aa 
old man with a long beard. In vain have acts of pailia- 
raent been made againil f wearing : it is eafy to evade the 
penalty, by coining new oaths ; and as that vice proceeds 
from an overflow of fpiiits, people in that'condition brave 
penalties. Pohfhed manners are the only effectual cure: 
for that malady. 

When a people begin to emerge out of barbarity, loud 
mirth and rough jokes come in place of rancour and re« 
fen t men t. . About a century ago, it was ufual for the fer^ 
vants and retainers of the court of feilion in Scotland, to. 
break oat into riotous mirth and uproar tr^e laft. day of 
every term, throwing bags, duft, fand, or ftones, all a* 
round. We have undoubted evidence of that diforderly 
practice from an act of the court, prohibiting it under % 
fever e penalty, as difhonourable to the court, and unbe.^ 
coming the civility requifite in fuch a place (d). 

And this leads ta the lownefs of ancient manners ; 
plainly diftingui (liable from fimplicity of manners: the 
latter is, agreeable, not the former. Among the ancient 
Egyptians* to cram a man was an act of high refpect. Jo.- 
feph, the King's firft minirter, in order to honour Benja- 
min abote his brethren, gave jum a five -fold niefs (*). 
The Greeks, in their feafts, diftinguimed their heroes by 
a double portion (f). Ujyfies cut a fat piece out of the 
chine of a wild boar for Demodocus the bard (g). The 
fame refpect fuj politenefs is practifed at prefent .among 
the American favages; fo rmich are all n\en alike in uV 
milar circumit.an.ces. Telemachus (h*} complains bitterly 
.©f Penelope's fuijtors, that they were gluttons, and con,-* 

(d) A{tof Sederunt, aift February* 1663. 

(e) Gen xJiit 34. 

(/) Odyffcy, b. ». v. 513. b. 15. v. i$4k 
(g) OdyflTey, b. 8, v 5*9- 
t*) Odyffcy, b.». 
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fumed his beef and mutton. The whole fourteenth book 
of the OdyfTey, containing the reception of Ulyffes by 
.Eumacus the f wine -herd, is miferably low. Manners mufb 
be both grofs and low where common beggars are admit- 
ted to the feafts of princes, and receive fcraps from their 
hands (/'). Jn Rome every gueft brought his own napkin 
to a fcaft. A (lave carried it home, filled with what was 
left from the entertainment. Sophocles, in his tragedy 
of Iphigenia in Aulis, reprefents Clytemneftra ftepping 
down from her car, and exhorting her fervants to look 
after her baggage, with the anxiety and minutenefs of a 
lady's waiting woman. Homer paints, in lively colours, 
the riches of the Phoeacians, their fkilJ in navigation, the 
magnificence of the king's court, of his palace, and off 
the public buildings. But, with the fame breath, he 
defcrfbes Nauficaa, the king's daughter, travelling to the- 
river on a waggon of greafy cloaths, to be warned there 
by her and her maids. Poffibly it will be urged, that 
fuch circumftances, however low in our opinion, might, 
appear otherwife to the Greeks. If they had appeared 
low to the Greeks, they would not have been introduced 
by their greateft poet. But what does this prove, other 
than that the Greeks were low in their manners? Their 
rnanners did not correfpond to the delicacy of their tafte. - 
in the fine arts. Nor can it be expected that they mould 
correfpond, when the Greeks were Grangers to that pa* 
lite fociety with women, which refines, behaviour, and 
elevates manners. The firft kings in Greece, a? Thucy* . 
dides obferves, were elective, having no power but to- 
command their armies in time of war ; which fefembles 
the government that obtains at prefent in the Ifthmoa. 
of Darien. They had no written laws, being governed 
by cuftom merely. To live by plunder was held honour- 
able; for it was their opinion, that the rules of juftice- 
are not intended for reftraining the powerful. All {han- 
gers were accounted enemies, as among the Romans; 
and inns were unknown, becaufe people lived at home, 
having very little intercourfe even with thofe of their 

(i) Sec 17th and 18th books of the Odyflty. 
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own nation. Ions were unknown in Germany; and 
xo this day are unknown in the remote parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland ; but for an opposite reafon, that 
hofpitality prevailed greatly among the ancient Germans, 
and continues to prevail fo much among our Highland- 
ers, that a gentleman takes it for an affront, if a ilranger 
pafs hi&.houfe. At a congrefs between Francis I. of 
France, and Henry VIII. of England, among other 
fpeclacles for public entertainment, the two kings had a 
wreftling- match. Had they forgot that jhey were fove- 
reign princes? 

One woo Id' imagine war to be a foil too rough for the 
growth, of civilization; and yet it is not always an un- 
kindly foiK War between too fmall tribes is fierce and' 
cruel : but a large ftate mitigates refentment, by direct- 
ing it, not againrV individuals, but agaioft the ftate in ( 
general*. We. know no enemies, but thofe. who are in. 
arms: we have no refentment againft others » but. rather 
find a pleaftire in treating them with . humanity. Bar- 
barity and cruelty, having thus in war, few individuals. 
for their objects* naturally fubfide; and magnanimity in; 
their; ftead transforms foldiers from, brutes to heroes. 
Some time ago,,it was ufual in France to demand battle ; 
and it was held dishonourable to decline it, however une- 
qual the match i Here was heroifm , without prudence; 
but in < all /reformations it is natural to go from one ex- 
treme to the other. While the King of- England held* 
any pofleifions in France, war was perpetual between the: 
ttvo nations,* which. was commonly carried on with more; 
magnanimity than is ufual between inveterate enemies. 
It became cuftomary to give prifoners their freedom,. 
upon aifimple parole to return with their ranfom at a day 
- named, The fanie was the -cuftom in the border wars, 
between the Engluli and Scots, before their union under 
one monarch « Both parties found their account equally 
in fuch honourable behaviour. Edward Prince of Wales, 
in a pitched battle againuV the French, took the illusi- 
ons Bertrand du Guefclin 1 prifoner. . He long declined 
to accept a ranibm; but finding it whifpered that he was 
-afraid of that hero, he inftantly fet him at liberty with 

a 6. 
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out a ranfom. This may be deemed impolitic or whim- 
fical : but is love of glory lefs praifcworthy than love of 
conqueft? The Duke of Guife, viftor in the battle of 
Dreux, refted all night in the field of battle; and gave 
the Prince of Conde, his prifoner, a (hare of his bed, 
where they lay like brothers. The Chevalier Bayard, 
commander of a French army, anno i $24* being mortally 
wounded in retreating from the Impefialifts, pkced him- 
felf under a tree, his face however to the enemy. The 
Marquis de Pefcara, General of the Imperial forces, 
finding him dead in that pofture, behaved with thege- 
nerofity of a gallant adverfary: he directed his body to 
be embalmed, and to be fent to his relations in the mod 
honourable manner. Magnanimity and heroifm, in which 
benevolence is an eflential ingredient, are inconfiftent 
with cruelty, perfidy, or any groveling paffion. Kever 
was gallantry in war carried to a greater height, than 
between the Englifh and Scotch borderers before the- 
crowns were united. The night after the battle of Ot- 
terburn, the vJclors and vanquifhed lay promifcuoafly in- 
the fame camp, without apprehending the leaft danger 
one from the other*. The manner* of ancient warriors 
were very different. Homer's hero, though fuperior to 
all in bodily fhength, takes every advantage of his ene* 
my; and never feels either companion or remorfe. The 
politic of the. Greeks and Romans in war, was to weaken, 
the ftate by plundering its territory, and deftroying its- 
people. Humanity with us prevails even in war. Indi- 
viduals not in arms are fecure, which fave£mtich inno- 
cent blood. Prifoners were fet^at liberty upoo paying a 
ranfom; and by later improvements in manners, even 
that practice is left off, as too mercantile, a more ho- 
nourable practice being fqbftituted, viz. a cartel for ex* 
change of prifoners. Humanity w^s carried to a ftill 
greater height, in our late wars with France, by an a- 
greement between the Duke de Noailles and the^Earl 
of Stair, That the hofpitals for the fick and wounded 
foldiers fhould be fecure from all hoftilities. The hu- 
manity of the Duke de Randan, in the fame war, makes 
an, iJluftrious figure even in the prefent age, renwkabte 
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for humanity to enemies. When the French troops were 
compelled to abandon their conquefts, in the deflorate 
of Hanover, their Generals every where burnt their iha- 
. gaztnes. and plundered the people. The Duke de Ran- 
dan, who commanded in the city of Hanover, put the 
magi ftrates in pofltffion of his magazines, requefting them 
to diftribute the contents among the poor; and he was 
befide extremely vigilant to prevent his foldiers from 
committing a&s of violence *. The neceffity of forti- 
fying towns to guard from deftrucVion the innocent and 
defeocelefs, affords convincing evidence of the favage 

* Such kindlihefs in an enemy from whom nothing is expected 
Jbut mifchief, is an illustrious inftance of humanity. And a fimilar 
inftance will not make the iefs 6gure that it was done by a, man 
of inferior rank. When Monf. Thurot, during our late war with 
France, appeared on the coaft of Scotland with thre^armed vefiefs, 
the terror he at firft Yprcad foon yielded to admi-ation in faired .by 
his humanity. He paid a full price for every thing he wanted ; and 
in general behaved with fa much affability, that a country man ven» 
turcd tQ complain to him of an officer who had taken from him 
fifty or fixty guineas. The officer acknowledged the fac*r; but faid, 
that he had divided the money among hi*- men. Thurot ordered 
the officer to give his bill for the money, which, he faid, mould be 
flopped out of his pay, if they were (b fortunate as to return to 
Trance. Compare .this incident with that of the great Scipio, cele r 
brated in Roman ftory, who reftored a beautiful bride to the bride- 
groom, and it will not fuffer by the coaaparifon. Another inftance 
is no lefs remarkable. One of his officers gave a bill upon a mer- 
chant in France, for the price of provisions purcha&d by him. 
Thurot having accidentally fees, the bill, informed the countryman 
that it was of no value* reprimanded the* officer bitterly for the 
cheat, and compelled him .to g|ve a bill upon a merchant wfro he 
knew would pay the money. At that very time, Thurot s mep 
were in bad humour, and were difpofed to mutiny. In fuch ctr'- 
ctttnuances, would not Thurot have been excufed, for winking a* 
a fraud to which he was not acceflary ? But he a&ed ail along with 
the ftrtclcft 'honour, even at the hazard of a mutiny. Common 
honefcy to an enemy is not a common practice in war. Thurot was 
ftriclly honeft in circumftanccs that made the exertion of 'common 
Bonefiy an icl of the higheft' magnanimity. Thefe incidents ought 
to be beld up to princes as examples of true heroifm. War carried 
on in that manner would, from deflation and horror, be cop-vcrted 
into a fair "field for acquiring true military glory, and for cxercifing 
every manly virtue. I feci the gr.*ateft faiisfaclion in paying this 
tribute of praife to the memo-y of that great man. He *ill be kept 
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cruelty that prevailed in former times. By the growth 
of humanity, fuch fortifications have become iefs fre- 
quent ; and they ferve no purpofe at prefent but to de- 
fend again ft invasion ; in which view a'froall fortification, 
if hut fufficient for the garrifon, is greatly preferable ; 
being conftrulted at a much lefs expence, and. having net 
mouths to provide for but the garrifon. only. 

In the progrefs of fociety there is commonly a re- 
markable period, when foetal and difTocial paflions feem 
to bear equal fway., prevailing alternately. In *the hif- 
tory of Alexander's fuccefTors, there are frequent in- 
ftances of cruelty, equalling that of American favages ; 
and inflances no lef* frequent of gratitude, of genero- 
iity, and eren of clemency, that betoken manners high- 
ly polifhed. Ptolemy of Egypt, having gained a com- 
plete victory over Demetrius, fon of Ajnigonus,.reflored 
to him his equipage, his friends, and his domeftics, fay- 
ing, that " they, ought not to make war for plunder,, 
4J but for glory." Demetrius having defeated one of 
Ptolemy's Generals, was lefs delighted with the victory* 
than with* the opportunity of rivalling his antagonist in 
humanity. The fame Demetrius having reftored liberty, 
to the Athenians,, was treated by then&as a demirgpd.;. 
and yet afterward, of his adverfity, their gates were (hut 
againft him> Upon, a change of fortune, he laid fiege to 
Athens, refolving to cfiaftife that rebellious and ungrate- 
ful people, He aifembled the inhabitants in the theatre, 
for rounding the rah with his army, a* preparing for a total > 
maflacre. But their terror was ftiort; he pronounced, 
-their pardon, and beftowed on them 100,000 meafures% 
of wheat; Ptolemy, the fame who is* mentioned. above,, 
having at the liege of Tyre fummoned Andronicus the 
governor to furrender, received a . provoking and con- - 
temptuous anfwer. The town being taken, Andronicus. 
gave himfelf over for loft: but the King, thinking it be-, 
low his dignity to, refentv an injury againft an inferior, 

m 3 renwmbt*iicc by every true* hearted Briton, though he ditfd fight- 
ing againft ut. Bat he died in the field of honour, fighting for hf* * 
country. 
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now his pwfbner, not only overlooked the affront, but 
courted Andronicus to be his friend. Edward the Black 
Ftince is an inftance of refined* manners, breaking, like* 
a fpark of fire, through the "gloom, of barbarity. The 
Emperor Charles V. aftet lofing 30,000 men at the fiege 
of Metz. made an ignominious ret peat, leaving his camp. 
filled with tick and' wounded, dead and dying. Though 
the war between lum and the King of France was car- 
ried on with unufual rancour, yet the Duke of Guife* 
governor of the town* exerted, in thofe barbarous time* 
a degree of humanity that would make a fplendid figure 
even at prefent: He ordered' plenty of food for thofe 
who were dying of hunger, appointed forgeons to attend - 
the fick and wounded, removed to the adjacent villages 
thofe who could bear motion, and admitted; the remain* 
der into the hofpitals that he had fitted up for his own 
foldiers; thofe who recovered their health were fent 
home, with money to defray the expenoe of the 
journey. 

In the period that intervenes between barbarity and 
humanity, there are not wanting in fiances of oppofite 
paifions in the fame perfon, governing alternately; a& if 
a man qould this moment be mild and gentle, and next 
moment harfh and brutal. To vouch the obfervation, 
I beg lea^e to introduce two rival' monarchs, who for 
many years diftrcfTed their own people,, and difturbed 
Europe, viz. the Emperor Charles, and the French King 
Francis. The Emperor, driven by contrary winds on- 
the coafV of France, was* invited by Francis, who hap- 
pened to be in the neighbourhood, to take fheltet°in his 
dominions, propofing an interview ak Aigues-Mbrtcs, a 
fea-port town. The Emperor infant! y repaired .tljere 
in his galley; and Francis, relying. on the Emperor's 
honour, vifited him on fhipboard, and was received with 
-every expreffion of affecliop. Next day* the Emperor 
repaid the confidence repofed in him: he landed at 
Aigues-Mortes with as little precaution,, and found a re- 
ception equally cordial. After twenty years of. open 
fcoftilitie*, or of fecret enmity, after having formally 
given the lie* and challenged each other to fingle combat* 
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after the Emperor had publicly inveighed againft Francis 
as void of honour, and Francis had accufed the Emperor 
as murderer of his own fon; fitch behaviour will fcarce 
be thought confident with human nature. But thefe 
monarch s lived in a period verging from cruelty to hu- 
manity; and fuch periods abound with furprizing changes 
of temper and conduct. In the prefent times, fuch chan- 
ges are unknown 

Gonqueft has not always the fame effect upon the man- 
ners of the conquered. The Tartars who fubdued China 
in the thirteenth century, adopted immediately the Chi- 
nefe manners: the government, laws, cuftoms, continued 
without variation. And the fame happened upon their 
fecond conqueft of China in the feventeenth century. 
The barbarous nations alfo whocrufhed the Roman Em- 
pire, adopted the laws, cuftoms, and mannet6, of the 
conquered. Very different was the fate of the Greek 
empire, when conquered by "the Turks. That warlike 
nation introduced every where their #wn laws and man- 
ners : even at this day, they continue a diltinct peo^ 
pie,, as much as ever. The Tartars, as well as the 
barbarians who overthrew the Roman empire, were all 
of them rude and illiterate, deftitute of laws, and igno-» 
rant of government. Such nations readily adopt 4he 
laws and manners of a civilized people, whom they ad- 
mire. The Turks had laws, and a regular government; 
and the Greeks, when fubdued by them, were reduced 
by luxury and fenfuality to be objects of contempt, not 
of imitation. 

Mfhners are deeply affected by peifecution. The 
forms of procedure in the inquifition enable the inqui- 
sitors to ruin whom they pkafe. A perfon accufed is not 
confronted with the accufer : every fort of accufation is- 
welcome, and from every perfon t a child, a common 
proftitute, one branded with infamy, are reputable wifc- 
ne/Tes.: a fon is compelled t<> give evidence againft his • 
father, and a woman againft her huflband Nay, ths 
per fins accufed are compelled to inform againft thenv 
felves, by guefling what fin they may have been guilty 
of. Such odious, cruel,, and tyrannical proceeding** 
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made all Spam tremble : every man diftrufted his neigh- 
bour, and even his own family: a total end was put to 
friendfhip, and to focial freedom. Hence the gravity 
and referve of a people, who have naturally all the viva- 
city of a temperate clime and bountiful foil *; Hence 
the profound ignorance of that people, while other Euro* 
pean nations are daily improving in every art; and in 
every fcience. Human nature is reduced to its loweft 
ftate. when governed by fuperftition clothed with power. 
We proceed to another capital article in the hiftory 
of manners, viz. the felfifh and focial branches of our ' 
nature, by which manners are greatly influenced. Sel- 
fifhnefs prevails among favages; becaufe corporeal plea- 
sures are its chief objects, and of thefe every favage is 
perfectly fenfible. Benevolence and kindly affection are 
too refined for a favage, nnlefs of the fimpleft kind, fuch 
as the ties of blood. While artificial wants were un- 
known, felfifhneTs # made no figure : the means of grati* 
fying the calls of nature were in plenty; and men, who 
are not afraid ofever being in want, never think of pro- 
viding againfl it; and farlefs do they think of coveting 
"what belongs to another But men are not long con- 
tented with fimple necefTaries : an unwearied appetite to 
be more and more comfortably provided, leads them 
from neceflaries to conveniences, and from theft t,i every 
luxury of life. Avarice turns headflrong; and locks 
and bars, formerly unknown, become neceflary to protect 
individuals from the rapacity of their neighbours. When 
the goods of fortune, money in particular, come to be 
prized, felfifhnefs foon difplays itfelf. In Madagafcar, 
a man who makes a prefent of an ox, or a calf, expects 
the value in return: and fcruples not to fay, " You my 
" friend, I your friend ; you no my friend, I no your 
'« frfend; I falamanca you/ you falamanca me." Sala* 
manca means, the making a prefent. ' Admiral Watfon 
being introduced to the King of Baba, in Madagafcar, 
was afked by his Majefty, what prefents he had brought, 

* The populace of Spain, too low game for the inqnifition, are 
abundattly chcarful, perhaps more fo than thofe of France. 
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Hence the cuftom, univerfal among barbarians, of always 
accofting a king, or any man of high rank, with prefects* 
The peculiar excellence of man, above all other aniraa&, 
is the capacity he has of improving by education and ex- 
ample. In proportion as his faculties refine, he acquires 
a relifli for fociety, and finds a pleafure in benevolence, 
generofity, and in every other kindly affection, far above 
what felfifhnefs can afford. How agreeable is this fcene I 
Alas, too agreeable to laft for ever. Opulence ai*d 
luxury inflame the hoarding appetite ; and felfifhnefs at 
laft prevails as it did originally. The felfifhnefs however 
of favages differs from that of pampered people. Luxury, 
confining a man's whole views to himfelf, admits not. of 
friendship, and fcaree of any other focial paffion. But 
where a favage takes a liking to a particular perfon, the 
whole force of his focial afFe&ion being dire&ed to a 
fingle object, becomes extremely fervid. Hence the 
unexampled friendfhip between Achilles and Patroclus 
in the Iliad; and hence many fuch. friendships among;' 
favages. • 

But there, is much more to be faid of the influence of 
opulence on manners. Rude f nd illiterate nations are 
tenacious of their laws and manners; for they are govern- 
ed by cuftom, which is more and more rivetted by length 
of time, . A people, on the contrary, who are polifhed 
by having patted through various fcenes, are foil of in- 
vention, and conftantly thinking of new modes. Man* 
sees in particular can never be ftationary, in a nation 
which is refined by profperity and the arts of peace. 
Good government will advance men to a high degree of 
civilization ; but the very beft government will not pre- 
ferve them from corruption, after becoming rich by pro* 
fperity. Opulence begets luxury, and envigorates the 
appetite for*fenfual pleafure. The appetite, when in- 
flamed, is never confined wkhin moderate bounds, but 
clings to every object of gratification, without aegard to 
propriety or decency. Whejn Septimius Severus was e- 
kcled Emperor, he found on the roll of caufes depending 
before the judges in Rome no fewer than three thoufand 
acctifations of adultery. From that moment he. aban,- 
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doned all thoughts of attempting a reformation. Love 
of pleafure is fknilar to love of money: the more they 
are indulged the more they are Inflamed. Polygamy is 
an incentive to the vice againft nature ; one act of incon- 
tinence leading to others, without end. When the Sufc- 
taa Achmet was depofed at Confbotinople, the people- 
breaking into the houfe of one of his favourites, found 
not a fingle woman. It is reported of the Algerines, 
that in many of their feraglios there are no women. Foe 
the fame reafon, polygamy is far from preventing adul- 
tery, a truth finely illuftrated in Nathan's parable ta 
David. What judgment then are we to form of the opu- 
lent citiej London and Paris, where pleafure is the rul- 
ing paffioo, and where riches are coveted as inftruments. 
of fenfuality? What is to be expected but a peftiferou* 
corruption of manners ? Selftfhnefs, ingr ©fling the whole 
foul, eradicates patriotifm, and leaves not a cranny for 
focial virtue. If in that condition men abftain from rob- 
bery or from murder, it is not love of juftice that re- 
frains them, but dread of punifhment. Babylon is ar- 
raigned by Greek writer* for luxury, fenfuality, and 
profligacy. But Babylon reprefents the capital of every 
opulent kingdom, ancient and modem : the manners of 
all are the fame ; for power and riches never fait to pro- 
duce luxury, fenfuality, and, profligacy* Canghi, Em- 
peror of China, who died in the year 1722, de&rvea ta 
be recorded in the an^aJe of fame, for refitting the foft- 
nefs and efTeminaey of an Afiatic court. Far from ahan,* 
doning himfelf to fenfual pleafure, he pafled feveral 
months yearly in the mountains of Tartary, moftly on 
horfeback, and declining no fatigue. Nor in that fitua- 
tion were affairs of ffate neglected: many hours he bor- 
rowed from flecp, to hear his minifters, and to iflue or* 
ders. How few monarchs, bred up like Canghi in the 
downy indolence of a feragiio, have refolution to wijh- 
ftand the temptations of fenfual pleafure i 

In no other hiftory is the influence of profperity and 
opuleqce t>n manners fo confpicuous as in that of old 
Rome. During the fecond Punic war, when the Roman* 
were reduced by Hannibal ta fight pro acis.et focis, Hiero, 
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King of Syracufc fent to Rome a large <Juaotity of corn, 
with a golden ftatue of victory, weighing three hundred 
and twenty pounds, which the fenate accepted. But tho* 
their finances were at the loweft ebb, they accepted bur 
the lighteft of forty golden vafes prefented to them by 
the city of Naples ; .and politely returned, with many 
thanks, fome golden vafes fent by the city of Paeftum, 
in Lucania: a rare in fiance of Magnanimity ! But no de- 
gree of virtue is proof againft the corruption of conqueffc 
and opulence. Upon the influx of AOatic riches and 
luxury, the Romans abandoned themfelves to every vicet 
they became in particular wonderfully avaricious, break- 
ing through every relti'aint of juftice and humanity *. 
Spain in particular, which abounded with gold ana filver* 
was for many years a fcene, not only of oppreffion and 
cruelty, but of the bafeft treachery, practifed againft the 
natives by fucceflive Roman generals in order to accu- 
mulate wealth. Lucullus, who afterward made a capital • 
figure in the Mithridatic war, attacked Cauca, a Celti- 
berian city, without the flighteft provocation. Some of 
the principal citizens repaired to his camp with olive - 
-Branches, defiring to be informed upon what conditions 
they could purchafe his friendfhip. It was agreed, that 
they mould give hoftages, with an hundred talents of 
filver. They alfo confented to .admit a garrifon of 2000 
men, in order, as Lucullus pretended, to protect them 
againft theim enemies. But how were they protected ? 
The gates were opened by the garrifon to the whole 
army; and the inhabitants were butchered, without dif- 
tinction of fex or age. What other remedy had they, 
-but to invoke the gods presiding over oaths and cove- 

.* Poftquam divjtiae Jionori efle coeperent, ct cas gloria, impe- 
rium,*potentia fequcbatur; hebefcere virtus, paupertas probro ha- 
bcri, innocentia pro male vol entia duci, coepit. Igitnc ex divitiis 
juventutem luxuria, atque avaritia, cum fupcrbia invafcre. Salluft. * 
Bell. Cat. c ix --[In En^UuS thus: " After it had become an 
•* honour to be rich, and glory, empire, and power, became the at- 
%i ttndants of .riches, virtue declined apace, poverty was reckoned 
" difgraccful, and innocence W3S held fecret n^lice. Thus to the 
*• introduction of riches our youth owe their luxury, their avarice* 
«« and pride.' 'J l 
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nants, and to pour out execrations againft the Romans 
for their perfidy ? Lucullas, enriched with the fpoils of 
the town, felt no remorfe for leaving 20,000 perfons 
dead upon the fpot. Shortly after, having laid liege to 
Intercatia, he folicited a treaty of peace'. The citizens, 
reproaching him with the daughter of the Cauceans, 
aflked, whether, in making peace, he was not to employ 
the fame right hand, and the fame faith, he had already 
pledged to their countrymen. Seroclios Galba, another 
Roman general, perfuaded the Lufitanlans to lay down 
their arms, promifing them a fruitful territory infttad of 
their own mountains;* and having thus got them into his 
power, he ordered all of them to be murdered. Of the 
few that efcaped Viriatus was one, who, in a long and 
bloody War, againft the Romans, amply avenged the maf- 
facre of his countrymen Our author Ap^ian reports, 
that Galba, furpailing even Lucullus in covetoufnefs, 
distributed but a fmall mare of the, plunder among the 
foldiers, converting the bulk of it to his own ufe. He 
adds, that though Galba was one of the richeft men in 
Rome, yet he never fcrupled at lies nor perjury to pro- 
cure money. But the corruption was general: Gau>a 
being accufed of many mifdemeanors, was acquitted by 
the fenate through the force of bribes. A tribeof the 
Celtiberians, who had long fervcd the Romans againft 
the Lufitanians, had an offer made them by Titus Di* 
dius of a territory in their neighbourhood, lately con- 
quered by him* He appointed them a day to receive 
pofTeffion ; and having inclofed them ' in his camp under 
fhew of friendftiip, he put them all to the fword ; for 
which mighty deed he obtained the honour of a triumph. 
The double dealing and treachery of the Romans, in 
their laft war againft Carthage, is beyond example. The 
Carthaginians, fufpe&ing that a ftorm was gathering a- 
gainft them, fent deputies to Rome for fecuring peace at 
any rate. The fenate, in # appearance, were difpofed to 
amicable meafures, demanding only hoftages; and yet, 
though three hundred hoftages were delivered without 
lofs of time, the Roman army landed at Utica. • The 
Carthaginian deputies attended the confuls. there, deiiring 
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to know what more was tor be done on their part. 7*hey 
were required to deliver up their arms ; which' they 
chearfuliy did, imagining that they were now certain of 
peace. Inftead «f which, they received peremptory or- 
ders to evacuate the city, with their wives and children ; 
and to take up no habitation within eighty furlongs of 
the fea. In perufing Appian's hiftory of that memorable 
event, companion for the diftreffed Carthaginians is ftifled 
by indignation at their treacherous oppreffors. Durft 
the monfters, after fuch treachery, talk of Punica fides ? 
The profligacy of the Roman people during the trium- 
virate of Cscfar, Pompey, and Craffus, is painted in live- 
ly colours by the fame author. " For a long time, dif- 
** order and confufion overfpread the commonwealth : 
" no office was obtained but by faction, bribery, or cri- 
" minal fervice: no man was afhamed to buy votes, 
" which were fold in open market. One man there was, 
" who, to obtain a lucrative office, expended eight bun- 
" dred talents (i) : ill men enriched themfelves with 
" public money, or with bribes: no honeft man would 
€t ftand candidate for an office; and into a (ituation fo 
" miferable was the commonwealth reduced, that once 
" for eight months it had not a (ingle magiftrate." Ci- 
cero, writing to Atticus that Clodius was acquitted by 
the influence of CraiFus, exprefles himfelf in. the follow* 
iag words. " Biduo, per unum fervura, et eum ex gla- 
" diatorio ludo, confecit totum negotium. Accerfivit 
" ad fe, promifit, interceffit, dedit. Jam yero, O dii 
" boni, rem perditam ! etiam nodes certarum mulierum, 
«* atque adolefcentulorum nobilium, intrbducliones non- 
" nulli* judicious pro mercedis cumulo fuerunt * (^.)" 

(i) About L. 150,000 Sterling. 
• •• In two days he completed the affair, by the means of one 
•-' Have, a gladiator. He fent for him, and by promifcs, wheedling, 
*' and large gifts, he gained his point. Good God, to what an in* 
famous height has corruption at length arrived! Some judges 
•• were rewarded with a night's lodging of certain ladies; and 
" others, for an illuftrious bribe, had fome youDg boys of Noble 
'• family introduced to them.' 1 
(*) Lib. x. epiit. 13. 
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Ptolomy King of Egypt was dethroned by his fubjects 
for tyraony. Having repaired to Rome for protection, 
he foand means to poifon the greater part of an hundred 
Egyptians, his accufers, and to aflaffinate Dion, their 
chief. And yet thefe crimes, perpetrated in the heart of 
Rome, were (offered to pafs with impunity. But he had 
fecured the leading men by bribery/ and was protected 
by Pompey. The following inftance is, if poffible, ftill 
more grofe: Ptolomy, King of Cyprus, had always been 
a faithful ally to the Romans. But his gold, jewels, and 
precious moveables, were a tempting bait to the avarice 
of Rome ; and all was confifcated by a decree of the 
people, without even a pretext* Money, procured by 
profligacy is not commonly hoarded up ; and the Romans 
were no lefs voluptuous than avaricious. Alexander ab 
Alexandro mentions the Fanian, Orchian, Didian, Op* 
pian, Cornelian, Ancian, and Julian laws, for repreffing 
luxury of drefs and of eating, all of which proved inef- 
fectual. He adds, that Tiberius had it long at heart to 
contrive foroe effectual law againfl luxury, which now 
had furpafled all bounds ; but that he found it impracti- 
cable to ftera the tide. He concludes, that by tacit 
agreement among a' corrupted people all fumptuary laws 
were in effect abrogated; and that the Roman people, 
abandoning themfelves to vice, broke through every re- 
straint of morality and religion (k). Tremble, O Britain, 
on the brink of a precipice ! how little diftant in ra- 
pacity from Roman fenators are the leaders of thy 
people ! 

Riches produce another lamentable effect: they ener- 
vate the pofieff'or, and degrade him into a coward. He 
who commands the labour of others, who eats without 
hunger, and refts without fatigue, becomes fee&e in 
mind, as well as in body, has no confidence in his own 
abilities, and is reduced to flatter his enemies, becaufe he 
hath not courage to brave them. 

Sd&hnefs, among the rude and illiterate, is rough, 
blunt, and undifguifed. Selfifhnefs, which, ro an opu- 
» 

(*) lib. 3. cap. 11. 
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lent kmgdom, pfurps*the place of patriotifia, is Onooth, 
refined and covered with a veil. Pecuniary inter oil:, a 
low object, mull be covered with the thickeft veil : am- 
bition, Ids di (honourable, is lefs covered; but delicacy, 
as to character and love of fame, is fo honourable, that 
even the thinneffc veil is thought unnecetfary. Hiftory 
juftifies thefe obfervations- During the profperity of 
Greece and Rome, when patriotifm was the ruling paf* 
-(ion, no man ever thought of employing a hoftile weapon, 
but againft the.enemies of his country: fwords were not 
worn during peace, nor do we ever read of a private 
duel. The frequency of duejs, in modern time*, is do 
flight fymptom of degeneracy : regardlfcfs of our couatry, 
felfifhnefs is exerted without difguife, when reputation or 
character is in queftion; and a nice fenfe of honour 
prompts revenge for every imagined affront, without re-. 
gard to juftice. How much more manly and patriotic 
was the behaviour of Themiftocles, wtlen infulted by the 
Lacedemonian general, in deliberating about the con* 
cerns of Greece! «« Strike," fays he, •• but firH hear 
" me." ' -•:■.• 

When a nation, formerly in a flourishing ftate, is ;de- 
preffed by luxury and felfifhnefs, what follows next ? Let 
the Egyptians anfwer the queflion. That unhappy peo- 
pie having, for many ages, been a prey to every barba- 
rous invader, are now become effeminate, treacherous, 
cruel, and corrupted with every vice that debafes huma- 
nity. A nation in its infancy, however favage, is fuf- 
ceptible of every improvement \ but a nation, worn out 
with age and difeafe, is fufceptible of no improvement. 
There is no remedy, but to let the natives die out, and 
to re-people the country with better men. 

I*fly from a fcene fo difmal, to one that will give no 
pain. Light is intended by our Maker for action, and 
darknefs for reft. In the fourteenth century, the (hops 
in Paris were opened at four in the morning: at ptefent? 
, a (hopkeeper is fcarce awake at feven. The King of 
France dined at eight in the morning, and retired to his 
bed chamber at the fame hour in the evening; an early 
Ivrur at prefent for public amufements,. The Spaniards 
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adhere to ancient caftoms *. Their King, to this day. 
dines precifely at noon, and fups no left precifely at nine 
in the evening. During the reign of Henry VIII. fa- 
(hionable people in England breakfafted at (even in the 
morning, and dined at ten in the forenoon. In -Eliza- 
beth's time, the nobility, gentry, and ftudents dined at 
eleven forenoon, and fupped between five and fix after- 
noon. In the reign of Charles II. four in the afternoon 
was the appointed hour for acting plays: at prefent, even > 
dinner is at a later hour. The King of Yeman, the 
greateft prince in Arabia Fcelix/ dines at nine in the 
morning, fups at five afternoon, and goes to reft at'eleven. 
From <his fhort fpecimen it appears, that the occupations 
of day-light commence gradually later and later; as if 
there was a tendency in polite nations of.converting night 
into day, and day into night. Nothing happens without 
a caufe. Light difpofes to action, darknefs to left: the 
diveTfions of day are tournaments, hunting, raeing, and 
fuch like active exercifes: the diverfions of night are fe- 
dentary; p!ays, cards, converfation. Balls are of a mix"- 
ed nature; partly active, in dancing; partly fedentary, 
in converfing. Formerly, active exercifes prevailed a- 
mong a robuft and plain people : the milder pleafures of 
fociety prevail as manners refine. Hence it is, that can- 
dle-light amufements are now fafli ion able in France, and 
in other polifhed countries? and when fuch amufements 
are much reliihed, they banifh the robuft exercifes of the 
field. Balls, I conjecture, were formerly more frequent 
in day light: at prefent, candle-light is their favourite 
time; the active ^trt is, at that time, equally agreeable; 
and the fedentary part much more fo. 

Gaming is the vice of idle people. Savtoges are addic- 
ted to gaming ; -and thofe of North America, in particu- 
lar, are fond to diffraction of a game termed the Platter. 
A lofing gamefter will ftrip himfelf to the flrin ; and fome 
%ave been known to ftake theif liberty, though by them 
valued above ail other bleffings. Negroes in the flave- 
coaft of Guinea will ftake their wives, their children, and 

* Manners and fashions fcldom change, where women are lock* - 
ed op. 

Vol. II. D 
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even themfelves. Tacitus (/), talking of gaming among 
the Germans, fays, " Extreme* ac noviffimo jactu de Ii- 
bertate et de' corpore contendant *." The Greeks were 
an active and fprightly people, conftantly engaged in war, 
or in cultivating the fine arts. They had no leifure for 
gaming, nor any knowledge of it. Happy for them was 
their ignorance ; for no other vice tends more to render 
men felfifh, di/honeft, and. in the modifti ftyle, di (Ho- 
nourable. A gamefter, a friend to no man, is a bitter 
enemy to himfelf. The luxurious of the prefent age pals. 
every hour in gaming, that can be fpared from fenfual 
pleafure. Idlenefs is their excufe, as it is among fava- 
ges ; and they would in fame degree be excufable, were 
they never actuated by a more difgraceful motive. 

Writers do not carefully diftinguifh particular cuftoms 
from general manners. Formerly, women were not Ad- 
mitted upon the ftage in France, Italy, or England. At 
,that very time, none but women were admitted in Spain. 
From that fafhion, it would be ram to infer, that women 
have more liberty in Spain, than in the other countries 
mentioned; for the contrary is true. In Hindoftan, efta- 
blifhed cuftom prompts women to burn themfelves alive, 
with the bodies of their deceafed hu(bands; but from 
that fingular cuftom, it would be a falfe inference, that 
the Hindow women are either more bold, or more affec- 
tionate to their hufbands, than in other countries. The 
Polanders, even after they became Chriftians in. the 
thirteenth century, adhered to the cuftoms of their fore- 
fathers, the Sarmatians; the killing, for example, infants 
born deformed, and men debilitated byfftge; which would 
betoken horrid barbarity, if it were not a fingular cuftom. 
Roman Catholics imagine, that there is no religion in 
England nor in Holland, becaufe, from a fpirit of civil 
liberty, all feels are there tolerated. The encouragement 
given to aflaffination in Italy, where every church is a 
fandtuary, makes Grangers rafhly infer, that the Italian* 
are all aflaffins. Writers fometimes fall into an oppoiite 

(J Dc Moribus Gerzmnorum, cap. 44. 

• " Fox their lad throw, they flake ifceir liberty and life." 
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miftake, attributing to a particular nation, certain man* 
ners and cuftoms common to all nations in one or other 
period of their progrefs. • It is remarked by Heraclides 
Posticus, as peculiar to the Athamanes, that the men fed, 
toe flocks, and the women cultivated the ground. This, 
has been the practice of all nations, in their progrefs fron> 
the fhepherd-ftate to that of husbandry;, and is at prefent 
the practice among American favages. The fame author 
obferves, as peculiar to the Celts and Aphitaei, that they 
leave their doors open without hazard of theft. But 
that practice is common among all favages in the fir ft 
ftage of fociety, before the ufe of money is known. 

Hitherto there appears as great uniformity in the pro* 
grefs of manners, as cao reasonably be expected among 
fo many different nations. There is one exception, ex- 
traordinary indeed, if true, which is, the manners of. the 
Caledonians, defcribed by OfEan, manners fo pure and 
refined, as fcarce to be equalled in the moil cultivated 
nations. Such manners r among a people in the fir ft ftage 
of fociety, acquainted with no arts but hunting and 
making war, would, I acknowledge, be miraculous: and 
yet, to fuppofe all to be invented by an illiterate favage, 
feems little lefs miraculous. . One, at fir ft view, will, 
without hefitation, declare the whole a pure fiction ; -for 
how is it credible, that a people, rude at prefent, and 
illiteFate, were, in the infancy of their fociety, highly 
refined in fentiments and manners ? And yet, upon a 
more accurate infpe&ion, many weighty confiderations 
occur to balance that opinion. . 

From a thoufand circumstances it appears, that the 
works of Oflian are not a late production. They are 
compoled in. an old dialed! of the Celtic tongue ; and as, 
till of late, they were known only in the Highlands of 
Scotland, the author mufthave been a Caledonian. The 
trandator («r) faw, in the Ifle of Sky, the firft four 
books of the poem Fingal, written in a fair hand, on vel- 
lum, and bearing date in the year 1403. The natives 
believe that poem to be very ancient : every perfon has 

(m) Mr. Macrherfon. 

I>.a 
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paflages of ii by heart, tranfmitted by memory from their 
forefathers^ Their dogs bear commonly the name of 
Luath, Brian, &c. mentioned in thefe poems, as oar dogs 
4o of Pompey and Csefar*. Many other particulars 
might be 'mentioned ; bat thefe are fufficient to evince, 
that the work muft have exrfted at leaft three or four 
centuries* Afld, taking that for granted, I proceed to 
certain confiderations tending to evince, that the man- 
ners dcicribed in Oflran were Caledonian manners, and 
not a pure fiction. And after perufing with attention 
thefe confiderations, I am not afraid, that even- the moft 
incredulous will continue altogether unfhaken. 

It is a noted and well founded obfervation, That 
manners are never -fainted to the life by any one to whom 
they are not familiar. It is not difficult to draw the 
outlines of imaginary manner* ; but to fill tip the picture 
with all the variety of tints that manners attTume in dif- 
ferent fituations, uniting all in one entire whole,— «< hie 
•• labor, hoc opus eft." Yet the manners here fuppofed 
to be invented, are delineated in a variety of incidents, 
of fentiments, of images, and of allufions, making one 
entire picture, without once deviating into the flighted 
incongruity. Every icene in Qflian relates to hunting, 
to fighting, and to love, the foie occupations of men, in 
the original (late of fociety : there is not a (ingle image, 
fi mite, nor allufion, but what is borrowed from that ftate, 
without a jarring circumftance. Suppofing all to be mere 
invention, is it not amazing to find no mention of High- 
land Ckns, nor of any name now in ufe ? Is it not *ftiH 
mote amazing, that there is not the flighted hint of the 
Chriftiah religion, not. even in a metaphor or allufion ? 
Is it not equally amazing, that, in a work where deer's 
fiefh is frequently mentioned, and a curious method of 
roafting it, there Should not be a word of fifh as food, 

* In the Tfle of Sky, the ruins of the -cattle 'of. Dunfcaich, upon 
an inacce(Tible rock hanging over the fea, are ftili vifible. That 
cattle, as vouched by tradition, belonged to Cuchullio, Lord of 
that Ifle, whofe hittory is recorded in the Poem of Fingal. Upon 
the green before the cattle there is a great ft one, to which) according 
to the fame tradition, his dog Luath was chained. 
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which is fo common to later times ? Very few Highland* 
ers know that their forefathers did not eat fifli ; and. 
foppofing it to be known, k would require attention more 
than human, never once to mention it. Can it be fup* 
pofed, that a modern writer could be fo. constantly 00 
his guard, as never to mention corn, nor cattle? In a 
ftory fo fcanty of poetical images, the Sedentary life of a 
fliepherd, and the indaftry of a hufbandman, would make 
a capital figure: the cloven foot would fomewhere ap- 
pear. And yet,, in all the works of Qilian,. tliere is bo 
mention of agriculture; and but a flight hint of a herd 
of cattle in one or two all u (ions. I willingly give all ad- 
vantages to the unbeliever. Suppdfing the author of 
Offian to be a late writer, embellifhed with every refine- 
ment of modern education ; yet; even upon that fuppofi* 
tion, he is a miracle, ran from being equalled by any other 
author ancient or modern'. 

But difficulties multiply, when it is taken into the ac- 
count, that the poems of Offian have, exifted three or four 
centuries at leaft. Our Highlanders, at prefent, arc 
rude and illiterate ; and were, in fa&, little better .than 
lavages, at the period mentioned. Now, to hold the 
manners described in that work to be imaginary* is, in 
effect, to hold, that they were invented by a Highland 
favage, acquainted with the rude manners of his. coun* 
try, but utterly unacquainted with every otlver fyftem 
of manners. From what fource did he draw the refined 
manners fo delicioufly painted by him ? Supposing him to 
have been a- traveller, of which we have not, the flighteflr 
hint, the manners* at that period, of France, of Italy, 
and of other neighbouring nations, were little iefs . bar- 
barous than thofe of his own country. I can difcover no? 
fource* other than direct infpiration. In a word* who-* 
ever ferioufly believes the manners of Ofiian to be.fi&U; 
tious, may well fay, with, the religious enthufiaft> j* Cre»* 
**■ do, quia impoflibile clli"»[I believe it, beeaufe.i* is 
impoffible.] ' ' 

But further: the uncommon talents of the author: of i 
this work will chearfully/be acknowledged by every^read-» 

D 3 
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er of tafte : he certainly was a^great mafter in his way. 
Now, whether the work be late, or compofed four cen- 
turies ago, a man of fuch talents inventing an historical 
fable, and laying the fcene of action among favages in the 
hunter ftate, would naturally frame a fyftem of manners, 
the beft fuited, in his opinion, to that ftate. What then 
could tempt him to adopt a fyftem of manners fo opposite 
to any notion he could frame of favage manners ? The 
abfurdity is f6 grofs, that we are forced, however re* 
luclantly, to believe, that thefe manners are not fictitious ; 
but, in reality, the manners of his country, coloured, 
perhaps, or a little heightened, according to the privilege 
of an epic poet. And, once admitting that fafr, there 
can be no hefitation in afcribing that work to Olfian, fon 
of Fingal, whofe name it bears: we have no better evi- 
dence for the authors pf feveral Greek and Roman books'. 
Upon the fame evidence we muft believe, that Oman 
lived in the reign of the Emperor Caracalla, of whom 
frequent mention is made under the defignation of Cara- 
cul tire Great King; at which period the ihepherd ftate 
was fcarce known in Caledonia, and husbandry not at 
all. Had he lived fo late as the twelfth century, when 
there were flocks and herds in that country, and fome fort 
of agriculture, a poet of genius, fuch as OHian undoubted* 
ly was, would have drawn from thefe his fineft images, 
' The foregoing confiderations, I am perfuaded, would 
not fail to convert the moft incredulous, were it net for 
a confequence extremely improbable, that a pcbple, lit- 
tle better at prefent than favages, were, in their primitive 
hunter-ftate, highly refined; for fuch Olfian defcribes 
them. And yet it is not lefs improbable, that fuch man- 
ners mould be invented by an illiterate Highland bard. 
Let a man choofe either fide, the difficulty cannot be 
folved, but by a miracle. What (hall we conclude upon 
the whole ? for the mind cannot for ever remain in fuf- • 
penfe. As dry reafoning has left us in a dilemma, tafte, 
perhaps, and feeling may extiicate us.. May not the cafe 
be here as in real painting? A portrait drawn from fan- 
cymayrefemWe the human vifage; but fuch peculiarity 
of countenance and expreffion, as ferves to diftinguifh a 
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certain paffion from every other, is always wanting. Pre- 
fent a portrait to a man of tafte, and he will be at no lofs 
to fay, whether it be copied from the life, or be the pro- 
duct of fancy. If Offian paint from fancy, the cloven 
foot will appear: but if his portraits be complete, fo as 
to exprefs every peculiarity of character, why fliould we 
doubt of their being copied fr6m life ? In that view, the 
reader, I am hopeful, will not think his time thrown a- 
way in examining fome of Offian 's {lr iking pictures. I 
fee not any other refource. 

Love of fame is painted by Offian as the ruling paffion 
of his countrymen, the Caledonians. Warriors are every 
where Idefcribed as efteeming it their chief happinefs to 
be recorded in the fongs of the bards : that feature is 
never wanting in any of Offian's heroes. *rake the fol- 
lowing inftances: «• King of, the roaring Strumon, faid 
•• the rifing joy of Fin gal, ,do I behold thee in arms af- 
" ter thy ftrength has failed? Often hath Morni /hone 
•• in battles, like the beam of the rifing fun, when he 
u difperfes the ftorms of the hill, and brings peace to 
41 the glittering fields. But -why didft thou not reft in - 
" thine age ? Thy renown is in the fong : the people 
•• behold thee, and blefs the departure of mighty Mor- 
'• ni (ri). Son of Fingal, he faid, why burns the foul 
" of Gaul ? My heart beats high : my fleps are difor- 
" dered; and my hand trembles on my fword." When I 
u look toward the foe, my foul lightens before me, and 
u I fee their ileeping hoft. Tremble thus the fouls of 
" the valiant in battles of the fpear ? How would the 
" foul of Morni rife, if we fhould tufh on the foe ! Our 
" renown would grow in the fong,' and our fteps be ftate- 
«« ly in the eye of the brave (*)*. 

(») Lathmonj (0) Lathmon. 

• Love of fame is a laudable paflion, which every man values 
himfelf upon. Fame in war is acquired by courage' arft candour, 
which are cflcemed by all: it is not acquired by fighting for fpoil, 
beeaufe avarice is defpifed by all. The fpoils of an enemy were dis- 
played at a Roman triumph, not for their own fake, but as a mark 
of viftory. When nations at war degenerate from love of fame to 
love of gain, ftratagerru deceit, breach of faith, and every fort of 
immorality, are never failing confequences. 
. ' D 4 
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That a warrior has acquired his fame, is a confolatioa 
in every diftrefs : " Carril, faid the King in fecret, the 
•• ftrengtK of CuchulJin fails. My days are with the 
" years that are paft ; and no morning of mine (hall a- 
«' rifei They (hall feek me at Temora. but I (hall not 
V he found* Cor mac will weep in his hall, and fay, 
•« Where is Tura's chief? But my name is renowned, 
" my fame in the fong of the bards. The youth will 
«• fay in fecret, ' O let me die as Cucjmliin died : re- 
** Bowg clothed him like a robe; and the light of his 
" fame is great.' Draw the arrow from my fide ; and 
" lay Cuchullin below that oak. Place the flvield of 
44 Caithbat near, that they may behold me amid the arms 
" of my fathers (p)" Fingal fpeaks: " Ullin, ray 
u aged bard, take the (hip of the king. Carry Ofbar 
■• to Selroa, and let the daughters of Morven weep. 
" We (hall fight in Erin for the race of fallen Cormac 
" l*he days of my years begin to fail r I feel the weak* 
44 oefs of my arm. My fathers bend from their clouds 
• 4 to receive their grey-hair'd fon. But, Tremor,*! be- 
• 4 fore I go hence, one. beam of ray fame (hall rife: in 
•' fame (hall my days end* as my years begun: my life 
•• (hall be one (bream of light to other times (q)?* OiEaa 
fpeaks : " Did thy beauty <lair, O Ryno ! ftood the 
♦* ftrength of car borne Olcar f - Fingal himfelf pafled 
«< away, and the halls of his fathers have forgot his 
*<« fteps. And (halt thou remain, aged bard, when the' . 
'« mighty have failed ? But my fame (hall remain ; and 
." grow like the mighty oak of Morven, which lifts its 
'* broad head to the dorm, and rejoiceth in the courfe 
44 of the wind (r)." 
/ The chief caufe of affli&ion, when a young man. is. cat 

( p ) The death of Cuchullin. # 

(|) Temora. * .. . - 

f Several of Oflian's heroes are defcribed as fighting In cars* 
Tbe Britons in general fought in that manner. Britanni dimicant 
son equitatu modo, aut pedite, verum et bigis et curribus. (Pom- 
ponius Mela. 1. 3.)— [ In Engfirti thus: " The Britons fight, not 
" only, with cavalry, or foot, but alfo with cars and charJQts,'J 
(r) Berrathon, 
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offin battlers, his not having received his fame: " And 
•• fell the fwifteft in the race* faid the King, the firft to 
•' bend the bow? Thou fcarce haft been Icnown to me ; 
" why did young Jlyno fall ! But flecp thou, foftly on 
•• Lena, 1 Fingal (hall foon behold thee. Soon /hall, my 
'* voice be heard no more, and rny footfteps ceafe to be 
" feen. The bards will tell of Fingal's name : the. ftones 
" will talk of me» But Ryno! thou art- low indeed;. 
11 thou haft not received' thy fame*" Ullin, ftrike- the 
•• harp for Ryno; tell what the chief Would have been*. 
" FareweU thoU firft in every field; No more mail I 
•• dtrecl thy dart. Thou that haft been fo fair; I be- 
w bold* thee not>— Farewel (/ ) ,? *« Calthron niftied? 
** into the ftream: I bounded forward on my fpear: 
u Teutha's race fell before us: night came, rolling 
•'/down. Dunthalmo refted on a rock, amklft an aged; 
*• wood:: -the rage of his bofom burned- againft the car* 
" borne Calthron. But Calthron ftood in his* grief; hej 
•' mourned the fallen Colmar; Colmar (lain, in youth,, 
" before his fame arofe (*)•" 

Lamentation- for* lofs of fame.. Cuchullin f peaks': 
** But, O ye ghoils of. the lonely Croml a! ye fouls of 
" chiefs, that, arc. no. more ! be ye tlie companions of 
*■ Cuchullin* and talk to hrm in the cave of his fprxow. 
" For never, more, mall I be renowned among the mighty 
14 in the land. ! am like a beam that- has, (hone; like 
> •* a mift that ha? fled away when the blaft of the morn- 
** ing came* and. brightened the fliaggy fide of the hill. 
•« Connal; talk of arms no more: departed is my fame., 
« My fighs fhall be, on Cromla's wind, till : my foptfte^a . 
u ceafe tp be feen* And thou, white-tafom'd Bragela, % 
•• mourn, over the fall of my fame ; for, vanquished,. 
•« never will L return to thee, thou fun? beam of JQunf- 
«» caich (*)-' 

Love :of fame begets heroic afttons, which go hand in, 
hand; with: elevated fcntiments ; of the former there are : 
samples in every page ; of the latter take the foUo\YJB£* 

0) FingaL 

(0) Calthron and Colmar* 4 - , 

t 00 Fwgd. .. - 
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examples: " And let him corne," replied the King. " I 
* * love a foe like Cathmor : his foul is great ; his arm 
•* ftrong; and his battles full of fame. But the little 
«* foul is like a vapour that hovers round the marfhy lake, 
" which never riles on the green hill, left the winds meet 
*« it there(j)." Offian fpeaks: • But let us fly,. fon of 
*' Morni, Lathmon defcends the hill. Then let ourfteps 
*• be How, replied the fair hair'd Gaul, left the foe fay 
" with a fmile, Behold the warriors of .night: they are 
M like ghoils, terrible in darkntfs; but they melt away 
«« before the beam of the Eaft (2)." •• Son of the fee - 
«* ble hand, faid Lathmon, (hall my hoft defcendl They 
" are but two, and (hall a thoufand lift their fteel ! 
«' Nuah would mourn in his hall for the departure of 
" Lathmon 's fame: his eyes would turn from Lathmon, 
11 when the tread of his feet approached. Go thou to 
" the heroes, fon of Dutha, for I behold the ftately 
«• fteps of Oflian. His fame is worthy of my fteel: let 
«« him right with Lathmon (*)." " Fingal doth not 
4 * delight in battle, though his arm is ftrong. My re* 
" nown grows on the fall of the haughty: the lightning 
u of my fteel pours on the proud in arms. The. battle 
" cpmes; and the tombs of the valiant rife; the tombs 
••« of my people rife, O my fathers ! aad I at laft muft 
" remain alone. But I will remain renowned, and the 
*' departure of my foul mall be one ftream of light (6).'* 
•• J raifed my voice for Fovar-gormo, when they laid 
" their chief in earth, The aged Crothar was there. 
" -but his figh was not heard. He fearched for the wound 
" of his fon, and found it in his breaft: joy rofe in the 
" face of the aged: he came andfpoke to OlEan: King 
•• of fpears, my fon hath not fallen without his fame* 
'« the youog warrior did not fty, but met death as he 
" went forward in his ftrength. Happy are they who 
" die in youth, when their renown is heard: their me- 
«' mory (hall be honoured in the fong j the youog teat 

(jO Lathmon. 
(2) Lathmon. 
fa) Lathmon* 
(J) Lathmon* 
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•* of the virgin falls (r)" « Cuchullin kindled at the 
" fight, and darknefs gathered on his brow. His hand 
* c Was on the fword of his, fathers : his red rolling eye 
•« on the foe. Hfc thrice attempted to rufh to battle, 
" and thrice did Connal ftop him. Chief of the Ifle of 
" Mift, hfe faid; Fingal fubdues the foe : feek not a part 
" of the fame of the King (d)'." - 

The pictures that Oflian draws of his countrymen are 
bo lefs remarkable- for tender fentiments, than for ele- 
vation. • Parental' affe&ion is finely touched in the fol- 
lowing pafTagei** ;Son of Comhal, replied the chief, the 
«* ftrength of MortiPs arm hath failed. I attempt to 
u draw tfie fword of my youth, but it remains in his 
«' place: I throw the fpear, but it falls fhort of the 
" mark ; and 1 feel the weight of my fhield. We decay 
n Kke the grafa of the mountain, and our ftrength re- 
" turns nb more. I have a fon, O Fingal ! hjs foul has 
M deKghted in the a&ions of Morni's youth ; but his, 
11 fword has hot been lifted againft the foe, neither has* 
" his fame begun. I come with him to battle, to direct 
u hjsarm His renown will be a fun to my foul, in the 
v dark hour of my departure, O that the name of Morni 
" were, forgot among the people, that the heroes would 
" only 1 fay, Behold the father of Gaul (*)." And no, 
tefs finely touched is grief for the lofs of children*: 
«• We faw; Ofcar leaning on his fliield: we faw his blood 
•* around." Silence darkened on the face of every hero: 
« c each turned his back and wept. The King ftrove to, 
" hide his tear?'. He bends his head over his fon ; and 
•• hi* words are mixed with fighs. And art thou fallen, 
*• Ofcar, ui the midft of thy courfe ! The heart of Ihe 
f( aged beats oyer thee. I fee thy coming battles : I 

* behold die battles that ought to come, but .they are 
u cut off from thy fame. When (hall joy dwell at 
<« Selma ? when fltall the v fong of grief ceafe on Morven?' 

* My ftins fall by degrees, Fingal will be the laft of hi& 
h race. The fame I have received Ciall pafs. away : 

(c) Lathmon. t 

(<?) Fingal. 

(0 Lsithinon. , 
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" rav age (hall be without f tie ads. I ihallfy tyke a grey 

V cloud in my hall: nor fiialj I expert the return of a 
r « fon with his, founding amp. Weep, ye heroes'* of* 
«' Morven; never more wili.Ofcat ti(%(g)" Crojtl^ar. 
{peaks : ", Son of Fingaji • doft thou .no* behold the 
*• darkness of Crothar/s hall of (hells I My foujl was not 
«« dark at the feaft, when my peop Ije lived. I rejoiced. 

V in the prefence of ftraoget6,, when, my. fon (hone in {he. 
•• hall. But, Ofliaa. he is a beaiat,bat is departed and 
•« left no ftreak of light behind. He js fa)Jen, foa o£ 
•* Fiogalj, in the battles pf his father. . t A ■ .,, Rpthmar, 
•' the chief of grafly Troralo, heard, that my eyes hack 
" fai^d; he heard, (hat my arms were fixed in. the hail, 
'* and the pride of Kis. foul arofe. He came, to ward 

V Croma; roy people fell before him, I took my arms 
** in the hall,; but what could fightlefs % ,Crotbar doi My. 

V ftcps w;ere unequal, my^ griff was great. I wifhed for* 
«•. the day* that; were pad, days, wherein I fought and, 

' •« won, -io/ the field of blood. My foa returned from. 

V the cfrace, tjhe fair hair'd.Foyargormo. He had nofc 
•« lifted hji fw,or,d in, battle,. for his arn} w t as young. Buc 
•• the foul of the youth was great; the f|re of valour, 
•• burnt in his eyes- He,faw the diforcleredjfteps.of htsu 
•* father, and his iigh arofe. King of Croma, he fa*d« 
'V is. it becaufe thou haft no fon;. is it foe the.wsaknefa 
•« of Foyar-gormo's arm that thy figjia arite? I begin, 
•• roy father, to feel the ftreogth of my arm; I have, 
•• drawn the fw^ord of my youth; and I have bent the, 

V bow. Let. me meet this Rothmar with the youths of 
•« Croma.: let me meet hi nx, O ray. father; tor, I feel 
•« my burning foul: and. thou (halt meet him* I {aid, foa 
•• of the fightlefs Crothar ! But let, others advance hen. 
«f fore tfiee, that I may bear the treadLof thy.feet at thy; 
". return ; for my ey^s behold tjxee ndt f fair.-hair'd Eovar«< 

'«■ gormbj-^ — He wept, he met the foe, he fell. The* 
« foe. advances toward Croma. He who flew, my fon ia, 
••..near, with all his pointed fpears {&).'\ 

(^), Temora. 
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The following featiments* about the fhortne/s o£ hu- 
man life, are pathetic: " Dcfolate is the dwelling of 
u Moina, filence in. the boufe of her fathers. Raife the. 
" fong of njourning. over the ftrangers* One day we, 
" muft faH; and they have oply fallen before us.— —. 
" Why 4.o£ thou build the hall, fon, of the winged days !. 
u Thou looker! from. thy towers, to-day: foon will the, 
" blaft of the defert come.. It howls in thy empty court, 
•• and whittles over diy half-^orn fhield^/)." How, 
'• long (hall we weep ort Lena, o* pour our tears in Ul- 
41 lin! The mighty will not return; nor Ofcar rife in, 
•« his ftrength: the variant muffcfall one day, and be 
««. no more* known. Where are our fathers^ O. warriors* 
•« the chiefs of the times of old* ! They are fet, like ftars 
»« that have fhone: we only hear the found of their, 
•' praife. But they were renowned in their day, ancl 
m the terror of other times. Thus (hall we pafs,, Q 
11 warriors^ in the day of our fall. Then, let us be re- 
v nowned while we may; and leave our fame behind, us* 
" like the rail beams of the fun, when he hides his ted 
M head in the weft (i)." # 

In Homer's time heroes were greedy of plunder, and 
like robbers, we're much difpofed to infult a vanquimeo} 
foe. According to OHun, the ancient Caledonians had 
ho idea of plunder: and, as they fought for fame only* 
their humanity overflowed to the yanguifhed. American 
lavages, it is true, are not addicted to plunder, and arQ 
ready to beftow on the firft comer what trifles tjiey may 
force from the enemy. But they had no notion -of a 
pitched battle, nor of fingle combat: on the contrary, 
they value themfelyes upon flaughtering their enemies by 
furprife, without rifking their own fweet perfon,s. A- 
greeable to the magnanimous character given by 0$an 
of his countrymen, we find humanity blended with cpu'r 
rage in all their actions. " Ffngal'pitied the white-armed 
•« maiql: he ftayed the uplifted fword. The tear was 
n. in the eye of the King, as bending forward, he fpofce : 

(i) Catthon, 
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" King of dreamy Sora, fear not the fword of Fingal: 
** it was never ftained with the blood of the vanquished; 
«« it never pierced a fallen foe. Let thy people rejoice 
** along the blue waters of Tora: let the maids of thy 
<« love be glad. Why fhould'fl thou fSM in", thy youth >4 
•« King of ftreamy Sora (/) !" Fingai (peaks: '* Son 
•• of my ftrength, be faid, take the fpea- of Fingal.: 
M go to TeuthaV mighty ftream, and'faYe the car-borne 
«* Colmar. Let thy' Fame reti*n before thee like a 
•• pleafant gale: that my foul may rejoice over my fon^ 
'« who renews the renown of our fathers. OfKan ! be 
«« thou a ftornY in 'battle, but mild where tfyy foes are 
* low. It was thus my fame arofe,, O my (on ; and be 
11 thdu like Selma's chief. When the haughty come to 
'« my nail, my eye3 behold them not;but my arm is 
«• ftretched forth to the unhappy, my fword defends the 
" weak («)." " O Ofcar! bend the ftrong ip arm, 
"-but fpare the feeble 'hand. Be thou a Theam. of many 
«• tides againft the foes of thy people* but like the gale 
" that moves the grafs to thofe who aflc thy aid. Never 
«« fearch for the battle, not fhim it when it comes. So 
•' Trenmor lived; fuch Trathal was; and fuch has 
» 1- Fingal been. My arm was the fupport of the in- 
<■« jured; and the weak refted behind the lightning of 
" my fteel (»)." 

Humanity to the vanquifhed is difplayed in the fol- 
lowing paflages. After defeating in battle Swaran, King 
of Lochlin, Fingal fays, " Raife, Ullin, raife the fong 
11 of peace, and foothe my foul after battle, that my ear 
«* may forget the noife of arms. * And let an hundred 
«« harps be near,, to gladden the King of,Lochlin: he 
^'rauft depart from us with joy; none ever, went fad 
*« from Fingal. Ofcar, the lightning of my fword is a- 
«• gainft the ftrong; but peaceful it hangs by my fide 
«« when warriors yield in battle (*)." w Uthal fell ber 
««,r\eath my fword, and the fons of Berra,thon fled. Jfc 

' (/) Curie- thura. 
(w) Calthon and Colmal. 
(») < Fingal, book 3. 
,(«) Fifigal, book tf. ....*,• 
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" was. then I faw him in his beauty, and the tear hung 
" in my eye. Thou art fallen, young tree, I faid, with 
" all thy budding beauties round thee. The winds come 
44 from the defert, and there is no found in thy leaves. 
" Lovely art tbou in death, fon of car-borne Lath.- 
« mor (f>)." 

After the fcenes above exhibited,, it will not be thought 
that Offian deviates from the manners reprefented by Hint, 
in defcribing the hofpitality of his chieftains: «• We heard 
" the voice of joy on the coaft, and we thought that the 
" raight^ Cathmor came; Cathmor the friend of Aran* 
'* gets, the brother of red-hair'd Cairbar. But. their. 
" fouls were not the fame ; for the light of heaven was 
•• m the bofom of Cathmor. His towers rofe on tht 
11 banks of Atha : feven paths led to his hall : feven chief* 
** flood on thefe paths, and called the Granger to the 
u feaft. But Cathmor dwelt in the wood, to avoicTthe 
" voice of praife(f)." *• Rathmor was a chief of Clu- 
« tha. The feeble dwelt in his hall. **The gates of Ratfr- 
<c mor were never clofed : his feaft was always fpread. 
'• The fons of the ftranger came, and blefTed the generV 
" ous chief of Clutha. Bards raifed the fong, and touch- 
w ed the harp ; joy brightened on the face of the mourn- 
u ful. Dunthalmo came in his pride, and rallied into 
" combat with Rathmor. The chief of Clutha overcame. 
•« The rage of Dunthalmo rofe: he came by night with 
" his warriors; and the mighty Rathmor fell: he fell m 
« his hall, where his feaft had been often fpread for 
•• ftr angers {')." It feems not to exceed the magnani- 
mity of his chieftains, intent upon glory only, to feaft 
even their enemies before a battle. Cuchullin, after the 
firft day's engagement with Swaran, King of Loehlin or 
Scandinavia,, fays to Cairril, one of his bards, " Is this 
" feaft fpread for me alone, and the King of Loehlin on 
* Ullin's fhore ; far from the deer of his hills and found* 
<• ing halls of his feafts ? Rife, Carril. of other times and 
k carry my words to Swaran; tell him from the roaring 

(p) Berrathon. 

(q) Temora. 

(r) Calthon and Colmat 
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" of water*, that Cuohullin gives his feaft. Here let 
M htm liften to the found of my groves amid the clouds 
" of aight : for cold and' bleak the bluftering winds rufh 
." over thex foam of his feaft. Here Jet him praife the 
•• trembling havp, and hear the fong» of heroes (j)." 
The Scandinavian King, lefs poiifhed, refufed the isvi- 
tationj Cairbar fpeaksc ■«• Spread the feaft on Lena, 
" and let my hundred bards attend. And thou, red*- 
** hair'd Olla, take the harp of the King. Go to Ofcar, 
" King of Swords, and bid him to our feaft, To day 
-" we feaft and hear the fong ; to-morrow break the 
*>• fpears (/)." •« Olla came with his fongs. Ofcar 
v went to Cairbar's feaft. Three hundred heroes at- 
H tend the chief, and the clang of their, arms is terrible. 
«« The gray dogs bound on the heath, and their howling 
" is frequent. "Fingal- faw the departure of the hero: 
" the foul of the King was fad. He dreads the gloomy 
'•* Cairbar: but who. of the race of Trenmor fears the 
" foe («.)?* • 

• Cruelty is. every where condemned as an infamous vice. 
-Speaking of the Bards, " Cairbar feared to ftretch hts. 
-*' fword to the bards, though, his foul was dark; but he 
** clofed us in the midft of darknefs. Three days we. 
" pined alone: on the fourth, the noble Cathmor came. 
" He heard our voice from, the cave, and turned the eye 
v of his wrath, on Cairbar. Chief of Atha, he fakl, how 
" long' wilt thou pain my foul? Thy heart is like the 
4 * rock of the defert, and thy thoughts are dark. But 
" thou art the brother of Cathmor, and he will fight thy 
"- battles. • Cathmor's foul is not like thine, thou feeble 
" hand of war. The light of my bofom is ftained with 
•«• thy deeds. The bards will not fing of my renown • 
'< they may fay, Cathmon was brave* but he fought for 
" gloomy Cairbar : they will* pafs over my tomb in fi- 
" lence, and my fame (hall not be heard. Cairbar, loofe 
•x* the bards; they are the fons of other times; their, 
<* voice mall be heard in other ages, when the Kings, of i 
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" Temora have failed (x)." UUin rais'd his whi.te fails : 
* ( the wind of the fouth came forth. He bounded on the 
" waves toward Selma's walls. The feaft is fpread on 
" Lena: an hundred heroes reared the tomb of Cairbar; 
M but no fong is .raifed over the chief, for his foul had 
" been dark and bloody. We remember the fall of Cor- 
M mack ; and what could we fay in Cairbar's prajfe ( j)?" 

Genuine manners never were repiefented more to the 
life by a Tacitus nor a Shakefpear. Such painting is a* 
bore the reach of pure invention,, and fflud be the work 
of knowledge and feeling. # 

One may difcover the manners of a nation from the 
figure their women make, Among favages, women are 
treated Uke flayes ;. and they acquire not the dignity that 
belongs to the fex, till manners be iconfiderably refined. 
According to the manners above defcribed, women ought 
to have made a confiderable figure among the ancient Ca- 
ledonians. Let us examine Oiian upon that fubje&, in 
order to judge whether be carries on the fame tone of man* 
ners in every particular. That women were highly regard* 
ed appears from the following pafiages: " Daughter of, the 
" band of.fnow 1 I was not fo mournful and blind, I was 
" not fo dark and forlorn, when Everallin loved me; E- 
" veraJlia with the dark brown hair, the white- bofomed 
" love of Cormac. . A thoufand heroes fought the maid, 
,c fhe denied her love to a thoufand; the fons of the fword 
" were defpifed ; for graceful in her eyes was Qffian. I 
u went in fuit of the maid to Lego's fable furge; twelve 
" of my people were there, fons of the ftreamy Morven. . 
'* We came to Branno, friend of Grangers, Branno of 
" the founding majl. — From whence, he faid, are the 
" arms of fteel? Not eafy to win is the maid that has 
u denied the blue eyed fons of Erin. But bleft be thou, 
" O fon 6f Fingal, happy is the maid that waits thee. ' 
" Though twelve daughters of beauty were mine, thine 
were the cfioice, thou fon of fame! Then he opened 
11 the hall of the maid, the da/k hair'd Everallin. Joy 

(x) Ttmora. 
(») Temora. 
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kindled in our breafts of fteet, and bleft the maid of 
Branno(z)." *« Now Connal, on Cromia's windy 
fide, fpoke to the chief of the noble car. Why that 
gloom, fon of Semo ? Our friends are the mighty in 
battle. And renowned art thou, O warrior ! many 
were the deaths of thy fteel. Often has Brag da met 
thee with blue- rolling eyes of joy ; often has fhe met 
her hero returning in the midft of the valiapt, when 
his fword was red with (laughier, and his foes filent 
in the field of the tomb. Pleafant to her ears were 
thy bards, when thine action rofe in the fong(«) * 9 
But, King of Morven, if I (hall fall, as one time the 
warrior mull fall, raife my tomb in the midft, 'and let 
it be the greatest on Lena. And fend over the dark- 
blue wave the fword of Orla, to the fpoufe of his love; 
that (he may (how it to her fon, with tears, to kindle 
his foul to war (£)." «* I lifted my eyes to Cromla, 
and I f*w the fon of generous Semo. — Sad and flow 
he retired from his hill toward the lonely cave of Tir- 
ra. He faw Fingal victorious, and mixed his joy with 
grief. Trie fun is bright on his armour, and Connal 
(lowly followed.- They funk behind the hill, like two 
pillars of the fire of night, when winds purfue them 
over the mountain, and the flaming heath refounds. 
Befide a ftream of roaring foam, his cave is in a rock. 
One tree bends above it ; and the rufhing winds echo 
againft its fides. There refts the chief of Dunfcaich, 
the fon of generous* Semo. His thoughts are on the 
battles he loft; and the tear is on his cheek. He 
mourned the departure of his fame, that fled like the 
mift of Coria. O Bragela, thou art too far remote to 
cheer the foul of the hero. But 1st him fee thy bright 
form in his foul ; that his thoughts may return to the 
lonely fun- beam of Dunfcaich (*);" " Oflian, King 
of fwords, replied the bard, thou beft raifeft the fong. 
Long haft thou been known to Carril, thou ruler of 

(z) Fingal, book 4. 

(a) Fingal, book 5. 

(b) Fingal, book $ f ' 
(cj Fingal, book 5. * ^. 
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u battles. Oftep have I touched the harp to lovely Ever- 
" allin. Thou, too, haft often accompanied my voice 
" in Branno*s hall of (hells. And often amid ft our 
" voices was heard the mildeft Everallin. One day (he 
" fang of Cormac's fall, the youth that died for her love. 
■• I faw the tears on her cheek, and on thine, thou chief 
c * of men. Her foul was touched for the unhappy, tho' 
" (he loved him not. How fair, among a thoufand 
M maids, was the daughter of the generous Branno {d)V % 
" It Was in the days of peace, replied the great ClefTam- 
" mor, I came in my bounding (hip to Balclutha's walls 
** of towers, The winds had roared behind my fails, 
M and Clutha's ft reams received my dark bofomed veflel. 
" Three days I remained in ReotharmYs halls, and faw 
" that beam of light, his daughter. The joy of the 1 (hell 
" went round, and the aged hero gave the fair. Heir 
" breafb were like foam on the wave, and her eyes like 
" ftars of light : her hair was*dark as the raven^s wing ; 
" her foul was generous and mild. My love for Moina 
" was great: and my heart poured forth in joy (*).** 
'< The fame of Offian (hall rife : his deeds (hall be like 
11 his father's*. Let us rufh in our arms, fon of Morni, 
" let us rufh to battle. Gaul, if thou (halt return, go 
M to Selma's lofty hall. Tel! Everallin that I fell with 
" fame: carry the fword to Branno's daughter: let her 
•' give it to Ofcar when the years of his youth (hall 
"arife(/). M 

Next to war, love makes the principal figure: and 
well it may; for in Offian 's poems it breathes every 
thing fweet, tender, and elevated. M On Lubar's grafly 
11 banks they fought; and Grudar fell. Fierce Gairbar 
" came to the vale of the echoing Tura, where Braflb- 
" lis, faireft of his' fitters, all alone raifed the-fongoP 
11 grief. She fung the actions of Grudar, the youth of 
" her fecret foul: fhe mourned him in the field of blood; 
" but ftill (he hoped his return. Her white bofom is 
" feen from her robe, as the moon from the clouds of 

(d) Fingal, book 5, 

(ej Cartbon. 
(/; Lathmon. 
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" night: her voice was fofter than the harp, to raifethe 
" fong pf grief: her foul was fixed on Grudar, the fer- 
•' cret look of .her* eye was his; — when wih thou comet 
" in thine arms, thou mighty in the war ? Take, BrafTo- 
M lis, Cairbar (aid, take this fhield of blood; fix it or* 
f< high within my hall, the armour of my foe. Her foft 
" heart beat againft her fide: diftra&ed, pale, fhe ikwv 
•• and found her youth in his blood.- -She died on Crom- 
*« la's heath. Here refts their duft,,Cuchuliin; and thefe 
V two lonely yews, fprung from their tombs, wifli to 
**- meet on high. Fair was BrafTolis on the plain, and 
«• Grudar on the hill. The bard (hall preferve their 
f ' names, and repeat them to future times (^)." " Plea- 
" fant is thy voice, O Carril, faid the blue-eyed chief of 
<• Erin ; and lovely are the Words of other times: they 
" are like the calm (bower of fpring, when the fun looks 
«■ on the field, and the light cloud flies over the hill. O 
• f ftrike the harp in praifcof my love, the lonely fun- 
f ( beam of Dunfcaich : ftrike the harptn praife of Brage- 
•* ' la, whom I left in the ifle of mi ft, the fpoufe of Semo's 
f« fon — Doft thou raife thy fair face from the rock to 
" find the fails of Cuchullin ? the fea is rolling far dif- 
'« tant, and its white foam will deceive thee for my fails. 
** Retire, my love, for it is night, and the, dark winds 
'< figh in thy hair : retire to the hall of my feafts, and 
<' think of times that are paft; for I will not return till the 
" florm of war ceafe. — O Connal,fpeak of war and arms, 
H and fend her from my mind; for lovely with. her ra- 
ct ven-hair is the white-bofomed daughter of Sorglan(^)." 
Malvina fpeaks. ' " But thou dwelleft in the foul of 
'« Malvina, fon of mighty Oman. My fighs arife with 
«• the beam of the eaft, my tears defcend with the drops 
" of night. I was a lovely tree in thy prefence, Ofcar, 
«* with all my branches round me; but thy death came 
«« like a blaft from the defert, and laid my green head 
•* low: the fpring returned with its mowers, but of me 
«« not a leaf fprung. The virgins faw me. filenf in the 

(g) Fingal, hook I. 
{h) FingaK book U 
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" iiall, and they touched the harp of joy. The tear 
" was on the cheek of Mafvina, and the virgins beheld 
M my grief. Why art thou fad, they faid, thoirfirft of 
" the maids of Lutha ? Was he lovely as the beam of the' 
u morning, and ftately in. thy fight (f) ?" " Fingal came 
41 in his mridnefs, rejoicing in fecYet over the actions of 
•• his fon. Morni's face brightened with gladnefs, and 
" his aged eyes looked faintly through tears of joy. We 
" came to the hails of Selma, and fat round the frtft of 
M moils. The maids of the fong came into our prefence, 
*' and the mildly-blufhing Everallin. Her dark hair 
<( fpreads on her neck of foow, her eye rolls in fecret 
" on Oifian. She touches the harp of mufic, and we 
M Mefs the daughter of Branno (*)." 

Had the Caledonians made Haves of their women, and 
thought as meanly of them as lavages commonly do, it 
could never have entered the imagination of Oifian to a- 
fcribe to them thofe numberlefs graces that exalt the fe- 
male fex, and render many of them objects of pure and 
elevated affection. Without the aid of infpi ration, fuch 
refined manners could never have been conceived by a 
favage. I fay more : Suppofing a favage to have been 
divinely infpired, manners fo tnconfiftent with their owa 
would not have been relifhed, nor even comprehended, 
by his countrymen. And yet that* they were highly re* 
lifted is certain, having been univerfally difJufed among 
all ranks, and preferred for many ages by memory alone, 
without writing. Here the argument mentioned above 
flrikes with double force, to evince, that the manners of 
the Caledonians mail have been really fuch as Oifian 
defcribes. 

Cathartna Alexowna, Emprefs of Raffia, -promoted 
aiTemblies .of men and women, as a means to poiira the 
manners of her fubje&s. And in order to preferve de- 
cency in fuch aflemblies. ihe published a body of regula- 
tions, -of which the following are a fpecimen. " Ladies 
<( who play at forfeitures,, gueftions and commands, &c.' 

(i) Cromt. 
(Jt) Lathmon. 
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" ihall not be' noify nor riotous. No gentleman mutf: 
•• attempt to force a kifs, nor ftrike a woman in the af- 
" fembiy, under pain of exclufion. Ladies are not to 
•« get drunk upon any pretext whatever ; nor gentlemen 
«« before nine." Compare the manners that required fuch: 
regulations with thofe defcribed above. Can We fuppofe, 
that the ladies and gentlemen of O /Ban's poems ever a- 
mufed themfelves, after the age of twelve, with hide and 
feek, queftions and commands, or fuch childtfh playr^ 
£an it enter into our thoughts that Bragela or Malvina- 
were fo often drunk, as to require the reprimand of a 
public regulation ? or that any hero of OiEan ever, ftruck 
a woman of fafhion in ire ? 

The immortality of the foul was a capital article in the 
Celtic creed, intiukated by the Druids (/), And in Va- 
lerius Maximus we find the following paffage. >" Gallos,^ 
• «s memorise proditum eft, pecunias, mutuas. quae fi bi a - 
'* pud inferos redd erentur, dare: quia perfuafum habue* 
" rint, animas hominum immortales cGt. Dicereru ftul- 
" tos> nifi idem braccati fenfiftent quod palliatus Pytha- 
V goras fenfit *(»)." All favages have an impreffion of 
immortality ; but few, even of the moft enlightened be- 
fore Chriftianity prevailed, had the lea ft notion of any 
occupations in another life, but what they were accu Hom- 
ed to in this. Even Virgil, with all his poetical inven- 
tion, finds no amufements * for his departed heroes, but 
what they were fond of when alive ; the fame Jove for 
war, the fame tafte for hunting, and the fame affedtion 
to their friends. As we have no reafon to expeel more 
invention in Olfian, the obfervation may ferve as a key to 
the ghofts introduced by him, and to his whole machi- 
nery, as termed by critics. His defcription of thefe 
ghofts is copied plainly from the creed of his country. 

(/) Pompontus- Mela. Ammiaous Marcellious. 
* *< It is reported, that the Gauls frequently lent money to be 
«« paid back in the infernal regions, from a firm perfuafion that the 
•* fouls of men were immortal. I would have called them fools, 
*« if thofe wearers of breeches had not thought the fame as Pytha- 
«• goras who wore a cloak." 
(m) Lib. a. ., 
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In an hiftorical account of the progrefs of manners, it 
would argue grofs infenfibility to overlook thofe above 
mentioned. The fubjecl, it is true, has fwelled upon 
my hands beyond expectation; but it is not a little inte- 
refting. If thefe manners be genuine, they are a lingular 
phenomenon in the Hiftory of Man : if they be the in* 
vcntion of an illiterate bard, among favages utterly igno- 
rant of fuch manners, the phenomenon is no lefs fingulari 
Let either fide be taken, and a fort of miracle muil be 
admitted. In the in fiances above given, fuch a beautiful 
mixture there h of fimplicity and dignity, and fo muck 
life given to the manners defcribed, that real manners 
were never reprefented with a more finking appearance 
of truth. If thefe manners be fictitious, I fay again, that 
the author muft have been infpired: they plainly exceed 
the invention of a favage; nay, they exceed the inven* 
tioa of any known .writer. Every -man will judge for 
himfelf : it is perhaps fondnefs for fuch refined manners, 
that makes me incline to reality againft fiction. 
1 am aware at the fame time, that manners fo pure 
- and elevated, in the firfl ftage of Society, are difficult to 
be accounted for. The Caledonians were not an original 
tribe, to found a fuppofition that they might have man- 
ners peculiar tp themfelves : they were a branch of the 
Celtae, and had a language common to them with the in- 
habitants of Gaul, and of England. The manners pro* 
bably of all were the fame, or nearly fo; and if we ex- 
pect any light for explaining Caledonian manners, it muft 
be from that quarter : we have indeed no other refource* 
Diodortls Siculus («) reports pf the Celts, that, though 
warlike, they were upright in their dealings, and far re* 
moved from deceit and duplicity. Casfar (*), " Galii ho- 
" mines aperti minimeque infidiofi, qui per virtu tern, non 
•« per dolum, dimicare confueverunt *." And though 
cruel to their enemies, yet Pompomus Mela(l) obferves, 

(n) Lib. $. 
(0) De Bcllo Africo. 
* " The Gauls are of an open temper, not at all kifidfous'; an4 
H in fight they rely on valour, not on ftratagem." 
(/) Lib. 3. 
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that they were kind and companionate to the ^applicant 
and unfortunate. Strabo (q) defcribes the Gauls as ftu- 
dious of war, and of great alacrity in fighting; otherwife 
an innocent people, altogether void of malignity. He 
fays, that they had three orders of men, bards, priefts* 
and drutds ; that the province of the bards was to ftudy 
poetry, and to compofe fongs in praife of their deceafed 
heroes; that the priefh prefided over divine worfhip;Hnd 
tjiat the druids, befide ftudying moral and natural philo* 
fophy, determined all controversies, and had fome direc- 
tion even in war. Caefar, lefs attentive to civil matters, 
comprehends thefe three orders under the name of dru- 
ids; and obferves, that the druids teach their difciples 
a vaft number , of verfes, which they muft get by heart. 
Diodorus Siculus fays, that the Gauls had poets termed 
bards, who fung airs accompanied with the harp, in prajfe 
'of fome, and difpraife of others. Lucan, (peaking of 
the three orders, fays, 

" Vos quoque, qui fortes animas, belloque pererpp- 

1 « tas, 
«« Laudibus in longum, vates, dimittitis «vpra, 
" Plurima fecuri fudiftis carmina bardi f /' 

With refpecl: to the Celtic women in particular, it h 
agreed by all writers, that they were extremely beauti- 
ful (r). They were no lefs remarkable for fpirit than 
for beauty. If we can rely on Diodorus Siculus, the 
Women in Gaul equalled the men in courage. Tacitus, 
in .his life of Agricola, fays, that the Britifh women 
frequently joined with the men, when attacked by an 
enemy. And fo much were they regarded, as to be 
thought capable of the higheft command. " Neque 

(q) Lit. 4. 
j> " You too, ye bards! whom facred raptures 6re, f 
«< To chant your heroes to yoor country's lyre; 
* c Who confecrate in your imrtortal ft rain, 
•* Brave patriot fouls, in righteous battle flain. , 
«• Securely ojow the tuneful talk renew. 
" And nobieft themes in deathlefs fongs purfue." 

Rows. 
(r) Diodorus Siculus, Ub. i . Athenaeus, lib. 13. 
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" enim fexum in imperils difccrnant *,** fays the fame 
author (/). And accordingly, during the war carried 
on by Cara&acus, a gallant Britifh King, againft *the 
Romans, Carufmandua was Queen of the Brigantes. 
Boadicea is recorded in Roman annals as a queen of a 
warlike fpirit. She led on a great army againft the Ro- 
mans; and in exhorting her people to behave with cou- 
rage, fhe obferved, that it was not unufual to fee a Bri- 
tifli army led on to battle by a woman ; to which Tacitus 
adds his teftimorty: " Solitum quidem Britannis fcemin- 
•» arum ductu bellare f (')•" No wonder that Celtrc 
women; fo amply provided with fpirit, as well as beauty, 
made a capital figure in every public entertainment («). 

The Gallic Celtae undoubtedly carried with them - 
Aeir manners and cuftoms to Britain, and fpread them 
gradually from fouth to north. And as the Caledonians, 
inhabiting a mountainous country in the northern parts 
of the ifland, had little commerce with other nations, 
they preferred long in purity many Celtic cuftoms, par- 
ticularly that of retaining bards. All the chieftains had 
bards in their pay, whofe province it was to compofe 
Fongs in praife of their anceftors, and ta accompany thofe 
fpngs with the harp. This entertainment inflamed thfeir 
love for war, and at the fame time foftened their man- 
ners, which, as Strabo reports, were naturally innocent 
and void of malignity. It had befide a wonderful, in- 
fluence^ in forming virtuous manners: the hards, in praif- 
ing deceafed heroes, would naturally felecT: virtuous 
actions, which make the belt figure in heroic poetry, and 
tend the moft to illuftrate the hero' of their fong : vice 
may be flattered ; but praife is never willingly nor fuc- 
cefsfully beftowed upon any achievement but what is 
virtuous and heroic. It is accordingly obferved by Am- 
mianus Marcellinu* (x), that the bards inculcated in 

• «« They made no diftin<aioh of fex in conferring authority." 

(s) Vita Agricolae, cap. i6\ 
f * The Britons even followed women as leaders in the field.* 9 

(/) Annalium, lib. 14.* 

(*) Athenaeus, lib. io. 

(*) Lib. 15. 
Vol. II. E 
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their fongs virtue and aclions wdrthy of praife. The 
bards, who were in high eftimation, became great pro- 
ficients io poetry; of whioh we have a conspicuous in- 
fiance in the works of OlEan. Their capital compofi- 
tions were diligently fludied by thofe of their own or- 

' der, and much admired by all. The fongs of the bards, 
accompanied with the harp, made a deep impreffion on 
the young warrior, elevated fome into heroes, *nd pro- 
moted virtue in every hearer *. Another circumftance 
concurred to form Caledonian manners, common to them 
with every nation in the firft ftage of fociety; which, is, 
that avarice was unknown among them. People in that 
ft age, ignorant of habitual wants, and having a ready 
fupply \>f all that nature requires, have little notion of 
property, and not the (lighted notion of accumulating 
the goods of fortune ; and for that reafon are always 
found honeft and difinterefted. With refpecl to the x fe- 
male (ex, who make an illuftrious figure in Oflian 's poems, 
if they were fo eminent both for courage and beauty as 
they are represented by the beft authors, it is no wonder 
that they are painted by Oflian as objects of love the moil 
pure and refined. Nor ought it to be overlooked, that 
the foft and delicate notes of the harp have a tendency 
to purify manners, and to refine love. 

Whether the caufes here afligned of Celtic manners be 
fully adequate may well admit of a<loubt; but if authen- 
tic hiftory be relied on, we can entertain no doubt, that 
the manners of the Gallic and Britifh Celts, including 
the Caledonians, were fuch as are above defcribed. And 

. as the manners afcribed by Oflian to his countrymen the 
Caledonians, are in every particular conformable to thofe 
now mentioned, it clearly follows, that Oflian was no 



* Polydore Virgtl fays, Hiherat fiint muficae perhmtmi, [In Englifh 
that: * The Irifh are moft Ikilful to mufic."— Ireland was peopled 
from Britain j and the mafic of that country muft have been de- 
rived from Britilb bards. The Welch bards were the great cham- 
pions <rf independence; and in particular promoted an obflinate re- 
finance to Edward I. when he carried hw arms into Wales. And 
hence the tradition, that the Welch bards were all flanghtered b/ 
that King. 
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inventor, bat drew his pictures of manners from real life. 
This is made highly probable from intrinsic evidence, 
the fame that is fo copioufly urged above : and now by 
authentic hiftory that probability is fo much heightened 
as fcarce to leave room for a doubt. 

Our prefent Highlanders are but a final! part of the in- 
habitants of Britain ; and they have been finking in their 
importance, from the time that arts and fciences made a 
figure, and peaceable manners prevailed. And yet in 
that people are difcernible many remaining features of 
their forefathers the Caledonians; They have to this day 
a difpoGtion to war, and when difciplined make excellent 
foldiers, fober, active, and obedient. They are emi- 
nently hofpitable ; and the char after given by Strabo of 
the Gallic Celtae, that they were innocent, and devoid of - 
malignity, is to them perfectly applicable. That they 
have not the magnanimity and heroifm of die Caledoni- 
ans, is eafily accounted for. The Caledonians were a 
free and independent people, unawed by any fuperior 
power, and living under the mild government of their own 
chieftains : compared with their forefathers, the prefent 
highlandefs make a very inconfiderable figure: their coun- 
try is barren, and at any rate is but a fmall part of a po- 
tent kingdom; and their language deprives them of inter- 
coutfe with their polifhed neighbours. 

There certainly never happened in literature a difco- 
very more extraordinary than the works of Ofljan. To 
lay the fcene of action among hunters in the firft flage of 
fociety, and to beftow upon fuch a people a fyfiem of 
manners that would do honour to* the moft poliihed ftate, 
feemed at firft an ill contrived forgery. But if a forgery, 
why fo bold and improbable ? why not invent manners 
more congruous to the favage ftate ? And as at any rate 
the work" has great merit, why did the author conceal 
himfelff' Thefe confederations roufed my attention,, and 
produced the foregoing difquifition;' which I finifhed, 
without imagining that any more light could be obtained. 
But after a long interval, a thought ftruck me, that as 
the Caledonians formerly were much connected with the. 
Scandinavians, the manners of tfce.latter might probably 
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give light in the preTent enquiry. I chearfully fpread 
my fails in a wide ocean, not without hopes of importing 
precious merchandife. ' Many volumes did I turn over 
of Scandinavian hiftory ; efpecially where the manners of 
1 the inhabitants in the fir ft ftage of fociety are delineated ; 
and now I proceed to prefect my readers with the fruits 
of my labours, 

The Danes, fays Adam of Bremen, are remarkable 
for elevation of mind : the punifhment of death is lefs 
dreaded by them thai) that of whipping. " The philo- 
•' fophy of the Cimbri," fays Valerius Maximus, " is 
u gay arid refolute: they leap for joy im a battle, hop- 
«• ing for a glorious end: in ficknefs they lament, for 
** fear of the contrary ." What fortified their'courage 
was a perfuafion, that thofe who die in battle fighting 
bravely, are inftantly tranilated to the hall of Odin, to 
drink beer out of the fkull of an enemy. " Happy in 
" their miftake," fays Lucan, " are the people who 
" live near the pole: perfuaded that death is only a paf- 
" fage to long life, they are undifturbed by the moil 
" grievous of all fears, that of dying: they eagerly rua 
«' to arms, and, efteem it cowardice to fpare a life they 
" (hall foon recover in another world." Such was their 
-magnanimity, that they fcorned to fnatch a victory by 
furprife. Even in their piratical expeditions, inftances 
are recorded of fetting afide all the (hips that exceeded 
thofe. of the enemy, left the victory mould be attributed 
to fuperiority of numbers. It was held unmanly to de- 
cline a combat, however unequal ; for courage, it was 
thought,' rendered all men equal. The fhedding tears 
was unmanjy, even for the death of friends. 

The Scandinavians were fenfible in a high degree to 
praife and reproach ;. for love of fame was their darling 
palfion. Olave, King of Norway, placing three of his 
fcalds or bards around him in a battle, " You fhall not 
" relate," faid he, " what you have only heard, but 
u what you are eye-witnefles of." Upon every occafion 
we find them infifting upon glory, honour, and contempt 
of death, as leading principles. The bare fufpicion of 
cowardice was attended with universal contempt': a man 
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who loft his buckler, or received a wound behind, durft 
never again appear in public. Frotho King of Denmark,t 
taken captive in a battle, obftinately refufed either liberty 
or life. ■« To What end," fays he, " mould I furvive* 
•• the difgrace of being made a captive? Should you even 
" reftore to me my lifter, my treafure, and my kingdom, 
" would thefe benefits , reftore to me my honour ? Fu- 
H tare ages will always have it to fay, that Frotho was 
M taken by his enemy (j)." 

Much efficacy is above afcribe<f to the fongs of Cale- 
donian bards v and with fatisfactfon I find my obferva- 
tions juftified in every Scandinavian hiftoty. The Kings 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, are reprefented in 
ancient Chronicles ad conftantly attended with fcalds or 
bards, *vho Were treated with great refpecl, efpecially by 
princes diftinguifhed in war. Harold H'arfager at his 
feafts placed them above all his other officers; and em- 
ployed them in negotiations of the greateft importance. 
The poetic art, held in great eftimation, was cultivated 
by men of the firft rank. Rogvald, Earl of Orkney, faff- 
ed foe an able poet. King Regnar was diftinguifhed in 
poetry, no lefs than in war. It was the proper province 
of bards in Scandinavia, as in other countries; to cele- 
brate in odes the atchievements of deceafed "heroes. They 
were frequently employed in animating the troops before 
a battle. Hacon Earl of Norway, in his famous engage- 
ment againft the warriors of Iomfburg, had five celebrat- 
ed poets each of whomfung an ode to the foldiers ready 
to engage- Saxo Grammaticus, defcribing a battle be- 
tween Waldemar and Sueno, mentions a fcald belonging 
to the former,- who", advancing to the front of the army, 
reproached the latter in a pathetic ode as the murderer of ., 
his own father. 

The odes of the Scandinavian bards have a peculiar 
energy; which is not difficult to be accounted for. The 
propenfity of the Scandinavians to war, their love of glo- 
ry, their undaunted courage, and their warlike exploits, 
naturally produced elevated fentiments,_and an elevated 
tone of^ language ; both of which were difplayed in cele- 
(j) Saxo Grammaticus. 

. E 3 
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brating heroic deeds. Take the following inflances. The 
«iirft is from the Edda, which contains the birth and ge- 
nealogy of their gods. " The giant Ryraer arrives from 
44 the eaft, carried in a chariot : the great ferpent, roll- 
11 ing himfelf forioufly in the waters, lifteth op the fea. 
" The eagle fcrcams, and with his horrid beak tears the 
u dead, T^he veflel of the gods is fet afloat. The black 
44 prince of fire iflues from the fouth, furrounded with 
*• flames: the fwords of the gods beam like the fun: flia- 
" ken are the rocks, and fall to pieces. The female gi- 
•• ants wander about weeping; men in crouds tread the 
*• paths of death. Heaven is fplit afunder, the fun dar- 
" kened, and the earth funk in the ocean. The mining 
u ftars vanifh : the fire rages : the world draws to an 
" end; and the flame afcending licks the vault of hea- 
«« ven. lfrom the bofom of the waves an earth emer- 
'*« ges, cloathed withjovely green: the floods retire: the 
" fields produce without culture: misfortunes are baoifh- 
•« ed from the world. Balder and bis brother, gods of 
" war, return to inhabit the ruined, palace of Odin. A 
" palace more refpleodent than the fun rifes now to 
" view; adorned with a roof of gold: there good men 
" mall inhabit; and live in joy and pleafure through all 
<• ages." In a collection of ancient hiftorical moouments 
of the north, published by Biorner, a learned Swede, 
there" is the following paflage. " Grander, perceiving 
*« Grymer ruining furioufly through oppofing battalions , 
•* cries aloud, Thou alpne remained to engage with me 
<< in (ingle combat. It is now thy turn to feci the keen,* 
" nefs of my fword. Their fabres, like dark and threat* 
" cning clouds, haog*dreadful in the air. Grymer's 
«« weapon darts down like a thunderbolt : their fwords fu- 
»« rioufly ftrike: they are bathed in gore. Grymer 
<• chraves the cafque of his enemy, hews his armour in 
" pieces, and pours the light into his bofom* Grander 
" finks to the ground; and Grymer gives a- dreadful 
" ihout of triumph." This picture is done with a maf- 
terly hand. The capital circumftances are judicioufly 
fele&ed; and the narration is compact and rapid. In- 
dulge me with a moment's paufe to compare this picture 
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with one or two in OiKan's manner. ** As autumn's dark 
'• ftorm pours from two echoing hills; fo to each othef 
'* approach the heroes. As from high rocks two dark 
" ftreams m^et, and mix and roar on the plain ; fo meet 
" Lochlin and Innis fail, loud, rough, and dark in bat- 
" tie. Chief mixes his ifrokes with chief, and man with 
" man ; fteei founds on fteel, helmets are cleft on high* 
" Blood burfts, and fmoaks around. Strings murmur 
* on the poliflied yew. Dart* rujh along the fky. Spears 
" fall like fparks of flame that gild the ftormy face of 
" night. As the noife of the troubled ocean when roll 
" the wares on high, as the laft peal of thundering hea- 
u yen, fuch is the noife of battle. Though Cormac's 
u hundred bards were there, feeble were the voice of an 
" hundred bards to fend the deaths to future times ; for 
" many were the heroes who fell, and wide poured the 
" blood of the valiant.'* Again, " As roll a thoufand 
" waves to the rocks, fo came on Swaran's hofts as 
*» meets a rock a thoufand waves, fo Innis-fail met Swa- 
** ran. The voice of death is heard all around, and mix* 
" es with the found/ of fhields. Each hero is a pillar of 
M darkoefs, and the fword a beam' of fire in his hind. 
" From Wing to wing echoes the field, like a hundred 
•• hammers that rife by turns on the red fun of the fur- 
44 nace. Who are thofe on Lena's heath, fo gloomy and 
" dark? they are like two clouds, and their fwords 
" lighten abo*e. Who is it but Oflian's fon, and the 
44 car-borne chief of Erin ?" Thefe two descriptions 
make a deeper impreftton, and fwell the heart more 
than the former : they are more poetical by fliort Smiles 
finely interwoven ; and the images are far more lofty* 
And yet Oman's chief talent is fentiment, in which Scan- 
dinavian bards are far inferior: in the generofity, tender- 
nefs, and humanity of his fenttments, he has not a rival. 

The ancient Scandinavians were undoubtedly a bar- 
barous people compared with the fouthern nations of 
Europe; but that they were far from being grofs favages, 
maybe gathered from a poem frill extant, named Hava- 
maal; or, The fublime difcourfe* of Odin. Though 
that poem is of great antiquity, it is replete with good 
E 4 
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Jefibns and judicious reflections; of which the following 
ire. a fpecimen: 

Happy is he who gains the applaufe and .good will of 
men. 

Love your friends, and alfo love their friends. 

Be not the firft to break with your friend: forrow 
gnaws the heart of him who has not a fingle friend to ad- 
vife with. 

. Where is the virtuous man that hath not a failing ? 
Where is the wicked man that hath not fome good 
quality ? > 

Riches take wing: relations die: you yourfelf fhall 
die. One thing only is out of the reach of fate; which 
is, the judgment that partes on the dead. 

There is no malady more fevere than the being dis- 
contented with one's lot. 

Let not a man be over- wife nor over curious : if he 
would fleep in quiet, let him not feek to know his de- 
ftiny. 

While we live, let us live well : a man lights his fire, 
but before it be burnt out, death may enter. 

A coward' dreams that he may live for ever : if he 
fliould efcape every other weapon, he cannot efcape that 
of old age. 

The flocks know when to retire from pafture: thp 
glutton knows not when to retrre from the feaft. 

The lewd and diffolute make a mock of every" thing, 
not confidering how much they deferve to be mocked. 

The beft provifion for a journey is .ftrength of under- 
standing: more ufeful than treafure, it weLcomes one to 
the table of the ftranger. 

Hitherto the manners of the Scandinavians refemble, 
in many capital circutnftances, thofe delineated in the 
works of Ofltan. I lay not, however, great ftrefs upon 
that refemblanco, becaufe fuch manners a/e found among 
feveral other warlike nations in the firft ftage of fociety. 
The circumftance that has occafioned the greateft doubt 
about Oflian's fyftem of manners, is the figure his women 
make. Among other favage nations, they are held to be 
beings of an inferior rank; and as fuch are treated with 
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very little refpect: in Oflian they make an illuftrious 
figure, and are highly regarded by the men. I have not 
words to exprefs my fatisfaction, when I difcovered, that 
anciently among the barbarous Scandinavian*, the female 
fex made a figure no lefs illuftrious, A refembJanoc fo 
complete with refpect to a matter extremely fingujar 
among barbarians, cannot S ail to convert the moll obit.in- 
ate infidel, leaving no? doubt of Ofllin's veracity.— But 
I ought not to anticipate. One cannot pafs a verdict till 
the evidence be fummed up;. and to that taik I now pro-* 
ceed, with fanguine hopes of fuccefs. 

It is k a fa£ afceftained by many writers, That women* 
in the north of Europe were eminent for refolution and 
courage. Ccefar, in the firft book of his Commentaries > 
describing a battle he fought with the Helvetii, fays,, 
that the women, with a warlike fpirit* exhorted their 
hufbands to perfift, and placed the waggons in a line, to> 
prevent their flight. Florus and Tacitus mention that 
feveral battles of thofe barbarous nations were renewed* 
by their women, prefenting their naked bofoms, and de- 
claring their abhorrence of captivity. Flavius Vopifcus> 
•writing of Proculu9 Caefar,fays, that an hundred Sarma- 
tian Virgins were taken in battle. The Longobard wo- 
men, when many of their hufbands were cut oifin a bat* 
tie, took up arms, and obtained the victory (d)* The 
females of the Galaclophagi, a Scythian tribe, were^ as 
warliN as the males, and went often with them to» 
war (e). In former times, many women in Denmark 
applied themfelves to arms (f). Jornandes defer ibea 
the women of the Goths as full of courage, and trained 
to arms like the men. Joannes Magnus, Archbifhbp of 
Upfal, fays the fame; and mentions in particular an ex* 
pedition of the Goths to invade a neighbouring country* 
in which more women went along with the men thaa 
wece left at home {g). Several Scandinavian womea 
# • 

. (d) Paulus Diaconus. \ • • ^ 

(e) Nicolaus Dairafcenus. 
(/) Saxo Grammaricus. 
{g) Book i, 

/ ' E S ■ 
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•exercifed piracy (h). The Cimbri were always attended 
with their wives, even in their dtflant expeditions, and 
were more afraid of their reproaches, than of the blows 
of the enemy. The' Goths, compelled by famine to fur- 
render to Belifariu* the city of Ravenna, were bitterly 
reproached by their wives for cowardice (#). la a bat- 
tle between Regner, King of Denmark, and Fro, King 
of Sweden, many women took <part with the former, 
Langertha in particular, who fought with her hair flow- 
ing about her moulders. Regner, being victorious, de- 
manded who that woman was, who had behaved fo gal- 
lantly ; and finding her to be a virgin of noble birth, he 
took her to wife. He afterward divorced her, in order 
to make way for a daughter of the King of Sweden. 
Regner being unhappily engaged in a civil war with 
Harald, who afpired to the throne of Denmark, Lan- 
gertha, overlooking her wrongs, brought from Norway, 
a body of men toaflift her hufband; and behaved fo gal- 
lantly, that, in the opinion of all, Regner was indebted 
to her for the victory. 

To find women, in no inconsiderable* portion, of the 
globe, dropping their timid nature, and rivalling men in 
their capital property of courage, is a lingular phoenome- 
.non. That thip phenomenon muft have had an adequate) 
„ caufe, is certain ; but of that caufe it is better to ac- 
knowledge our utter ignorance, however mortifying* 
than to fqueeze out conjectures* that will not bc.r exa- ' 
ruination. 
• , In rude nations, prophets and foothfayers are held to, 
be a fuperior clafs of men: what a figure then mull the 
Vandal women have made, when, in that nation, as Pro* 
copius fays, all the prophets and foothfayers were of the 
female fex? In Scandinavia, women are faid to have 
been fkilful in magic arts, as well as men. Tacitus in- 
forms us, that the Germans had no odier phyficians 
but their women. They followed the armies, to ftaunch 
the blood, and fuck the wounds of their hufbands *. He 

(b) Olaus Magnus. 

(t) Procopius, Hiftoria Gothica, fib. %<* - 

* The exprduon of Tacitus is beautiful; <\,A4 nwlrca, ad con* 
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mentions a facl, that fets the German women in a confpi- 
cuous light, That female hoftages bound the Germans 
more ftri&ly to their engagements than male hoftages* 
He adds, " Inefle quin etiam fan&um aliquid et provi- 
" dum put ant : nee aut condlta earum afpernantur, aut 
" refponfa negliguntur f.v The hiftories and romances 
of the north reprefent women, and even princefles acting 
as phyficians in war. 

Polygamy fprung up in countries where women are 
treated as- inferior beings : it can never take place where 
the two fcxes are held to be of equal rank. For that 
feafon, polygamy never was known among the northern 
nations of Europe. Saxo Grammaticus, who wrote the 
hiftory of Denmark in the twelfth ceniary, gives not the 
fligbteft hint of polygamy, even among kings and princes. 
Crantz in his hiAory of the Saxons (4), affirms, that 
polygamy was, never known among the northern nations 
of Europe \ which is confirmed by every other writer 
/who gives the hiftory of any of thofe nations. SchefFer, 
in particular,, who writes the hiftory of Lapland, ob- 
ferves, that neither polygamy nor divopce w.e*e ever 
beard of in. that country, not even daring paganifrm 

We have the authority of Procoptu* ( /), that the 
women in thofe countries were remarkable for beauty,, 
and that thofe of the Goths and Vandals were die fined; 
that ever had been, feen Italy; and we have the autho- 
rity of Crantz, that chaftity was in high. eftimation a- 
mong the- Danes, Swedes, and other Scandinavians. 
When, thefe facl*, ate added to thofe. above-mentioned, it 

" juges, vulnera ftcunt: nee illae numerate aut) exfiigere plugas 
** pavent: cibofque ct hortamina pugnantibus geftant.--- [In EngHflv 
" thus : When wounded, they find phyficians in their mothers and ~ 
". wives, who are not afraid to count and- fuck their wounds. They 
u cany provifions for their fdns and hufbands, and animate them in 
»' Katile. by their exhortations."] 

f u They believe that there Is ibmethiiig fared in their charac- 
M ter, and that they have a forefight of futurity ; for this reafoi* 
" thrir counfels are always refpefted ; nor are their opinions eve* 
tt disregarded." 

(h) Lib. i. cap. *. ' 

($ Hifloria Gothic*, lib. 3. 
E. 4 
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will not be thought flfrange, that fove between the fexes, 
even among that rude people, was a pure and elevated 
paffion. That it was in fact fuch, is .certain, if hiftory 
can be* credited, or the fcntiments of a people expreffed 
in their poetical compofitions. 1 beg'n with the latter, 
as evidence the moft to,he relied on. The ancient poems 
of Scandinavia contain the warmeft expreffions of love 
and regard for the female fex. In an ode of King Regr 
ner, Lodbrog, a very ancient poem, we find the follow- 
ing fentiments: " We fought with fwords upon a pro- 
" montory of England, when I faw ten thoufand of my 
•* foes rolling in the cktft. A dew of blood diftilled 
- " from our fwords: the arrows, that flew in fearch of the 
,c helmet, hiffed through the air. The pleasure of that 
M day was like the clafping a fair virgin in my arms." 
Again, «« A young man mould march early to the con- 
" flicl of artns ; in which confifts the glory of the war- 
's, rior. He who afpires to the love of a miftrefs, ought 
«« to be dauntlefs in the clafh of fwords." Thefe Hy- 
perboreans, it would appear, had early learned to com- 
bine the ideas of love and of military prowefs; which is 
•ftill more confpicuous in an ode of Harald the Valiant, of 
a later date. That prince, who made a figure in the mid- 
dle of the 1 1 th century, traverfed all the feas of the north* 
and made piratical incurfions even upon the coafts of the 
Mediterranean. In this ode he complains, that the glo- 
ry he had acquired made no impreilion on Eliffir, daugh- 
ter to Jariflas, King of Ruffia. *< I have made the tour 
.«* of Sicily. My brown veflel, full of mariners, made 
<e a fvvift progrefs. My co'urfe, I thought, would never 
" flacken — and yet a Ruffian maiden fcorns me. The 
•*' troops of Drontheim, which I attacked in my youth, 
"/exceeded ours in number. Terrible was the conflict: 
" I' left their young king dead on the field — 'and yet a 
<c Rullian maiden fcorns me. Eight exerctfes I Can per- 
4< form : I fight valiantly: firm is my feat on hotfeback: 

' f % inured am I to fvvimming : fwift is my motion on, 

•' fcates: I dart v the lance: I am fkilful-at the oar— 

^ " and yet a Ruffian maiden fcorns me. Gan (he deny* 

. «< this young and lovely maiden, - that near a city in. 
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" tfae fouth I joined buttle, ahd left behind me lading 
" monuments of my exploits ? — and yet a Ruffian 
" maiden fcorhs me. My birth was in the high country 
" of Norway, famous for archers: but fhip« were my 
" delight; and, far from the habitations of men, I have 
" traverfed the feas from north to fowth — and yet a 
*' Ruffian maiden fcorns me." In the very ancient poem 
of Havamaal, mentioned above, there are many expref- 
fions of love to the fair fex. *' He whq would gain the 
" love of a maiden, mufl addrefs her with fmooth fpeeches, 
" and fhowy gifts. It reqoires good fenfe to be a (kil- 
" ful lover." Again, «• If I afpire to the love of the 
" chaiteft virgin?, I can bend her mind, and make her 
•' yield toimy defires.'* The ancient Scandinavian chro- 
nicles prefent often to our view young warriors endeav- 
ouring to acquire the favour of their miftreffes, by boafr- 
iog of their accomplishments, fuch as their 'dexterity in 
fwimming and fcating, their talerit in poetry, their (kill 
in chefs, and their knowing all the ftars by name. Mal- 
let, in the Introduction to his Hiftory of Denmark, men- 
tions many ancient Scandinavian novels/ that turn upon 
love and herorfm. Thefe maybe juftly held as authen- 
tic evidence of the manners of the people : it is common 
to invent facts ; bat it is not common to attempt the in- 
venting manners. ' 

It is an additional proof of the great regard paid to 
women rn Scandinavia, that in Edda, the Scandinavian 
Bible, female deities make as great a figure as male 
deities. 

Agreeable to the manners defciibed, we find k uni- 
verfally admitted among the ancient Scandip avians, that 
beauty ought' to be the reward of courage and military 
(kill. A warrior was thought intitled to demand in mar- 
riage.any young woman, even of the higheft rank, "if he 
overcame his rivals in tingle combat : nor was it thought 
any hafdihip on the young lady to be yietdefd to the vic- 
tor. The ladies were not always of that opinion; for the 
ftouteft fighter is not always the handfomeil fellow^ not 
the mod eirgagmg. And in the Hi/lories of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, many iniUnces are related* of 
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men generouily interpofing to refcue young beauties from 
brutes, deftitute of every accomplishment but ffrength 
and boldnefs. Such ftories have a fabulous air ; and 
many of them probably are mere fables. Some of them, 
however, haVe a ftrong appearance of truth: men are in- 
troduced, who make a figure in the real hiftory of the 
country; and many eircumftance* are related, that make 
links in the chain of that hiftory. Take the following 
fpecimen: The ambauador& of Frotho, King of Den- 
mark, commiuioned to demand in marriage the daughter 
of a King of the Hunns, were feafted for three days, 
as the cuftom was in ancient times ; and being admitted 
to the young Priticefs, (he rejected the offer: " Be- 
-•« caufe," fays fhe> " your King has acquired no repir- 
" tation in war., but partes his time effeminately atr 
." home." IrtBiorners Collection- of Ancient Histori- 
cal Monuments* .mentioned above, there is the following, 
hiftory: Charles, King of Sweden, kept on foot an army 
of chofen men* His Queen had born him a daughter, 
.named Inguegerda, whole lively and graceful accomplish- 
ments were admired fl ill more than tier birth and for- 
tune. The breaft of the King overflowed with felicity. 
Grymer, a. youth of noble birth, knew to dye his fword 
in the blood of his enemies, to ran over craggy moun- 
tains, to wreftle, to play at Chefs, and to trace the mo- 
tions of the ftar9. He ftudied* to fhew his fkili in thq 
apartment of the-damfels, before the lovely Inguegerda* 
At length he ventured to open his mindx IC Wilt thou # 
••» O fair Princefs ! accept of me for a hufband, if I obtain 
" the King's confent?" «« Go, " fays flie, " and- 
•« fupplicate my father." The courtly youth, refpec>- 
ftlly addreumg the King, faid, «« Q King, give me in, 
" marriage thy beautiful 'daughter." He anfwered 
fternly, u Thou haft learned to handle thy arms:- thou 
" haft Acquired fome honourable diftin&ions* but haft 
«« thou ever gained a* victory, or given a banquet to 
f* favage beafts that rejoice in blood? «* Where (halt. 
« I go, King ! that I may dye my^fword in crirafon, 
•«• and render myfelf worthy of being thy fon in law?'* 
«* Bialmar, fon of Harec, faid the King, "who governs. 
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•< BiarmJand, has become terrible by a keen fword : the 
" firmeft (hields he hews in pieces, and loads his fol* 
14 lowers with booty. Go, and prove thy valour, by 
<* attacking that hero : caufe him to bite the duft, and 
"• Inguegerda (hall be thy reward," Grymer, return- 
ing to his fair miftrefe, faluted her with ardent looks of 
love. '* What anfwer haft thou received from the 
M King?" •• To. obtain thee I muft deprive the fierce 
" Hialmar of life" Inguegerda exclaimed with grief, 
" Alas ! my father hath devoted thee to death." Gry- 
mer fele&ed a troop of brave warriors, eager to follow 
him. They launch their veflela into the wide ocean: 
they unfurl their fa its, which catch the fpringing gale: 
the fhrowcb rattle, the, waves foam, and dam again ft the 
prows: they fteer their numerous vefleb to the more of* 
Gothland,; bent to glut the hungry raven, and to gorge 
the wolf with prey. Thus landed Grymer on Goth- 
land : and tljus did a beauteous maiden occaiion the 
death of many heroes. Hialmar demanded who the 
Grangers were. Grymer told his name; adding, that he 
had fpent the. fummer in queft of him, •«• May your ar- 
•• rival," replied Hialmar,. " be fortunate;- and may 
" health, aad honour attend you! You (hall partake of 
" my gold, with the unmixed juice o£ the grape. Thy 
" onsets, (aid Grymer,. I dace .not accept. 'Prepare for 
" battle ; and let us haften to give a banquet to beafts 
c< of prey. Hialmar laid bold of his white cuirafs, his 
M fword, and his buckler. Grymer) with a violent blow 
" of- his fabre, transfixes Hialmar s Ariel d, and cuts off 
" his left hand. Hialmar, enraged, brandimes his fword, 
" and ftriking off Grymers helmet and cuirafs, pierces 
M his breaft and fides ; an eflufion of' blood following the 
H wounds, Grymer, railing hi* fabce with both hands, 
•• lays Hialmar proftrate on the ground; and he himfelf 
u finks down upon the dead body of his adverfsry. He 
« was put on (hip board, and feemed to be at the- laft 
u period, of life when he landed* The diftrefled Pnncefs 
« undertook his cure, and reftored him to health. They 
< c were married with great folemnity, and the beauteous 
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•" bride of Grymer filled the heart of her hero with un- 
*' fading joy." 

According to the rude manriers of thofe times, a lover 
did not always wait for the confent of his miftrefs. Jo- 
annes Magnus, Archbifhop of Upfal, obferves, in his 
hiftory of the Goths, that ravifhing of women was of old 
no lefs. frequent among the Scandinavians than among the 
Greeks He. relates, that Gram, fon to the King of 
Denmark, carried off the King of Sweden's daughter, 
whofe beauty was celebrated in verfes exifting even in 
his time. Another inftance he gives, of Nicolaus King 
of Denmark (*»), who courted Uluilda, a noble" and 
beautiful Norvegian lady, and obtained her confent. 
Nothing remained but the celebration of the nuptials, 
when me was carried off by Suercher, King of Sweden. 
We have the authority of Saxo Grammaticus, that Ski- 
old, one of the firft Kings of Denmark, fought a duel for 
a beautiful young woman, and obtained^ her for a wife, 
'fhat author relates many duels of the fame kind. It 
was indeed common among the Scandinavians, before 
they became Chriftians, to fight for a wife, and to carry 
off the defired objecl by force of arms. No caufe of 
war between neighbouring kings was more frequent. 
Fridlevus King of Denmark fent a folemn embalFy to 
Hafmundus Ring of Norway, to demand in marriage his 

'daughter. Hafmundus had a rooted averfion to the 
Danes, who had done much mifchief in his country. 
41 Go," fays he to the ambafladors, '• and demand a 
"wife where you are lefs haW than in Norway." The 
young lady, who had no averfion to the match, intreated 
leave to fpeak. " You feem»" faid fbe, " not to con- 
" fult the good of your kingdom in rejecting fo potent 
"a fon-in law, who can carry by force what he is now 
*• applying for by intreaties." The father howejrer con- 
tinuing obftinate, difmifled the ambafladors. Fridlevus 
fent other ambafladors, redoubling his intreaties for a 

v favourable anfwer. Hafmundus faid, that one refufal 
might be thought fufncicnt; and in a fit of paifion put the 

(w) Book 18. 
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ambafladors to death. Fridlevus invaded Norway with 
a potent army ; and, after a defperate battle, carried off 
the lady in triumph. 

The figure that women made in the north of £urope 
by their courage, thek beauty, and their chaftity, could 
not fail to produce mutual efteera and love between the 
fexes: nor could that love fail to be purified into the 
raoft tender affection, when their rough manners were 
fmoothed in the progfefs of fociety. If love between the 
fexes prevail in Lapland as much as any where, which is 
Touched by Schefter in his hiftbfy of that country, it muft 
be for a reafon very different from that now mentioned. 
The males in JLapland, who are great cowards, have no 
reafon to defpife the females for their timidity ; and in 
every country where the, women equal the men, mutual 
efteem and affection naturally take place. Two Lapland 
odes communicated to us by the author mentioned, leave 
no doubt of this fact, being full of the tendered fenti- 
ments that love can infpire. The following is a literal 
t/anjlation. 

FIRST ODE. 

I. 

Kulnafatz my rein -deer, 
We have a long journey to go ; 
The moors are vail, 
And we muft hade ; 
Ourftrength, I fear. 
Will fail if we are flaw; 
And fo 

Our fangs will do. 
II. 
Kaige, the watery moor, 
Js pleafant unto me, 
Though long it be ; 
Since it doth to my miftrefs lead, 
Whom 1 adore; 
The Kilvva moor 
I ne'er a^ain will tread. 
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III. 

Thoughts fill'd my mind 

Whilil I through Kaigcpaft 

Swift as the wind. 

And my defire, 

Wing'd with impatient fire,. 

My rein- deer, let us hafte. 
IV. 
So (hall we quickly end our pleafing painr 
Behold my miftreis there, 
With decent motion walking o'er the plain. 
Kulnafati my rein deer, 
JLorfk yonder, where x • 

She wafhes in the lake: 
See while {he fwims, 
The waters from her purer limbs 
New clearnefs take. 



SECOND ODE. 

» 

I. 

With brighteft beams let the fun mine . 
On Orra moor : 
, Could I be fure 

That from the top o' th* lofty pine 
I Orra moor might fee, 
I to its higheft bough would climb, 
And with induftrious labour try 
Thence to defery 
My miftrefs, if that there fhe be. 

II. 
Could I but know, amid what flowers, 
Or in what fhade (he ftays, 
The gaudy bowers, 
With all their verdant pride, 
Their bloflbms and their fprays, 
Which make my miflrefs difappear, 
And her in envious darknefs hide, 
I from the roots, and bed of earth would teaj\ 
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III. 
Upon the raft of clouds I'll ride, 
Which unto Ona fly : 
O* th' ravens I would borrow wings, 
And all the feather'd inmates of the iky: 
But wings, alas, are me deny'd, 
The ftork and fwan their pinions will not lends 
There's none who unto Orra brings, 
Or will by that kind condud me befriend. , 

IV. 
Enough, enough ! thou haft delay'd 
So many rummers* days, 
The heft of days that crown the year, 
Which light upon the eye-lids dart, 
And melting joy upon the heart : 
But fince that thou fo long haft ftay'd, 
They in unwelcome darknefs difappesr. 
Yet vainly doft thou me forfakc ; 
I will purfiie and overtake. 

V. 
What ftronger is than bolts of fteel ? 
What can more fu rely bind? 
Love is ftrdnger far than it ; 
Upon the head in triumph (he doth fit; 
Fetters the mind, 
And doth- control 
The thought and foul. 

VI. 
A youth's defire is the defire of wind ; 
Ail his effays 
Are long delays; 
No iflue can they find. 
Away fond, councilors, away, 
No more advice obtrude 5 
1*11 rather prove 
The guidance of blind love ; 
To follow you is certainly to ftray : 
One (ingle counfel, tho' unwife, is good. 

In the Scandinavian manners here defcribed is difco- 
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vered a ftriking refemblance to thofe defcribed by Offian. 
And as fuch were the manners of the Scandinavians in 
the firfl ftage of fociety, it no longer remains a wonder, 
that the manpers of Caledonia fhould be equally pure in 
the fame early period. And now every argument above 
urged in favour of Offian as a genuine hiftorian has its 
fu]l weight, without the leaft cotinterpoife. It is true, 
that Caiedonkn manners appear from Offian to have been 
ftill mote poltfhed and refined than ■ thofe of Scandina- 
via; but that difference may have proceeded from many 
caufes, which time has buried in oblivion. 

I make no apology for infi fling fo largely on Scandi- 
navian manners ; fbr they tend remarkably to fupport the 
credit of Offian, and confequently to afcertain a fact ex- 
tremely interefting,,thatour forefathers were by no means 
fuch barbarians as they are commonly held to be. All the 
inhabitants of. Britain were of Celtic extraction ; and we 
have reafon to believe, that, the manners of Caledonia ' 
were the manners of every part of the ifland, before the 
inhabitants of {he plains were enflaved by the Romans. 
The only ciraumftanee peculiar to the Caledonians, is 
their mountainoua fituation: being lef$ expofed to the 
oppreffion of foreigners, and farther removed from com- 
merce, they did longer than their Jbuthern neighbours 
preferve their mannerjs pare and untainted. 

I have all along confidered the poems of Offian mere- 
ly in an hiftorical view. In the view of criticifm they 
have been examined by a writer of diftinguifhed 
tafle («) ; and however bold to enter a field where he 
hath reaped laurels, I imagine that there ftill remain 
fome trifles for me to glean. Two of thefe poems, Fin- 
gal and Temora, are regular epic poems ; and perhaps 
the (ingle inftances of epic poetry moulded into the form 
of an opera. We have in thefe two poems both the 
Recitativo and Aria of an Italian Opera ; dropped indeed 
in the tranflation, from, difficulty of imitation. Offian 's 
poems were all of them co'mpofed with a view to mufic ; 



(n) Do£lor Blair, profeflbr of Rhetoiic in the college of. Edin- 
burgh. 
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though in the long poems mentioned it is probable, that 
the airs only were accompanied with the harp, the recita- 
tive being left to the voice. The poems of Oman are lingu- 
lar in another refpelt; -being probably the only work now 
remaining that was compofed in the hunter ftate. Some 
. fongs of that early period may poffibly be remaining, but 
nothing like a regular work, dne may advance a ftep 
farther, and pronounce, with a high degree of probability, 
that Fingal and Temora are the only epic poems that 
ever were compofed in that ftate. How great muft have 
been the talents of the author, befet with every obftruc* 
tion to genius, the manners of his country alone except- 
ed; a cold unhofpitable climate, with fuch deformity on 
the face of the country as fcarce to afford a pleafing ob- 
ject; and he bimfelf abfolutely illiterate ! One, advan- 
cing {till farther, may venture boldly to affirm, that fuch 
a poem as Fingal or Temora never was compofed in any 
other .part of the world under fuch difadvantageous cir- 
cumftances. 

Though permanent manners enter not regularly into 
the prefent (ketch, I am however tempted to add a few 
words concerning the influence of foil upon the difpofition 
of man, in order to fhow the wifdom of Providence; 
which fits the ground we tread on, not only for fupply* 
ing our wants, but for improving our manners. The 
ftupidity of the inhabitants of New Holland, mentioned 
above,.is occafioned by the barrennefs of their foil, yield- 
ing nothing that can be food for man or bead. Day and 
night they watch the ebb of the tide, in order to dig' 
fmall fim. out of the fand ; and fleep in the intervals, with- 
out an houn to fpare for any other occupation. People 
in that condition muft for ever remain ignorant and bru- 
tifh. Were all the earth barren like New Holland, all 
men would be ignorant and brutifh, like the inhabit apt s 
of New Holland. On the other hand, were every por- 
tion of this earth naturally fo fertile as fpontaneoofly to 
feed all its inhabitants; which is the golden age figured 
by poets", what would follow? Upon the former fuppofi- 
tion, man would be a meagre* patient,, and timid animal : 
upon the latter fuppofition, he would be pampered, lazy, 
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and effeminate. In both cafes, he would be ftupidly ig- 
norant, *aod incapable of any manly exertion, whether 
of mind or body. But the foil of our earth is more wifely 
accommodated to man, its chief inhabitant. Taking it ge- 
neral, it is neither fo fertile as to fuperfede labour, nor 
fo barren as to require our whole labour. The laborious 
occupation of hunting for food produced originally fome 
degree of induilry : and though all the induftry of man 
was at firft neceiTary for procuring food, cloathing, and 
habitation; yet the foil, by {kill in agriculture, came to 
produce plenty with lefs labour, which to fome afforded 
(pare time for thinking of corrveniencies. A habit of in- 
duilry thus acquired excited many to beftow their leifure- 
hours upon the arts, proceeding from ufeful arts to fine 
arts, and from thefe to the fciences. Wealth, accumu- 
lated by induilry, has a wonderful influence upon man- 
ners: feuds and war, tire offspring of wealth; call forth 
into action friendfhip, courage, heroifm, and every fo- 
ci al virtue, as well as many felfifh vices. How like brutes 
do we pafs our time, without once reflecting on the con- 
duit of Providence operating even under our feet ! 

Diversity of manners, at the fame time, enters into 
the plan of Providence, as well as diverfity of talents, of 
feelings, and of opinions. Oar Maker hath given us a 
tafte for variety ; and he hath provided objects in plenty 
for its gratification. Some foils, naturally fertile, re- 
quire little labour: fome foils, naturally barren, require 
the extremity of labour. But the advantages of fuch a 
foil are more than fufficient to counterbalance its barren- 
ness: the inhabitants are fober, induftrious, vigorous; . 
and consequently courageous, fo far as courage depends 
on bodily ftrength *. The difadvantages of a fertile foil, 
on the contrary, are more than fufficient to counterbalance 

* That a barren country is a great fpar to induftry, appears from 
Venice and Genoa in Italy, Nuremberg in Germany, and Limoges 
in France. The fterility of Holland required all the induftry of its 
inhabitants for procuring the ncceflariea of life ; and by that means 
chiefly they become remarkably induftrious. Cambden afcribes the 
fuccefs of the town of Halifax in the cloth-manufa&urc, to its bar- 
ren foil. 
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its advantages: the inhabitants are rendered indolent, 
weak, and cowardly. ' Hindoftan may feem to be an ex- 
ception ; for though it be extremely fertile, the people 
however are induftrious,4nd export manufactures in great 
abundance at a veiy low price. But Hindoftan properly 
is not an exception. The Hindows, who are prohibited 
by their religion to kill any living creature, mail aban- 
don to animal* for food a large proportion of land; which 
obliges them to cultivate what remains with double in- 
duftry, in order to procure food for themfelves. The 
populoufnefs of their country contributes alfo to make 
them induftriuos. Arragon was once the raoft limited 
monarchy in Europe, England not excepted : the barren- 
Befs of the foil was the caufe, which rendered the people 
hardy- and courageous. In a preamble to one of their 
lavs, the ftates declare, that were they not more free 
than other nations; the barrennefs of their country would 
tempt them to abandon it. Oppofed to Arragon ftands 
Egypt, the fertility of which renders the inhabitants fort 
and effeminate, and confequently an eafy prey to every 
•invader f. The fruitfulneis of the province of Quito in 
Peru, and the Tow price of every necefTary, occafioned 
by its diftance from the fea, have plunged the inhabitants 
into fupine indolence, and exceffive luxury. The peo- 
ple of the town of Quito in particular have abandoned 
themfelves to every fort of debauchery. The time they 
have to fpare from wine and women is employed in ex- 
ceulve gaming. In other ref peels alfo the manners of a 

f Fear, imprefled by ftrange and unforeseen accidents, is the moft 
potent caufe of fupcrftition. What then made the ancient Egypti- 
ans Co fupcrflitious > No other country is lefs liable to ftrange and 
unforefcen accidents: no thunder, fcarceany rain, perfect regularity 
in the feafons, and in the rile and fall of the river. So little notion 
bad the Egyptians of variable weather as to be furprifed that the ri- 
vers of Greece did nor overflow like the Nile They could not com- 
-prehend how their fields were watered : rain, they faid, was very 
irregular ; and what if Jupiter ihould take a conceit to fend them no 
rain ? The fertility of the foil, and the inaction of the inhabitants 
daring the inaadation of the river, enervated both mind and body, 
and rendered them timid and paftllanlmous. Superftition was th« 
offspring of (his character, as it is of ftrange and unforeseen accidents 
ia other countries* 
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people are Influenced by the country they inhabit. A 
great part o£ Calabria, formerly populous and fertile, is 
at prefent covered with trees and (hrubs, like the wilds 
of America; and the ferocity of its inhabitants corres- 
pond to the rudenefs of the, fields , The fame Is vifible 
in the inhabitants of Mount Etna in Sicily: the country 
and its inhabitants are equally rugged. 

. SKETCH VIII. 

Progress and Effects of Luxury. * 

TH E wifdom of Providence is in no inftance more 
confpicuous than in a dj lifting the conftitution of 
man to his external circumftances. Food is extremely 
precarious in the himter-ftate; fometimes fuperabounding 
with little fatigue, fometimes failing after great fatigue. 
A favage, like other animals of prey, has a ftomach ad- 
jufted. to that variety: he can bear a long /aft; and gor- 
ges voracioufly when he has plenty, without- being the 
worfe for it. Whence it is, that 'barbarians, who have 
fcarce any fenfe of decency, are great and grofs feeders*. 
They are equally addicted .to drunkennefs ; and peculiarly 
fond of fpirituous liquors. Drinking was a fafhionable 
vice in Greece, when Mcna.nder, Philemon, and Diphi- 
lus, wrote, if we can rely on the trahilations or imitations 
of thofe writers by Piautus and Terence. Diodorus Si- 
culus reports, that in his time the Gauls, like other bar- 
barians, were much addicted to drinking. The ancient 
Scandinavians, who, like other favages, wete intemper- 
ate in eating and drinking, fwallowed large cups to their 
-gods, and to fuch of their countrymen as had fallen brave- 
ly in battle. We learn from the 25th fable of the Edda, 

* In the Iliad of Homer* book p. Agamemnon 'calls a council at' 
night in his tent. Before entering on bufinefs, they go to Tapper, 
(Jine ix*). An embaiTy to Achilles is refolved on. The ambafla- 
dars again fup with Achilles on pork-grifltins, (line %7 1 ). Achilles - 
rejects Agamemnon's offer ; and the Smenight Ulyflcs and Diomed 
fet out on their expedition to the Trojan camp : rcturnipg before 
day, they had a third fupper. 
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Which was their facred book, that to hold much liquor 
was reputed *an heroic virtue. Coatarini the Venetian 
ambafTador, who wrote aim. 14731 fays, that the Ruffi- 
ans were abandoned to drunkennefs ; and that the whole 
race would have been extirpated, had not ftrong liqifors 
been difcharged by the fo vertigo. The Kamfkatkans 
love fat: and a man entertains his guefts by cramming 
into their mouths fat dices of a feal, or a whale, cutting 
off with his, knife what hangs out. 

A habit of fading long, acquired as above in the hun- 
ter ftate, made meals in the (hepherd (late lefs frequent 
than at ^prefent, though food was at hand. Anciently 
people fed but once a day, a fafhion that continued even 
after luxury was indulged in other refpecls. In the war 
of Xerxes again ft Greece, it was pleafantly faid of the 
Abderites, who were burdened with providing for the 
King's table, that they ought to thank the gods for not 
inclining Xerxes to eat twice a- day. Plato held the Si- 
cilians to be gluttons for having two meals a-day. Ar- 
rian (*) obferves, that the Tyrrhenians had a bad habit 
of two meals a-day. In the reign of Henry VI. the peo- 
ple of. England fed "but twice a-day. Heclor Boace, in 
his hiftory of Scotland, exclaiming againft the growing 
laxury of his cotemporaries, fays, that fome perfons were 
fo gluttonous as to have three meals a- day. 

Luxury undoubtedly, /and love of fociety, tended to 
increafe the number of meals beyond what nature re- 
quires. On the other hand, there is a caufe that abrid- 
ged the number for fome time, which* is • the introduc- 
tion of machines. Bodily ftrength is effential to a favage, 
being his only tool ; and with it he performs wonders. 
Machines have rendered bodily ftrength of little impor- 
tance ; and' as men labour lefs than originally, they eat 
lefs in proportion *. Liften to Hollinfhed the Englifh 
hiftorian upon that article:" Heretofore there hath been 

(«) Lib. 4* cap. 16, 
• Before fire arms were known, people gloried in addrefs and bo- 
dily ftrength, and commonly fought hand to hand. But violent ex- 
crcifes becoming lefs and lefs ncceflary, went infcnfibly out. of fa* 
fbion. 

Vol. II. F 
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'*« much, more time fpent in eating and drinking than 
* k commonly is in thefe days ; for whereas of old we had 
•* breakfafts in the forenoon, beverages Qr nuntions after 
*' dinner, and thereto rear fuppers when it was time to 
«• go to reft; now thefe odd re pa (Is, thanked be God, 
4< are. very well left, and each one contenteth himfelf 
*' with dinner and flipper only," Thus, before cookery 
and luxury crept in ; a moderate ftomach, occafionqd by ■ 
the** abridging bodily labour, made eating lefs frequent 
than formeriy. But the motion did not long continue 
retrograde: good cookery, and the pleafure of eating ia 
company, turned the tide; and people now eat iefe at \ 
time, but more frequently. 

Feafts in former times were carried beyond all bounds. 
William of Malm(bury, who wrote in the days of Henry 
II. fays, " That the Englifh were univerfally addicted 
*' to drunkennefs, continuing over their cups day and 
*' night, keeping open houfe, and fpending the income 
€t of their eftates in riotous feafls, where eating and drink - 
" i'ng were carried to excefs, without any elegance.** 
People who* live in a corner imagine, that every thing is 
peculiar to themfelves: what Malmfbury fays of the En- 
glim, is common to all nations, in advancing^ from the 
ielfimnefs of favages to a -relilh for fociety* but who have 
not yet learned to bridle their appetites. Leland (h) m 
mentions a fe«ift given by the Archbifhop of York at his 
inftallation, in the reign of Edward IV. The following 
is a fpecimea: 300 quarters of wheat; 300 tons of aje, 
100 tons of wine, 1000 fheep, 104. oxen, 301 calves, 
304 fwine, 2000 geefe, 1000 capons, 2000 pigs, 400 
fwans, 1 04 peacocks, 1500 hot venifon pafties, 4c co 
cold, 5000 cuftards hot and cold. Such entertainments 
are a picture of manners. At that early perjod, there 
was not difcovered in fociety any pleafure but that of 
crouding together in hunting and feafting. The delicate 
,pleafures of converfation, in.commuriicating opinions, fen- 
timents, and defires, were to them utterly unknown. . 
There 1 appeared, however, even at that early period, a 
•iaint dawn of the fine arts. In fuch feafis as are men* 
(b) Collctfanca. - * 
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tioned above, a curious defert was fometimes exhibited, 
termed SuTTEiTis,viz pafte moulded into the fhapeof 
animals. On a faint's; day, angels, prophets, and patri- 
archs were fet on the table in plenty. A feaft given by 
Trivultius to Lewis XII. of France in the city of Milan, ^ 
makes a figure in Italian hiftory. No fewer than 1200 * 
ladies were invited; and the Cardinals of Narbon and St. 
Setrerin, with many other prelates; were among the dan- 
cers. After dancing followed the feaft, to regulate which 
there were no fewer employed than 160 mailer- houfe- 
Holds.. Twelve hundred officers, in an uniform of vel- 
vet, or fatin, carried the victuals, and ferved at the fide- . 
board. Every table, without diftinclion. was ferved with 
Cker plate, engraved with the arms of the landlord ; and 
betide a prodigious number of Italian lords, the whole 
court, and all the houfehold of the King, were feafted. 
The bill of fare of ari entertainment given by Sir Watlrin 
WiJKams Wynn to a company of 1500 perfons, on his 
coming of age, is a fample of. ancient Engliih hofpitality, 
*toch appears to have nothing in view but crouding and 
cramming merely. The following- paiTage is from Hol- 
iinfeed : «« That the length and fumptuoufnefs of feafts 
11 formerly in ufe, are not totally left ofF in England, 
H notwithstanding that: it proveth very beneficial to the 
" phyficians, who m oft* a bound where moll excefs and 
" mifgovernment of our bodies do appears" He adds, 
that claret, and other French wines, were defpifed, andi 
11 ftrong wines only in requeft. The beft, Ke fajs, were 
to be. found in monafteries ; for «« that the merchant 
" would have thought his foul would go Straightway to 
11 the devil, if he mould ferve monks with other than 
" the beft. 1 ' Our forefathers relifhed ftrong wine, for ' 
C( the fame reafon that their forefathers relifhed brandy, 
fa Scotland, fumptuous entertainments were, common at 
marriages, baptifms. and burials. In the reign of Charles 
H. aftatute was thought necefiary to confine them within ' 
moderate bounds. , 

Of old, there was much eating, with little variety: at'* 
prefent, there is, great variety, with more moderation. 
From a houfehold- book of the Earl of Northumberland, 
F 2 
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in the reigo of Henry VIIL it appears, that hrs family, 
during winter, fed moftly on fait meat, .and fait fifh ; 
and with that view- there was an appointment of ifk> 
gallons of muftard. On fle/h days through the year, 
breakfaft for my Lord ami Lady was a loaf of bread, 
two mancliets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, half a 
chine of mutton, or a chine of beef boiled. On meagre 
days, a loaf of bread) two mac diets, a quart of beer, a 
quart of wine, a difti o'f butter, a piece of falc£fh, or 
a difh of buttered eggs. During lent, a loaf of bread, 
two manchets, a quart, of beer, a quart of wine, wo 
pieces of fait fifh, (be baconed herring* four white her* 
ring, or a difh of fproits. There was as little variety, in 
the other meals, except on feftival-days. That way of 
living was at the time high luxury : a lady's waiting, 
woman at prefect would never hove done with grumbling 
at fuch a table. We learn from. the famc>book, that the 
Earl had but two cook* for dreffing victuals to more 
than two hundred domeftics. In ihofe days, hen, chicken, 
capon, pigeon, plover, partridge, were reckoned fuch 
delicacies, as to be prohibited except, at my Lord's 
table {c). 

But luxury is always creeping on, and delicacies be- 
■ come more familiar. Hollinfhed obferves, that white 
meats, milk, butter, and* cheefe, formerly the chief food 
of his; countrymen, were in his time degraded- to be the 
food of the lower fort ; and that the wealthy fed upon 
flefh and fi(h. By a roll of the King of Scotland's hoa(e> 
hold expence, anno 1 378, .we find* that the art of geld- 
ing cattle was known. The roll is in Latin, and the gelt 
hogs are termed porcelli eunuchv* Mention is alfo made 
of chickens, which were not common on Englifh tables 
at^hat time. Olive oil is alfo mentioned. 

In this progrefs, cooks, we may believe, came to make 
a figure. HoHinfhed obferves, that the nobility, rejecting 
their .own cookery, employed' as cooks mufical headed 
Frenchmen and Grangers, as he terms them* He fays, 
that even merchants, when they gave a feafl, rejected 

(c) Hotuehold-book above mentioned. 
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batcher's meat as unworthy, of their cables; having jellies 
of all coioors, and in all 'figures, reprcfenting flowers, 
trees, beafhj, fiflii fowl," and fruit. Henry Wardlaw, 
Archbifhop »f St. Andrews, obferving the refinements 
in cookery introduced by James I. of Scotland, -who 
bad been eighteen years^a jfcrifoner in England, exclaimed 
agaiuft the abufean^a .parliament held at Perth 1433;: he 
obtained a law, retraining Superfluous diet; ami pr6- 
hifching the .life /of baked meat to any under the degree 
of gentlemen, and permitting it to gentlemen on feftival- 
days only; which- baked meat, fays, the fciihop, was never . 
before feen in Scotland. The peafants in Sicily regale 
tliemfelves with ice during furamer. . They fay, thafa 
icarcity of fnow would be more grievous 'to them than 
a fear city df corn, or. of wine. Such progrefe has luxury 
ipade, .even among the populace. People of fafhion in 
London and in-Paris, who employ their whole thoughts 
on luxurious living, would be furprifed to be told, that 
they areiiill deficient in that art. In order to«advande 
teuryjof the table to the very Acme of perfection, thefe 
ought to be a cook for every difh, as there was m«ancient 
Egypt a phyfician.for»every-difeafe. ' ^ 

Barbarous nations* being great eater*, are fond of 
large: joints of meat > and love of (how retains great joints 
infarftton, -even after meals become, more moderate: a 
wild boar was roafted whole for afupper difli to Antony 
and Cleopatra; and when fttifTed with poultry and wild- 
£wl;.it wa» -a favourite difh at Rome, teamed the Tro- 
jan boar, in aliiffion to the Trojan horfe. The hofpka- 
lity of the Anglo Saxons wasv fometimes exerted in 
roafting an ox whole. Great joints are left off gradually, 
as people become more delicate in eating. In France, 
great joints are lefs mufe than formerly; and in England, 
the voluminous furloin of r-oaft "beef, formerly the pride 
of the nation, is now in police families relegated tor the 
fida-board. In China, f where manners are carried to a 
High degree- of refinement* di&es-'are compofed entirely 
of rninced meat. •••-'. 

In early times, people- were no lefs plain in their 
•houfes than in their food. • Toward the e*d of the fix- 
F 3 
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.teenth century, when Hbllinmed wrote, the people of 
England were beginning to r build with brick and ftone. 
Formerly houfes were made of pofts wattled together, 
and plaiftered' with clay to keep- out -the -cold: the roof 
/was (Iraw, ferf&e, or reed. It was an observation of a 
Spaniard in Queen Mary's days* «* ThefeEngiim hare 
\* % their houfes of flicks tand dirt, hut they fare at well 
•• as the &ing." Hoi hofhed mentioning multitudes of 
.♦chimnies lately ere&ed* nbferves, upoa the authority of 
fome old men, that in their younger days there were not 
.above two or thJree,.if fo many, in moft uplandifh towns 
-of the realm, religious -houfes and manor- places of their 
lords excepted ;' but that each made his fire aaainft a 
rere dofTe in the hall, where he dined and drafted* his 
•meat. From Lord Northumberland's houfehold book, 
it would feem, that grates were unknown at that time, 
and that the'y burrit their coal upon the hearth: a certain 
./urn is allotted for pur chafing wood; becaafe, fays the 
book, coals will not burn without it. There is alfo a 
certain fum allotted for pur chafing charcoal, that the 
^fmokaiof the fea coal might not hurt the arras, In the 
fourteenth century, the houfes of private peWbns in Paris, 
as well as- in JUondoa, were of wood. The iftfeets of 
Paris, not being paved, were covered withjnud; and yet 
for a woman to travel thofe ftreets in a cart,, was held 
an article of luxury, and as fudh was prohibited by 
Philip the Fair. Paris is enlarged two thirds cfoce the 
# death of Hwy IV. though at the fame time it was per- 
haps not much fefs populous than at prefect. 

They were equally plain in their houfehold furniture. 
While money was fcarce, fervants got land intlead of 
wages. An old* tenure in England binds the vaJfal to 
, find ftraw fQr the Kuan's bed, and hay for his hoi fe. 
From Lor|d.N*)ftlhui^herfand ? s houfehold book, mention^ 
ed above, it appe>irss that the Hjien, allowed for a whole 
year amounted, to no more than feventyj ells ; of wbich 
there were to be eight table cloths (no napkin?) for his 
Lordfhip's table, and two towels for wnflung his* face 
^and hands,. Pewter veflel-was prohibited to be hired, 
except, on Chri&uas, Eajter, St. George's day, and 
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Whkfunday. HolHnfhed mention* his convetfiog witrf 
old men who remarked many alterations in England 
withm their remembrance ; that, their fathers, and they 
themfelves formerly, had nothing to fleep on but a ftraw 
pallet, with a log of timber for a pillow ; a pillow, faid 
they, being thought meet only for a woman in childbed; 
and that> if a man in feven years after marriage could 
purchafe a flock- bed, and a fack of chaff to reft hi* head 
tpan,. h>e thought himfelf as well lodged as the lord of 
the town ; Who, perad venture, lay feldom on a bed en- 
Viveiy <of feathers. Another thing they remarked, w» 
chatfge of-' hoafehold veffel from timber plates into pew* 
.tef , and from wooden fpoons into tin or filver. 

Nor' were they lefs plain in their drefs. By an aft of 
parliament i* Scotland, anno 1429, none w*fe permitted 
to wear (ilk or coftly furs, but knights and lords' of *do 
roerke yearly rent. But luxury in drefs advanced'- fa 
faft, that by another act, anne 1457, the fame, drefs was* 
permitted to aldermep, bailies, and other good worthy 
men within burgh. And by a third aft. anno 1471. it 
Was permitted to gentlemen of 100I. yearly rent By 
a fctniptuary law in Scotland, anno 162^ cloth of gold 
and filver, gold and filver lace, velvet, fatin, and other 
fiik fluffs, were prohibited, except to noblemen, their 
.wives and children, to lords of parliament, prelates * pri- 
vy councilors, lords of manors, judges, magiftrates of 
towns, and to thofe who have- 60c o merks of yearly i 
rent. Such diftinftions, with refpeft to landed rent e£ i 
pecially, are invidious; nor can they ever be kept up; 
James, the firft Britifli monarch, was, during infancy, 
cefriroitted to the care of the Dowager Couhtefs of Mar r 
who had been educated in Fiance. The King being 
feized with a cholic in the night time, his houfehold Ser- 
vants flew to his bed chamber, men, and women, naked 
as they were born; the Countefs alone had a fmock. 

Inuring the reign of Edward III. the imports into 
England were not the fevenih part of the exports. Our 
exports at that time were not the feventh part of our 
prefent exports ; and yet our luxury is fuch, that with 

,»4 ,' ■ 
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all our political regulations, it is' with difficulty that the 
balance of trade is preferred in our favour. 

Men in different ages differ widely in their notions of 

: luxury: every new object of fenfual gratification, aad 
every indulgence beyond what is ufual, are commonly 

1 termed luxury ; and ceafe to be luxury when they turn 
habitual. Thus, every hiftorian, ancient and modern, 

. while, he inveighs again 11 the luxury of his own times, 
wonders at former hiftorians for chara&esifing as luxury 
what he confiders as conveniencies merely, or rational 
improvements. Hear the Roman hiftorian, talking of 
.the war that his countiymen carried en fuccefsfully a- 
gainft Antiochus King of Syria: " Luxury enira pere- 
4t grinds origo ab exercitu Afiatico irivecla urbem eft. 
" li primum ltclos aeratos, veftem ftragulam pretiofam, 
•« plagulas et alia textilta, et quae turn magnificat fupel- 
«• le&ilis habebantur, monopodia et abacos Roraarn ad- 
* % vexerunt. Tunc pfaltriae, fambufiflriaeque, et convi- 
u valia ludionum oblectamenta addita epulis: epubs 
« quoque ipfse et cura et iumptu majore ad paean caput : 
•« turn coquus, viliffimum antiquis mancipum eftimatione 
" et ufu» in pretio effe; et, quod minifterium fuerat, ars 
(< haberi coepta. Vix tamen ilia, quae turn coirfpicie- 
• c bantur, femioaerant future luxuriae * (</)." Houfe- 
hold- furniture at Rome rauft at that period have been 
exceedingly plain, when a carpet and a one footed table 
were reckoned articles of luxury. When the gelding of 
bulls and rains was fir ft pra&ifed, it was probably con* 

* " For the Afiatic foldlers 6rft introduced into Rome the fo- 
reign luxury. They firft brought with them beds ornamented with 
brazen fculpturcs, painted, coverings, curtains and tapertry, and what 
were thtn efteemed magnificent furniture, fide boards, and tables 
with one foot. Then to the luxury of our,feafb, were added fing- 
v*g girls female players on the lute, and morris-dancers: greater 
(are and expence were beftowed on our entertainments; the cook, 
whom our forefathers reckoned the meancft (lave, became now in 
high efteem and rrqucft; and what uas formerly a fervile employ- 
ment *as now exalted into a fcience. All thefe however fcarcely 
deferve to be reckoned the feeds or buds of the luxury of aftet- 
times.' * 

(4) Tit. lib. 30 cap. $. 
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filtered as abominable luxury. Galvanus Fiamma, who 
in the fourteenth century, wrote a hiftory of Milan, his 
native country, complains, that in his time plain living 
J»ad given way to -luxury and "extravagance. He regrets 
the times of Frederick Barbaro/Ta and Frederick II. 
when the inhabitants of Milan, a great capital, had, but 
three flefh meals in a week, 'when wine was a rarity, 
when the better fort made ufe of dried wood for candles, 
and when their ill ins were of ferge, linen being confined 
to perfons of the* 'higheft rartk. " Matters,"' fays- he, 
" are wonderfully changed : linen is a common wear : 
" the women dreft tn filk ornamented frequently with 
" gold and fiiver, and they wear 'golden pendents at 
11 their ears." * An^iftorian of the 'prefent 'times woujdf, 
laugh at Fkmma, for ftating as articles of Jtrxiiry whut 
are no mpre -but decent for a- tradesman 'and his wife* 
John Muflb, a native Of -Lbmbardy, who ulfo wrote 'fn 
the fourteenth century, declaims agafrffr, the luxury of 
•his time, and particularly againft the luxury of the citi* 
zens of Placentia, his countrymen. «* Luxury of trie 
n table," fays he, " of drefs.' 6F hoirfes. and houfehofd 
" furniture, in Placentia, begun to creep in after the year 
"1300. Houfes frave at prefent halls, rooms with 
" chimneys, porticos, wells, 'garden's, af*cl many Other 
u eonveniencies unknown to our auceftofs. A houfe 
** that has now many chimrrey$, ; had none in.the kft age. 
" The fire was placed in the m?ddle of the houfe, with- 
<f out any vent for the fmoke but die tiles;' -all the fa- 
" mily-fat rtfund it, and the vi^ d i& were dreffed there. 
'" tThe •expe'nee of houftft^ furniture is ten tihies 
M greater than it wisKi^y ,y €a r3 v ago.. : The tafte/rat 'Mh 
|« expence comes t^ ^ from Prance, from F)anders, and 
" from Spain. Eating tables, formerly but twelve. 
u **!£** y**b are now growa to eighteen. They.have 
|| taMf^^jji;' w i t j^ Clips ^ fppons, and forks,, of filver K 
' a Wkrge knives.. '" Beds have filfc coverings and cur- 
" tains. They havW6t candles, of fallow or wax, ia. 
^'candle/licks of iron or eppper. * ATmoft every where 
w there are two fires, one far the chamber and one for 
<' the kitchen. Confections have come greatly ia ufe. 
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" and fcafuality regards no expence." Hollinfhed e*x- 
claims againft the luxury and effeminacy .of his time. 
" In times paft," fays -he, " men- were contented to, 
/' dwell in houfes builded pf (allow, wjllow, plum tree, 
" or elm; fo that the ufe of oak was dedicated to. 
." churches., religious houfes, princes palaces, noblennens' 
" lodgings, and navigation. But now thefe^are rejected, 
<\ and nothing but pak any whit regarded.. And yet fee 
" the change \ for when our hoqfe& were- builded of wil- 
*• low, then had we oaken men; but now that our houfes. 
" are made, of oak, our men are not only become willow, 

* * buj; many, through Perfian delicacy crept in among us K 
'•* altogether of ilraw, which, is a fore alteration. In 
" thofe days, the, courage of the, owner was a fufficient 
«• defence to keep the houfe in fa&ty ; but now, the af- 
V fu ranee of the timber, double doors., locks and bolts, 

, " nmll 4efend tjbe man. from robbing. Npw have we 
u many chinmies, and our tenderlings complain of' 
v rheums* catarrhs, and pofes. Then had we none but 
•« we-doffes* and our heads did: never alee. For as the 
" fmoke in thoie fays was, ftppofed to be a funScieot 
•« hardening for, the timber of the' houfe ; {o it was se- 

' ««' puted a fan better medicine to keep, the goodman and. 
tf his. family- from, the quack or pofe, wherewith very 
«• few were then acquainted," Not many years above 
fifty, French wine, in the Edinburgh taverns, was pre- 
sented to the guefts in a fmali tin veffel,. meafuring about 

' an Ep^li/h pint. N A fingJe drinking glafs ferved a com- 
pany the w,hoTe evening; and the firfl perfons who in lifted 

' for a clean, glafs with 'every new pint were accufed of 
luxury. ,A knot of high landers benighted, wrapped 
themfelves^up in t^heir. plaids, ^nd- lay down on the fnow 
to deep. A young gentleman making, up a ball of fnow, * 

- nfed it for a pillow. His father (*), ftriking away the 
ball with his foot, «* What, Sir,*', fays he, «< are : yau : 

* turning effeminate?" Crantz, deferring the kingdom, 
of Norway, and the manner* of the people, . has the fpl- 

1 fcwing reflection, • « Robuftiffimus educat" vitos, qui^ 

(0 Sir v Evaa, Qmcroq., 
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•• unlla frugum luxuria iboltti, faepius impugiiant alios 
•* quam impirgnanttfr *." ' Iti the mountainous ifland of 
Runv one of the weftern ifland s of Scotland, the corn 
produced ferves the inhabitants bat a few months in win- 
ter. The reft of the year, they live on fleih, fifli, and 
milk; and yet are healthy and long lived. In the year 
1 568, a man died there, aged 105, who was«fifty years 
old before he ever tailed bread. This old man frequent- • 
ly harangued upon the plain- fare of former times, finding 
fault with his ne'phbours for indulging in bread*; and up- 
braiding them with their toiling like* Haves for. the pro- 
duction of fuch an unnecelTary article of luxury, . 

Thus every one exclaims again ft the luxury of the 
prefent times, judging more favourably of the paft; as if 
what is luxury at prefent, would ceafe to be luxury when 
it becomes cuftomary. What is the foundation of a fen- 
timent fo univerfal ? In point of dignity; corporeal plea - 
fores- are the loweft of all that belong to our nature: and 
.for that reafon perfons of delicacy duTeroble the pleafure 
ihey take in eating and drinking (/). When .corporeal 
pleafure is indulged to .excefs, it is not. only low;, but 
mean. But as in judging of things that admit of degrees,, 
cojnparifon is. the ordinary ftandard, every refinement in, 
corporeal pleafure beyond, what is cuftomary,. isheldto. 
be an excefs, blameable as below the dignity of human. 
nature. Thus every improvement in living is pronounced 
to be luxury while recent, and drops that character 
when it comes into common ufe. For the /anie reafon, 
what is moderation in the capital,, is efteemedJuxury in i 
a country town. Doth lnxury then depend entirely on I 
comparifon ? js there no- other foundation for diftinguifh- j 
iog moderation, from excefs i This will hardly be main? I 
tained. 

This fubjeft is thrown into obfcurity by giving differ- 
ent meanings to the term luxury. A French writer holds, 
every fort of food to b& luxury but raw fleih and acorns,, 

•"•* It produces a mgft rpbu(J rac« of men* who arc enervated; 
•* by.no luxury of food, andf are more prone to attack and harafs* 
H tb«r neighbours than fubje&ed to thctr attacks." 

(/) Elements of Criticifm* vol. I; p. 35*t.*ti*> &, . 

Jfc . * - 
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- which were the original food of favages : and every fort 
of covering to be luxury but /kins, which were their ori- 
ginal cloathing. According to that definition, the plough, 
the fpade, the loom, are all of them inftruments of lux- 
ury ; and in* that view he juftly extols lux~ury to the ikies. 
Let every man enjoy the privilege of giving his omn 
meaning to words: at the fame time, when a man devi- 

/ates fo far from their ufual meaning, the neglect to de- 
fine them is inexcufable. In common language, and in 
common apprehenfion, luxury always implies a faulty ex - 
cefs : and upon that account is condemned by all writers, 

\ fuch only excepted as affect to be lingular. 

This is clearly one branch of the definition of .luxury. 

. Another is, that the ex'cefs muft be habitual: a (ingle 

■ act of intemperance, however faulty, is not denominated 
luxury: reiteration muft be fo frequent as to become a 

| confirmed habit. 

Nor are thefe particulars all that enter into the defini- 
tion of luxury. There are many pleafure's, however in- 
temperate or habitual, that are not branded with that o- 
dious name. Mental pleafure, fuch as ari&s from fenti- 
ment or reafoning, falls not within the verge of luxury, 
to whatever excels indulged. If to relieve merit in dif- 
ti*efs be luxury, it is only fo in a metaphorical fenfe: nor 
is. it deemed luxury in a damfel of fifteen to perufe love- 
novejs from morning to evening. Luxury is confined to 
the external fenfes : nor does it belong to every one of 
thefe j the fine arts have no relation to luxury. A man 
is not even faid to be luxurious, merely for indulging in 
drefs, or in fine furniture. Hollinfhed inveighs againft 
drinking gkfTes -as an article of luxury. At that rate, a 
houfe adorned with fine pictures or ftatues would be an 
imputation on the proprietor. Thus palling in review 
every pleafure of external fenfe, we find, that in proper 
language the term luxury is not applicable to any plea- 
fure of the eye or ear. That term is confined to the 
pleafures of tafte, touch, and fmell, which appear as eXr - 
ifting at the organ of fenfe, and upon that account a&e 
held to He merely corporeal (g). 
v U) See ElcoiCDts of CrUicifin, Iatrodottipiu 
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Having thus circumscribed our object within its proper 
bounds, the important point that remains to be afcertained 
is, Whether we have any rule for determining what ex- 
cels in corporeal pleasure mry joftly be denominated faul- 
ty. About that .point we are at no lofs. Though our 
prefect life be a ftate of trial, yet our Maker has kindly 
indulged us in every pleafure that is not hurtful to the 
mind, or to the body ; and therefore it can" only be hurt- 
ful excels that fails auder the cenfure of being luxurious. 
It is faulty as a tranfgreffion of felf-duty ; and as fuch it 
is condemned by the moral fenfe. The moft violent de- 
claimer againft luxury will not affirm, that bread is lux* 
nry, or a f now -ball ufed for a pillow; for thefe are in- 
nocent, becaufe they do no harm. As little will it be 
affirmed, that dwell ing-houfes more capacious than thofe 
originally built ought to be condemned as luxury, ilnce 
they contribute to chearfulnefs as well as to health. The 
plague, feme centuries ago, made frequent vifits in Lon- 
don, promoted by air stagnating in narrow ftreets, and 
fmall houfes. After the great fire anno 1666, the hou- 
ses and ftreets were enlarged, and the plague has not once 
been known in London. 

Man confifts of foul and body, fo intimatery connected * 
that the one cannot be at eafe while the other fufFers. 
In order to have *• mens fana in cor pore fano," it is ne- 
ceffary to ftudy the health of both : bodily health fupports 
the mind; and nothing tends more than chearfulnefs to 
fupport the body, even under a difeafe. To preferve this, 
complicated machine in order, certain exercifes are pros- 
per for the body, and certain for the mind; which ought 
never to encroach the one on the other. Much motion 
and bodily exercife tend to make us robuft ; but in the 
mean time the mind is ftarved : much reading and reflec- 
tion fortify the mind, but in the mean time the body is 
ftarved. Nor is this all : excefs in either is deftrucYive 
to both; for exercife too violent, •whether of mind or 
body, wears the machine. Indolence, on the other hand,. 
relaxes the machine, and renders it weak or languid. 
Bodily indolence breeds the gout, the gravel, and many 
other difea&s; nor. is raenul indolence Jefs pernicioot,, 
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for it breeds peevifhnefs and p'ufiilanirmjy. Thus health 
both of mind and. body is bell preferved by moderate ex- 
ercife. And hence a general proportion, That every 

. indulgence in corporeal pleasure, which favours either too 
violent or too languid exercife, whether of mind or bo- 
dy, is hurtful, and consequently' is luxury in its proper 
fenfe. It is fcarce necefTary to be added, that every fuch 
indulgence is condemned by the moral fenfe ; £ot every 
man can bear teilimony of this from what he himfelf 

- feels. x 

Too great indulgence, in corporeal pleafure feldora 
prompts violent exercife; but inftances are without num- 
ber of its relaxing even that moderate degree of exercife 
which is healthful both to mind and body. This in par* 
ticular is the cafe of too great indulgence in eating or 
drinking: fuch indulgence creates an habitual appetite, 
which demanding more than nature requires, loads the 
ftomach, depreiTes the fpirits, and brings on a habit of 
lilileffnefs ano\ inactivity, which renders men cowardly 
and effeminate # . And what does the epicure gain by 
fuch excefs? In the grandeA palace the maftej occupies 
not a greater fpace-than his meaneft domeftic ; and brings 
to his moft fumptuous feaft perhaps lefs appetite than 
any of his guefts. Satiety withal makes him lofe the re- 
lifh evep of rarities, which afford to others a poignant 
pleafure. What enjoyment then. have the opulent above- 
Others? Let them heftow their riches in making others 
happy: fuch benevolence will double their, own happinefs,, 
fir ft, in the direct act of doing good; and next, in reflec- 
ting upon the good they have done, the mod delicate of 
all feafts., 

Had the Englifb continued Pagans, they would have 
invented a, new deity to prefide over cookery. I fay it. 
;with regret, but muil fay it, that a luxurious table, co- 
vered with every, dainty, feems to be their favourite idol. 

* Luxury and felfifhnefs render men cowards. People who are 
attached t6 riches, and fenfual pit-afore, cannot think of abandoning 
them without horror A virtuous man tonfiders himfelf as placed) 
here in order to obey the will of his Maker : he performs his duty,, 
•j*i.i> ready to quit his pod upon the firft fummons^ 
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A roinifter of ft ate never withftands a feaft : and the link 
that unites thofe in oppofition is, the cramming one ano- 
ther f. - I lhall not be furprifed to hear, that the cram- 
aring a miftrefs has become.. the moifc.fafhionable mode of ' 
cpurtihip. That fort of luxury is not unknown in their 
vmiverfities; and it is perhaps the only branch, of educa- 
tion that feidom proves abortive. It has not. efcaped ob- 
servation, that between ^h* years 1740 and j 770 no few* 
er than fix mayors of I^pndojk died in office, % greater 
number than in the preceding 500 years : fuch havock 
doth luxury ia eating make among the ion* of Albion. 
How different the manners of their forefathers ! Boodur 
ca their Queen, ready to engage the Romans in a pifchr ' 
ed battle, encouraged her army with a pathetic fpeech, 
urging in particular the following confideratione " The 
u great advantage we. have over them is, that they can,- 
" not, like us, bear hunger, thirft, heat, nor cold. They 
"muft have fine bread, wine, and warm houfes: every 
<( herb and root fat i sties our hunger; water fupplies the 
v want of wine; apd every tree is to us a wan* 
m houfe^)*." 

'* The indulging in down beds, fbft pillows, and eafy 
(eats, is a fpecies of luxury, becaufe it tends to enervate ; 
the body,, and to tender it unfit for fatigue. Some • 
London ladies employ an operator for pairing their nails* • 
Two young women of high quality, who were fi fters, ; 
employed a fervant with foft hands to raife them gently •• 
out of bed in a morning. Nothing lefs than all -powers j 
fiui vanity can make fuch perfons fubmit to the fatigues oT 
a, toilet: how can they ever think of fubmit v tyng to the 
horrid pangs of child bearing? In the hot .climates of 
Afia, people of rank. are rubbed and chaffed twice a-day,; 
Which, beiide being pleafant, is neceflary fox health, by 

<• ■ * - . 

f This was compo&d in the jgar 177-0* 

(h) Dion Calfius. . , • ' . , . 

, • Providence has provided the gout- as a beacofi-o.it the rock o* 

luxjury to warn- agaimt it. But in vain : durins diftrefs, vows of 

temperance are made: coring the intervals, thefe vows are foigot. 

Lusyry h%s gained too much ground in this ifland to be reftraincol 
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moving the blood, in a hot country, where (loth and in- 
dolence prevail. The' Greeks and Romans were curried, 
bathed, and oiled, daily; though* they had not the fame 
excufe for that practice: it was luxury in them, though 
not in the Afiatics. 

With refpecT: to exercife; the rarious machines that 
have been invented for executing every fort of work, ren- 
der bodily ftrength of lefs importance than formerly. 
This change is favourable to mental operations, without 
hurting bodily health. The travelling on horfeback, tho* 
a lefs vigorous exertion of ftrength than walking, is not 
luxury, becaufe it is a healthful cxercife; I dare 'not 
fay fo much for wheel carriages: a fpring coach, rolling 
along a fmooth road, ghres no exercife; orfo fcttle, as to 
be preventive of no difeafe: it tends to enervate the bo- 
dy, and in fome meafure alfo the mind. The rocreafe 
of wheel carriages within a century is a pregnant pro6f of 
the growth of luxurious indolence. During the reign of 
James I. the Englifh judges rode to Weftrmnfter on 
horfeback, and probably did fo for many years after his 
death. Charles I. iffued a proclamation, prohibiting 
hackney coaches to be ufed in London, except by thofe 
■who .travel at leaft three miles out of town. At the re- 
iteration, Charles II. made his public entry into London 
•on horfeback, between his two brothers, Dukes -of York 
and Gloucefter. We have Rufhworth for pur voucher, 
that in London, not above a hundred years ago, there 
•were but twenty hackney coaches ;' whicn at the fame 
time did not ply on the ftreets, but were kept at borne 
*ill called for. He adds, that the King and Council 
'publifhed a proclamation againft them, becaufe they raff- 
ed the price of provender upon the King, nobility, and 
gentry. At pnefent, one thoufaod hackney-coaches ply 
on the ftreets of London, befide a great number of ftage- 
coaches. for travelling' from London to all parts of the 
kingdom. The firft coach with ,glafles in France was 
brought from Brnffels to Parts, atino 1650, by the Prince 
of Conde. Sedan-chairs were not known in England be- 
fore the year 1634.. Cookery and coaches have reduced 
the military fpirit of the Englifh nobility and gentry to a 
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languid fate: the former, by overloading tbe body, has 
infected them. with difpiriting ailments*; the latter,. by 
fofteriog eafe and indolence, hare baniihed labour, the 
only antidote to- fuch ailments. Too great indulgence in 
the fine arts con fumes part of that time which ought to 
be employed on the important duties of life: but the fine 
arts, even when too much indulged, produce one good 
effect, which is, to foften and humanize our manners: 
nor do they harm the body, if they relax not that degree 
of exercife which is neceiTary fop Supporting it in health 
and vigour. . 

The enervating effects of luxury upon rhe body are, 
above all, remarkable in .war. ; The officer's of Alexan~ 
der's army wet* foon tainted with Afiatic manners. Moft 
of thorn, after bathing, had fervants for rubbing them, 
aad, inftead of plain oil, u fed precious ointments. 'JLeona- 
-tus, hi particular, commiifioned from Egypt the powder 
■he oied when he wretiled, which loaded fevecal camels. 
Alexander reproved them mildly : «* I wonder that men 
M who have undergone fuch fatigues in war, are not 
" taught by experience, that labour produces fweeter and 
" founder Oeep«' than indolence;- To be voluptuous, is 
" an abject and flavifh ftate. ^ How cadi a man take care 
•* of his hpxfe, or keep his armour bright* who difd&ios 
41 to employ Iris own hands upon what is deareft to hirrr, 
u his own body (#) ?" 

When we attend to the mind fingly, manifold are the 
-pernicious effect* of luxury. Corporeal pleafures, being 
all of jthemr felfifh, tend, when much indulged, to make 
felfilhnefs the leading principle. Voluptuoufnefs, accord** 
ingly, relaxing every fympathetic affection brings on fc 
beaftly felfifhnefs, which leaves nothing of man but the 
external figure. Luxury, beiide, renders the mind fo 
effeminate, as to be fubdued by every diftrefs : the flight- 
ed pain, whether of mind or body, is a real evil : and 
any higher degree becomes a fevere totture. The French 
are far gone in that difeafe. Pictures of deep diftrefs, 
which attract Engiifh fpectators, are, to the French, in- 

(4) Plutarch. ' - 
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fupportablc: their averficta to pain overcomes the attrac- 
tive power of fympathy, and debars from the ftage every* 
diftrefs that makes a deep impreflior* on the heart. The 
British are gradually finking into the fame Weaknefs of 
mind : Venice Preferred collects not fuch numbers as it 
did originally; and would fcarce be endured at prefect, 
were not our fympathy blunted by familiarity: a new 
play upon a fimrlar plan would not take. The gradual, 
decay of manhood in Britain appears* from fheir funeral 
rites. Formerly the. dqceafed* were attended to the grave 
by relations and friends of both fexes, and the day of 
their death was prefeTved in remembrance with folemix 
lamentations, as the day of their birth was, with exhi- 
larating cups. In England a man "was fir ft relieved from, 
attending his deceased wife to the grave, and afterward 
from attending his deceafed children* and new fuclv ef- 
feminacy of mind prevails there, that infantry upon the 
Jeail groan, the deceafed, abandoned by every relation*, 
is delivered to an ; undertaker by profeffion, who is left 
*t lesfure tomrmick the funeral rites. In Scotland* fuch 
refinement has not yet taken place :< a man is indeed ex* 
cufed from attending his wife to the grave; but he per* 
forms that duty in perfon to every other relation, his. 
children not excepted. I am told,, that people of high 
Camion in England begin to leave the care of their fick 
relations to hired nurfes, and think they do their 'duty in 
making 'fhort. vifits from time to time. .- 

Hitherto I have con fide red Luxury* with refpeel to 
tbofe only wjio are infected with it; and did its poifoti* 
4>us effects fpread nor wider, the cafe perhaps would be 
-jthe lefs deplorable. But unhappily, where luxury pre- 
fails, the innocent fufFer with the guilty. A man of eco- 
nomy, whether a merchant or manufacturer, lays up a 
ftock for his children, and adds ufeful members to the 
.ftate. A man .on the contrary, who lives above his for- 
tune, or his profits, accuftoms his children to luxury, 
and abandons them ttf poverty when he dies. Luxury,, 
at the fame time is a /great enemy to population : it en* 
Ranees the expence of. living, and confines many to the • 
batchelor' ftate. ; Luxury of the tables in particular, is, 
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remarkable for that effect : " L'homme riche met toute 
<c fa gJoire a conlommer, toute fa grandeur a perdre eh 
" un jour>,a fa table pks de biens quil n'en f adroit pour 
4i faire fu&fifter plufieurs families. II abufe egakmerit 
€ « et des animaux et des hommes; dont le-refte demeure 
*' affame, languifc dan* la misere^et ne mvaille que 
■• pour fatisf&ire, a i'appetit immodere, et a la vanite en- 
44 core plus infatiable, de cet homme; qui detruifant let 
.•• autres par la difette,«ic detruit lui meme par les ex- 
" ces (*)* " ■ . - ^ . 

To consider luxury ; in a -political view, no refinement 
of drefs. of the table* of equipage, of habitation, is luxu- 
ry in thofe who can afford the expence; and the public 
gains by the encouragement that is given to arts, mann> 
fa&ures, and commerce. But a mode of Hving above a 
man's annual income, weakens the ftate, by reducing to 
poverty, not only the fquanderers-themfelves, but many 
innocent and induftrious perfons connected with them. 
Luxury is above all pernicious in a commercial flate. A 
perfon of moderation is fatisfied with fmall profits; not 
fo the luxurious, who defpife every branch of trade but 
what returns great profit?: other branches. are Jngroffed 
by foreigners, who are more frugal. The merchants of 
Amftewlam, anoj even of London, within a century, 
lived with more economy than their clerks do at prefent*. 
Their country houfes and gardens make not the greateft 
articles of their expence. At firft, a merchant retires to his 
country houfe, on Sundays only and holydays : but be- 
ginning to relim indolent retirement, bufinefs grows irk* 
fbme, he trufts all to his- clerks, lofes the thread of his 
affairs, fees no longer with his own eyes, and is now in 
the high way to perdition^ Every crofs accident makes 
him totter; and in labouring circumftances he is tempted, 

(*) Buffon 
• " The fole glory of the rich man is, to confume and^deftroy; 
" and his grandeur confifts in lavishing in one day, upon the expence 
11 of his table, what would procure fubfiftence for many families. 
•' He abufes equally animals and his fellow creatures; a great part 
" of whom, a prey to famine, and languifhing in mifery, labour, 
M and toil, to fatisfy his immoderate defires, and infatiable vanity ; 
11 who dtftroying others by want, deftroys hinafeif 'by excefs." 
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to vesture all, in hopes of re -tfhbli foment. He falls at 
,laft to do wnw right gaming ; which, Getting confsience 
..afide, is a prudent meafure: he jiiks^ only the money of 
4iis, creditors, fof* he himfelf has. nothing to lofe: it is 
.now with him, " Caefar ant nihil*." Such a man never 
•Jails without involving many in ht9 ruin. 

The bad effeds of luxury., above difplayed, are not 
the whole, nor indeed the l&oft deftru&ive. In all times, 
luxury has been the ruin of .every ftate where it pre- 
vailed. But that more important branch. of the fubjexSl 
is referved to particular .{ketches* where it will make a 
Jitter figure. 

In the fava.ge ftatej man is alsnoft ail .body, with a very 
Jmall proportion of -mind. In .the maturity <^f civil foci- 
,ety t he is complete b.oth tn wind and body. In .a ftate 
.of degeneracy by luxury and voluptuoufoefs, £e has aei- 
vther m,ind nor bo4y.f. 

,. k * " Cttfer or-nothing.'' 

f In ancient Egypt, execution againft the per.fon of a debtor was 
prohibited. Such a law could not obtain but among a temperate peo- 
ple, whejre bankruptcy happens by qysfortune, and feldom by luxu- 
ry or extravagance. r 



SKETCHES ' 

HISTORY OF MAN. 
fiooK n. 

Progress-of Men in Society. • 
PREFACE. 

IN treating of this fubjecT:, no opportunity has been o- 
mitted of fuggefting an important doctrine, That pa- 
triotifm is the corner ftone of -civil fociety ; that no na- 
tion ever became great and powerful without* it; and, 
when extinguifhed, that the moil powerful nation is in the 
high-way to contempt and dilfolution. But it is Effici- 
ent for me to fuggeft facts : the reader will have frequent 
opportunities to make the obfervation; and he will value 
his own reflections more than what are inculcated by an 
author, were he even to afcend the pulpit, and at every 
cum to pronounce a ferious harangues 
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SKETCH I. 

Appetite for Society. — Origin of National 
Societies. . 

THAT there is in man an appetite for fociety, never 
was called in queftion *. But to what end the ap- 
petite ferves, whether it be in any manner limited, aod 
how far men are naturally fitted for being ufeful mem- 
bers of civil fociety, and for being happy in it are quef- 
tions that open extenfive views into human nature, and 
yet have been little attended to by writers. I grieve at 
.the ^jegleft, bec^ufe the prefent enquiry requires an an- 
fwer to thefe qu eft ions, however abftrufe. 

* This appetite is not denied by Vitruvios ; but it feems to have 
been overlooked in the account he gives i book %. ch. i.) of the com- 
mencement of fociety, which is as follows. " fn ancient times, 
44 men, like wild beads, lived in caves and woods, feeding on wild 
<( food - In a certain place it happened, that the trees, put in mo- 
" Hon by tempefluous winds, and rubbing their branches one again ft 
•• another, took fire. Thofe in the neighbourhood fled for fear: 
" bit as the 'flames abated, they approached ; and finding the heat 
•• comfortable, they threw wood.into the fire, and preferved it from 
«• being exttnguimed. They then invited others to take benefit of 
•• the fire. Men, thus affembled, endeavoured to exprrfs their 
•• thoughts by articulate founds ; and by daily practice, certain founds, 
«* fignifying things in frequent ufe, came to be eftablifhed. From 
" that cafual event, language arofe. And thus, fire having attracted 
"•many to one place, they icon difcovcred that they were by nature 
€ * fuperior to other animals, differing from them not only in an erect 
*' pofture, which gave them opportunity to behold the beauties of 
" the heavens as well as of the earth ; but alfo in (heir hands and fin - 
«• gers, fitted for executing whatever jthey could invent. They 
*•• therefore began to/ cover their habitations with the boughs of 
*' trees; fome dag caves in the mountains; and, in imitation of a 
«• fwalhw's neft, fome ftieltered themfelves with fprigs aid loam. 
•• Thus, by ooferving each other's work, and turning their thoughts 
•• to invention, they by degrees improved their habitations, and be- 
" came daily more and more (kilful.'' Has not the cclebrattfcMSouf. 
fcau been guilty of the fame oyerfight in his Eflay on the Mfcquairty 1 
of Men ? Thefe authors fuggeft to me the butcher, who made dili- ' 
gent fearch for his knife, which he held between Us teeth. *' ** ' 
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As many animals befide -man, are focial, it appeared 
to me probable, that the foci a 1 laws, by which fuch ani- , 
mals are governed, might open views into the focial na- 
ture oi man But here J met with a fecond diuppoint* 
ment: for after pending books without end, I found very 
little fatisfadtion ; though the laws of animal foci ety make 
the moll inftru&ive and moil entertaining part of natural 
hiftory. A few dry fa As, collected occasionally, enabled 
me to form the embryo of a plan, which I here prefent ' 
to the reader: ifjjis curiofity be excited, 'tis well ; for 
I am far from .expecting that it will be gratified. 

Animals of prey have no appetite for iociety, if the 
momentary act of copulation be not excepted. Wolves 
make not an exception, even where, inftigared hy hun- 
ger, they join in attacking a^ villager as fear prevents 
them iingly from an attempt 'b hazardous, their cafual 
union is prompted by appetite for food, not by appetite 
for fociety. So little of the focial is there in wolves ft 
that if one happens to be wounded, he is put to death, 
and devoured by thofe of his own kind. Vultures have 
the fame difpofition Their ordinary food is a dead car- 
cafe ; and they never venture but in ai>ody to attack any 
living creature that appears formidable. Upon lodety 
happinefs fo much depends, that we do not willingly acN 
mit a lion, a-tyger, a bear, or a wolf, to have any ap- 
petite for fociety. And in withholding it from fuch a~ 
riimals, thegoodnefs of Providence to it favourite man, 
is confpicuous : their ftrength, agility, and voracity, 
make them fingly not a little formidable: I mould trem- 
ble for the human race, were they difpofed to make war % 
in company *. , . ' 

• ■,•-*-{ 
• The cane of Providence ip protecting the human race from ani- 
mals of prey, is equally vifible in other particulars. I can dilcover 
no feels to make me believe that. a lion or a ty^cr is afraid of a man; 
bat whatcve,r fecm means are employed by Providence, to keep fuch 
fierce and voracious animal? at, a diftance, certain it is, that < hey ftiun 
the habitations of mcn t > At prefenr th«:re is not a wild lion in Eu- 
rope. Even ip Homers time there were none in ft*k>ponndus, 
though the^lf^jtoeuirio/jenjt, in .Thrace, Ma^tdon, and Theflaly, 
down to the time of Ajrifttfj.iejpihcvce it is probably thai thefetoun- ' 
tries were not 4 ai thafcivftf 4rcU jiopicd. When men and *ai*le are , 
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• Sflch harrolefs animals as cannot defend therhfeives 
frrtgly* are provided with an appetite for Tociety, that 
they may defend themfelvW in a body. Sheep are re- 
markable in that refpecl, when left to nature: a ram fel- 
dom attacks; but the ranis of a flock exert great vigour 
in defending their females and their young *. The whole 
fociery of rooks join in attacking a kite when it hovers 
about them. A family of wild fwtne never feparate .till 
tfie young be fufficientfy ftrong to defend themfelves* a- 
gatrift the wolf; and when the wolf threatens, they all 
join in a body. The pecary is a fort of wild hog in the 
ifthmus ofDarien: if one of them be attacked, the reft 

together, a lion always attacks a beaft, and never a man. M. Buf- 
fonvpbfervcs, that the bear, though far from being cowardly,, never 
is at cafe but in wild and defert places. The great -condor of Peru, 
a bird of prey of an immenfe fize, bold, and rapacious, is never feen 
but in deftrts and hi#h mountains. Every river in the coaft of Gui- 
nea abounds with* crocodiles, which lie balking in the fun during the 
heat of the day. If they perceive a man approaching, they plunge 
into the river, though they feldom fly from any other animal. A 
fox, on the contrary, a pole cat, a kite, though afraid of man, draw 
near to inhabited places where they find prey in plenty. Such ani- 
' mals do little mifchief; and the little they do, promotes care and 
vigilance. But if men, like fheep, were the natural prey of a lion 
or a tyger, their urmoft vigour and fagacity would ftarce be fuffici- 
ent for felf defence. Perpetual war would be their fete, withdut 
having a (ingle moment for any other occupation ; and they could 
never have emerged out of brutal barbarity. It is poflible that a few 
cattle might be protected by armed men. continually on the watch ; 
but to defend flotks and herds covering a hundred hills, would be" 
impracticable. Agriculture could never have exifted in any fhape. 

* &1. Buffbn' has bellowed left pafris than becomes an author of 
his character, upon the nature and inftincts of animals^ he indeed 
fcarce once {tumbles upon truth in his natural hiftory of the (http. 
He holds it tp be ftupid, and incapable to defend itfelf acainft any 
beaft of prey ; maintaining, that the race could not have fnbfifted but 
under the care and protection of men. Has that author forgot, tfcat 
fheep had no enemy more formidable* than men, in their original 
hmitcr-ftate > Far from being neglected by nature, there are few 
animals' better provided for defence. They have a fort of military 
infdnct, forming a line of battle, like foldiers, when threatened with 
an attack. The rams, who, in a natorai ftate, make «nalf of the 
flock, join together; and no u'on or tyger is able to rcfift their united 
iiflpetuofity. .•!--♦ 
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run to affift it. There being a natural antipathy between 
that animal and the Americau tyger, it is not uncommon 
to find a tyger (lain with a number of dead pecaries round 
him. 

The focial appetite is to fome animals ufeful, not on- 
ly for defence, but for procuring the neceflaries of life. 
Society among beavers is a notable inflance of both. As . 
water is the only refuge of that innocent fpecies agaimt 
an enemy, they inftinftively make their fet dement on the 
brink of a lake or of a running ilream. In the latter cafe, 
they keep up the water to a proper height by a dam-dike, 
contracted with fo much art as to withftand the greateft 
floods: in the former, they fave themfelves the labour of 
a dam dike, becaufe a lake generally keeps at the fame 
height. Having thus provided for defence, their next 
care is to provide food and habitation. The whole Soci- 
ety join in erecting the dam-dike ; and they alfo join in 
erecting houfes. Each houfe has two apartments: in the 
upper there is fpace for lodging from fix to ten beavers : 
the under holds their provifions, which are trees cut down 
by united labour, and divided into fmall portable parts(<*). 
Bees are a fimilar inflance. Ariftotle(3) fays, " that 
" bees are the only animals which labour in common, 
" have a houfe in common, eat in common, and have 
" their offspring in common." A fingle bee would be 
ftill left able than a fingle beaver to build a houfe for it- 
felf and for its winter-food. The Alpine rat or mar- 
mount Has no occafion to ftore up food for winter, becaufe 
it lies benumbed without motion alt the cold months. But 
thefe animals live in tribes ; and each tribe digs a habita- 
tion under ground with great art, fufficiently capacious 
for lodging the whole tribe; covering the ground with 
withered grafs, which fome cut, and others carry. The 
wild dogs of Congo and Angola hunt in packs; waging 
perpetual war againft other wild beads. They bring to 
the place of rendezvous whatever is caught in hunting ; 

(*) See the works of the beaver deforibed moft *ecurttely b^ M. 
Buffbn, vol. 8. 

(b) Hiftory of animals, b. p. c. 40. 
Vox. II. G 
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and each receives its (hare # . The baboons are focial a- 
nimals, and avail themfelves of that quality in procuring 
food; witness their addrefs in robbing an orchard, de- 
fcribed by Kolben, in his account of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Some go into the orchard, fome place themfelves 
on the wall, the refl form a line on the outfide, and the 
fruit is thrown from hand to hand, till it reach the place 
of rendezvous. Extending the enquiry to all known ani- 
mals, we find that the appetite for fociety is with -held 
from no fpecies to which it is neceflary, whether for de- 
fence or for food. It appears to be diftributed by weight 
and meafure, in order to accommodate the internal frame 
of animals to their external circumftances. 

On fome animals an appetite for fociety is bellowed, 
though in appearance not neceflary either for defence or 
for food. With regard to fuch, the only final caufe we 
can difcover is the pleafure of living in fociety. That 
kind of fociety is found among horfes. Outhier, one of 
the French academicians employed to meafure a degree 
of the meridian toward the north pole, reports, that at> 
Torneo all bulky goods are carried in boats during fum- 
mer; but in winter, when the rivers are frozen, and the 
ground covered with fnow, that they ufe fledges drawn 
by horfes ; that when the fnow melts, and the rivers are 
open, the horfes, fet loofe, rendezvous at a certain part 
of the foreft, where they feparate into troops, and occupy 
different paftu re fields; that when thefe fields become 
bare, they occupy new ground in the fame order as at 
firft ; that they return home in troops when the bad wea- 
ther begins ; and that every horfe knows its own ftall No 
creature ftands lefs in need of fociety than a hare, whe- 
ther for food or for defence. Of food it has plenty un- 
der its feet; and for defence, it is provided both with 
cunning and fwiftnefs. Nothing however is more 'com- 
mon in a moon-light night, than to fee hares fporting to- 
gether in the raoft focial manner. But fociety for plea- 

• However fierce with refpeft to other animals, yet fo fubmHfive 
are thefe dogs to men, as to fuffer their prey to be taken trom them 
withont refinance. Europeans fait for their flaves what they thus ob» 

' Uin. , , .. / 
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fare only, is an imperfelt kind of fociety; and far from 
being fo intimate, as where it is provided by nature for 
defence, or for procuring food f. 

With refpeft to the extent of the appetite, no fbcial* 
annual, as far as can be difcovered. has an appetite for 
aifociating with the whole fpecies. Every fpecies is di- 
vided into many fmall tribes; and thefe tribes have no ap- 
petite for aftbciating with each other: on the contrary, 
a ftray fheep is thruft out of the flock, and a ftray bee 
muft inftantly retire, or be flung to death. Every work of 
Providence contributes to fome good end: a fmall tribe is 
fufficient for mutual defence ; and a very laTge tribe would 
find difficulty in procuring fubfiftence. 

How far brute animals are by nature fitted for being 
ufeful members of civil fociety, and for being happy in 
it, is a queftion that no writer hath fo much as flu mb Jed 
on. And yet, as that branch of natural hi ftory is alfo 
neceflary to my plan, I muft proceed ; though I have no- 
thing to lay before the. reader but a few fcattered obfer- 
vations, which occurred wfcen I had no view of turning 
them to account. I begin with the inftinctive conduct of 
animals, in providing againft danger. When a flock of 
fheep. .in the ftate of nature, goes to reft, centinels are 
appointed ; who, on appearance of an enemy, ft amp with 
the foot, and make a biffing found ; upon which all 
take the alarm: if no enemy appear, they watch their 
time, return to the flock, and fend out others in their 
ftead. And in flocks that have an extenfive range in hilly 
countries, the fame discipline obtains even after domefti- 
cation. Though monkies deep upon trees, yet a centi- 
nel is always appointed, who muft hot fleep under pain 

- f Pigeons muft be excepted, if their fociety be not neceflary either 
for food or habitation, of which I am uncertain. Society among that 
fpecies is extremely intimate; and it is obfcrvabl*. that the place 
they inhabit contributes Xo the intimacy. A crazy dove cot moved 
the proprietor to transfer the inhabitants to a ftev houfe built for 
them - t and to accuflom them to it, they were kept a fortnight with- 
in doors, "with plenty of food. When they obtained liberty, they 
flew TdifecHy to their old houfe; and feeing it laid flat, walfced round 
and round, tartienting. They then took win? and difappeared, with- 
out once catting an eve on their new habitation. 

G z 
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of being torn to pieces. They preferve the fame difci- 
pKne when they rob an orchard : a centinel on a high tree 
is watchful to announce the very firft appearance of an 
enemy. M. Birffon, talking of a fort of monkey, which 
he terms Malbrouk, fays, that they are fond of fruit, and 
of fugar-canes ; and' that while they are loading them- 
fclves, one is placed centinel on a tree, who, upon the 
approach of a man, cries, -Houp ! Houp ! Houp ! loudly 
and diftindUy. That moment they throw away the fugar- 
canes that they hold in their left hand, and run off upon 
three feet. When the marmountsare at work in the field, 
one is appointed to watch on a high rock ; which adver- 
tifes them, by a loud whittle, when it fees a man, an 
eagle, or a dog. Among beavers, notice is given of the 
approach of an enemy, by lathing the water with the 
tail, which is heard in every habitation. • Seals always 
fleep on the beach ; and to prevent furprife, centinels are 
placed round at a confiderable di fiance from the main 
body. Wild elephants, which always travel in company, 
are lefs on their guard in places unfrequented: but when 
they invade cultivated fields, they march in order, the 
eldeft in the front, and the next in age clofing the rear.' 
The weak are placed in the centre, and the females car- 
,ry their young on their trunk. They attack in a body; 
and upon a repulfe, retire in a body. Tame elephants 
retain fo much of their original nature, that if one, upon 
being wounded, turns its back, the reft inftantly follow. 
Next in order is the. government of a tribe, and the con- 
duel of its members to each other. It is not unlikely, 
that fociety among fome animals, and their mutual affec- 
tion, may be fo entire as to prevent all difcord among 
them; which indeed feems to be the cafe of beavers. 
Such a fociety, if there be fuch, requires no government, 
nor any laws. A flock of fheep occupies the fame fpot 
every" night, and each hath its own refting-place. The 
fame is obfervable in horned cattle when folded. And 
as we find not, that any one ever attempts to diflodge a- 
nother, it is probable that fuch reftraint makes a branch 
of their nature. But fociety among brute animals is not 
-always fo perfect Perverfe inclinations ■> tending to dis- 
turb fociety, are vifible among fome brute animals, as 
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well as among rational men. It is not uncommon for a 
rook to pilfer fticks frpm another's neft; and the pilfer- 
er's neft is detnolifhed by the lex talionis. Perverfe in- 
clinations require government, and government requires 
laws. As in the cafe now mentioned, the whole fociety 
join in inEi ding the puniihment, government among rooks 
appears to be republican. Apes, on the contrary, are 
under monarchial government. Apes in Siam go in troops, 
each under a leader* who preferves ftrict discipline. A 
female carnally inclined, retired from the troop, and was 
followed by a male* The male efcaped from the leader, 
who purfued them; but the female was brought back, 
and in prefeoce of the whole troop received fifty blows* 
on the cheek, as a chaftifement for its incontinence (c). 
But probably there are not many inftances, among brutes, 
of governments approaching fo near to that of men. Go- 
vernment among fcorned cattle appears to have no other N 
end but to preferve order. Their government is monar- 
chial ;> and the election is founded upon perfonal valour, 
the moftfblid of all qualifications in fuch a fociety. The 
bull, who afpires to be lord of "the herd, rauft fight hisr 
way to preferment.; and after all his rivals- aro beat off 
the field, the herd tamely fubmit. At the fame time he 
is not fecured in the throne for life; but muft again enter 
the lifts with any bull that ventures to challenge him*; 
The fame fpirit is obfervable among oxen, though in a 
lower degree. The ;mafter-ox leads the reft into the fta- 
ble, or into the fold, and becomes unruly if he be not let 
firft out: nay, he muft be firft yoked in the plough or' 
waggon. Sheep are not employed in work, but in every 
other refpeft the fame ceconoiny. obtains among them. 
Wn ere the' rams happen to be few, in proportion to the o- 
ther /heepi they fometijnes divide the flock among them, 
inftead of fighting for precedency. Five or fix fcore of * 
fheep were purchafed a few years ago by the author of this 
work. The rams, who were only two, divided the flock 
between them. The two parcels could not avoid paftur • 
ing in common, becaufe they were (hut up in one inclo- 
fiire: but they had different foots for reft during night;. , 
(c) Memoirs of Count Forhin. 
G 3 
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Aor wai U known, that a fheep ever deferted its party, 
or even changed its reding place. In the two fpecies lafb 
.mentioned , I find not that there is any notion of puniffr- 
rnent; nor does it appear to be neceffary: the leader pre- 
tends to nothing but precedence, which is never difpoted. 
I bJufh to prefent thefe imperfect hints, the fruit of cafual 
< obfejrvation, not of intentional enquiry: but I am glad 
' to blow the trumpet, in order to raife curiofity in others: 
if the fubjeft be profecuted by men of tafte and enquiry, 
many final caufes, I am perfuaded, will be difcovered, 
Reading more and more to difplay the wifdom and good- 
qefs of Providence, But what I have chiefly in view at 
prefent is, to obferve, that government among brute ani- 
mals t however fimple, appears to be perfect in its kinds 
and adapted with great propriety to their nature. Fac- 
tions in the ftate are unknown : no enmity between indi- 
viduals, no treachery, no deceit, nor any other of thofe 
vices that, infeft the human race. In a wordy they ap- 
pear to be perfectly well fitted for that- kind K>f fociety to 
which they are prompted by their nature, and for being 
happy in it, , 

Storing up the foregoing obfervations till there be oc- 
cafioa for them-, we proceed to the fecial nature of man. 
That men are endued with an appetite for fociety, will 
be vouched by the concurring teftimony of all men, each 
vouching, for himfelf. .There is accordingly no t&ftance 
of people living in a folitary ftate, where the appetite -is 
not obftructed by foroe potent obftacle. The inhabitants 
of that part of New Holland which Dampier faw, live 
in fociety, though lefs advanced above brumes than any 
other known favages,; and fo intimate is their fociety, 
that they gather, their food, and eat in common. The 
inhabitants of the Canary iflands lived in the fame man- 
ner, when firft feen by Europeans, which was in the 
fourteenth century ; arm the favages mentioned by Con- 
damine, drawn by a Jefuit from the wood* to, fettie on 
the banks of the Oroonoko, mujft origin aUy-; have .been 
united in fome kind of fociety, as they had. a common 
language. In a word, that man bath an appetite for. food* 
is not more certain than that he hath an appetite for for 
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ciety. And here I have occafion to apply one of the ob- 
fervations made above.. Abftracting altogether from the 
pleafiire we have in fociety, fimilar to what we have in 
eating; evident it is, that to no animal h fociety more 
neceffary than to man, whether for food or for defence. 
In fodecy, he is chief of the terreftrial creation; in a fo- 
iitary date, the moft helplefs and forlorn. Thus the firft 
queftion fuggefted above, viz. To What end was a focial 
appetite beftowed on man, has received an anfwer, which 
I flatter myfelf wiH give fa tisfaction. 

The next queftion is, Whether the appetite be limited, 
as among other animals, to a fociety of moderate extent ; 
or whether it prompts an affociation with the whole fpe- 
dess That the appetite is limited, will be evident fron* 
hiftory. Meri, a* far back as they can be traced, have 
been~teKvided tnfo fmall tribes or focieties. Moft of 
thefe; ft is true, have in latter times, been united irfttf 
large ftates: fuch revolutions however have been brought 
abbot, not by ah appetite for a more extenfive fociety, 
"b«t by conqueft, or by the junction- of fmall tribes for 
defence againft the more powerful. .A fociety may in- 
deed' be too fmall for complete gratification of the appe- 
tite ; and the appetite thus cramped welcomes every per- 
fon into the fociety till it have fufficient fcope: the Ro- 
mans, a diminutive tribe originally, were fond to a/Tociate 
ever* with their enemies after a victory. But, on the 
other hand, a fociety may be too large for complete gra- 
tification. An extenfive empire is an object too , bulky: 
national -affection too much diffufed; and the mind is not 
at esfe till it finds a more contracted fociety, correfpond- 
ing to the moderation of its appetite. Hence the numer- 
ous orders, ^fibciat ions, fraternities, and divifions, that 
fpring up in every great ftate. The cver-during Blues 
and Greens in the Roman empire, and Guelphs and 
Gibelines in Italy, could not have long fubfifted after 
the caufe of their enmity was at end, but for a tendency 
in the members of a great ftate to contract their focial 
connections f. Initiations among the ancients were pre- 

*' \ The nevcr-ec&fing faflions in Britain proceed, not from a fo- 
dety top much extended, but from love of power and of wealth, 

G 4 
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bably owing to the fame caufe ; as alfo afifociations of 
artifans among the moderns, pretending myftery and fe- 
crecy, and excluding all Grangers. Of fuch affociations 
or brotherhoods, the free mafons excepted, there is fcarce 
now a veftige remaining. 

We find now, after an accurate fcrutiny, that the fo- 
cial appetite in man comprehends not the whole fpecies, 
but a part only; and commonly a fmall part, precifely 
as in other animals. Here another final caufe itarts up, 
no lefs remarkable than that explained above. Ait ap- 
petite to aflbciate with the whole fpecies would form 
ftates fo unwieldy by numbers, as to be incapable of any 
government Our appetite is wifely confined within fuch 
limits as to form /htes of moderate extent, which of ail 
are the be ft fitted for good government; and we (hall fee 
afterward that they are alfo the bed fitted for improving 
the human powers, and for envigorating every manly vir- 
tue. Hence an inftru&ive le/Ton, That a great empire 
is ill fuited to human nature, and that a great conqueror 
is in more refpe&s than one an enemy to mankind. 

The limiting our focial appetite within moderate 
bounds fuggefts another final caufe. An appetite to af- 
. fociate with the whole fpecies would collet into one fb- 
ciety all who are not feparated from each other by wide 
feas and inacceffible mountains ; and confequently would 
diilribute mankind into a very few focieties, confiftdng of 
fuch multitudes as to reduce national affe&ion to a mere 
ihadow. Nature hath wifely limited the appetite in propor- 
tion to our mental capacity. Our relations, our friends, 
and our other connexions, open an extenfive field for the 
exercife of affection : nay, our xunmtry in general, if not 
toe exteniive, would alone be fufficient to, engrofs our 
whole affection. But that'beautiful fpeculatioo falls more 
properly under the principles of morality ; and there it 
fhall not be overlooked. 

What comes next in order, is to examine how we ftand 
affected to thofe who are not of our tribe or fociety. I 
pave the way to this examination, by taking up man nak- 

to reftrain which there is no fufficient authority in a free govern- 
ment. 
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ed at his entrance into life. An infant at fir ft has no 
feeling. but bodily pain; and it is familiarized with its 
curie, its parents, and perhaps with others, before it is 
foiceptible of any paffion. Ail weak animals are endow* 
ed with a principle of fear, which proqapts them to Hum 
danger; and fear, the firft paflion difcovered in an infant, 
is raifed by every new facer die infant fhrinks and. hides > 
itfelf in the bofom of its nurfe # (i). Thus every ftran- 
ger. is an object of fear to an infant ; and consequently 
of averfion, which is generated by fear. .Fear lefiens 
gradually as- our circle of acquaintance enlarges, efpeci- 
aily in thofe who rely on bodily ftrength. Nothng tends 
more effect ualiy.to diifipate fear, than confcioufnefs of fecu- 
«ty in the focia! itate: in folitude,np animal is more timid < 
than man; in fociety, none more J>old. But remark, that - 
arerfion.may fubfift after* fear is gone: it is propagated. 
ffeni parents to their children through an endlefs- fuccef- 
fion ; and. is infectious like a difeafe. Thus enmity is kept, 
up between tribes, without any particular caufe. A neigh- 
bouring tribe,, conftantiy in our ftght, and capable to hurt : 
w, is cfee object of our ftrongeft averfion: it leffens in* 
proportion to diftance, and terminates in absolute indiffe- 
rence with refpect to very dift&nt tribes* Upon the whole, 
it appears, that the natupe of man with refpect to thole of/ 
his own kind is refolvable into the following particulars, 
Firft, Affection, for our private connections, and for pur 
country in general. Second, Ave* fion * to neighbours 
who are (Grangers to us, and to neighbouring tribes in , 
general. Third, Indifference with refpect to all others. 

As I neither hope nor wifh, that the nature of man, . 
as above delineated, be taken upon my authority* I pro- 
pofe to verify it by clear and fubftantial facts. But to . 
avoid the multiplying inftances unneceiTarily, I fliall coa- 
fine myieif to fuch as concern the averfion that neigh- 
bouring tribes have to each other ; taking it for, granted, 
that private affection, and J ore. to out country, are what : 

* In this refpect the Human race differs wi&fy from that of rfbgs ? 
a puppy, the firft time it fees a man ^ runs ta him, iidU httband^ 
aad plays about his feet ' . 

(/) Elements of Criticifm, vot. 1 . p. 44* . *&..$«. 
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90 perfpn doubts of. I begin with examples of «fide na- 
tions, where nature is kft 10 itfelf, without culture. The- 
inhabitants' of Greenland, good-natured aad koffeaftre, 
have not even words for expreffing anger 04 envy: deal- 
ing among thenjfelves is abhorred; and a young woman. 
guilty of that crirn&, has no change for a hufbaod. At 
the fan>e time, they are. feithlefe and cwel fc»thofe who 
cohie among them: they cooiider (he ,reft of mankind as 
a different race, with whom they reject all; focietyt The 
morality of the inhabitants of New Zealand is not more 
refined. Writers differ about the inhabitants of the Ma- 
rian or Ladrone i (lands: Magellan, and other voyagers,, 
fay, that they are addiited to. thieving ; and their tefti- 
imony occajioaed the/e i Hands to be called JLadrones. 
Pere le Qobien, on the contrary, fays, that, far from, 
-being addi&ed to thieving, they leave every thing open, 
having no diftruit one of another. Tfaefe: accounts differ 
in appearance, not in reality* - Magellan was a ftr anger;, 
and he talks of dealing from him and from his. compani- 
ons. Father Gobien lived long among them* and talks 
of their fidelity to. each other, Plan Carpia* who.vrfieed, 
Tartary in the year 1246, obierves of the Tartars, that, 
plough full of veracity to their neighbours, they, thought 
themfelv.es not bound to ipeak truth to ftranger>, The 
Greeks anciently were held to be pirates ; but not pro- 
perly; for they committed depredations upon Grangers 
only. Cs&ft fpeaking of the German? (*), fays, ^ .Jqa- 
•« trocinia Qullam habent. iafamiam qjise extra fines oa- 
«< jufque civkatis fiunt *." This was precifely the cafe 
of our, Highlanders, till they were brought under due frib- 
je6Hon> after tfre rebellion 174$. BougaintiUe obfenfes, 
that the inhabitants of Otaheite, named by, the Engliife, 
King George's ifkad, made no difficulty of fteaJing fram 
his people;, and yet never fteal- among themfelves, haying 
neither locks nor bars in, t&eir h safes*. The people of 
Benin in Negrojand are good-natured, gentle, and civi- 
lized; and fo v generous,' that if they receive .a present,. 

* " They hold it not infamous to rob without the houmfc of 
** theSr canton." < * « 

(g) Librtf. c, *& <hBclio Galljco, : < - » " • 
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they are not at eafe till they return it double. They hare 
unbounded confidence in their own people; but are jeul- 
ous.of ftrangerr, though they politely hide their jealoufy. 
Ruffian peafants think it a greater fin to eat meat in Lent, 
than to murder one of another country Among the 
Koriacs, bordering on Kamfkatka, murder within the 
tribe is feverely punimed; but to murder a ftranger is not 
minded. While Rome continued a ("mail itate, neighbour 
and enemy were exprefTed by the fame word ( f) . In 
England of old, a foreigner was not admitted to be a 
witnefs. Hence it is that, in ancient hi (lory; we read 
of wars without intermiffion among- fmall dates in. clofe 
neighbourhood. It was fo in Greece; it was fo in Italy 
during the infancy of the Roman republic ; it was fo in 
Gaui, when Caefar commenced hoftilities againft that 
country (g) ; and it wa» fo all the world over. Marry 
ifiands in the South fea, and in other remote parts, have 
keen dif<jpv«red by Europeans, who commonly found 
the natives with arms in their hands, refolute to prevent 
the ftrangers from landing. Orellana. lieutenant to Gon- 
aales- Pifarro was the firfc European who failed down, 
the river Amazon, to the fea. In his p adage, he was con- 
tinually affaulted with arrows from the banks of the ri- 
ver; and fome even ventured to attack him in their ca- 
■oe*. 1 

Nor dbes inch averfibn wear away even among polifhed 
people. An ingenious writer (A) remarks^, that almoft. 
every nation Jiate their neighbours, without knowing why.. 
I once heard a Frenchman fwear, fays that writer, that 
.he hated the Engliih, parce quails verfent du beurre fon- 
du fur leur veau roti *. The populace of Portugal burs- 
to this day an uncommon averfion to ftrangers: even. 
fhofe of Lilbon, though a trading town frequented by 
many different nations, muft not be excepted Travel-- 
1 lew report, that the people of the duchy of Milan,, re.^ 



ty) L\h. 6, c. 1$. de Bello Galileo* 
Barctti. 
Bccaufc they pour melted butter. upon their rnaft.veaL"'/ 
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markable for good-nature, are the only Italians who are 
not hated by their neighbours. The Piedmontefe and 
Genoefe have an averfion to each other, and agree only 
in their antipathy to the Tufcans. \ The Tufcans diflike 
the Venetians; and the Romans abound not with good- 
will to the Tufcans, Venetians, or Neapolitans* Very 
d liferent is the cafe with refpect to diitant nations: inftead 
of being objects of averfion, their manners,. cuftoms, and 
Angularities, amufe us greatly *. 

Infants differ from each other in averfion to ft rangers; 
fome being extremely (by, others lefs fo ; and the like 
difference, is obfervable in whole tribes. The people of 
Milan cannot have any averfion to their neighbours, when 
they are fuch favourites of all around them. The inha- 
bitants of fome South fea iflands, mentioned above (/), 
appear to have little. or no averfion to {hangers. But 
that is a rare inftance, and has- fcarce a parallel in any 
other part of the globe. It holds alfo true, that nations 
the moft remarkable for patriotifm, are equally remark- 
able for a,verfion to flrangers. The Jews, the Greeks* 
the Romans, were equally remarkable foj bo.th. Patrt- 
otjfm, a vigorous principle among the Engliih, makes, 
them extremely averfe to naturalize foreigners. The in- 
habitants of New Zealand, both men and women, ap- 
pear to be of a mild and gentle difpofition ; they treat 
one another with, affection: but are implacable to their 
enemies, and never give quarter. It is even cufloraary 
among them to eat the flefh of their ^enemies. 

To a perfon of humanity, thefcene here exhibited js. 
far from being agreeable. Man, it may be thought, is " 
of all animals the mod barbarous ; for even animals of 

* Voltaire, (Univcrfal rjiftory, ch. 40). obferving, rightly, thtt 
jealoufy among petty princes is productive of more crimes thin a- 
inong great monarchs, gives a very unfatisfactory rcalbn, viz. That 
having little force, they muft employ fraud, poiion, and other ft- 
cret crimes; not adverting, 'that power may he equally diftributed a- 
tnong fmall princes as wc'l as among great men. it is antipathy that 
infiigates fuch crimes, which is always the moft violent among the 
neareft neighbours. 

(i)' Book 1 .Sketch i. 
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prey are innoxious with refpect to their own kind?. Avei*- 
ion to Grangers makes a branch of oar nature: it exifts 
among individuals in private life; it flames high between 
neighbouring tribes; and is vifibje even in, infancy. Can. 
fiich perverfity of difpofition promote any good end ? 
This queftion, which pierces deep into human nature, is 
referred to clofe the prefent fketch, , 

From the* foregoing deduction, umverfal benevolence, 
inculcated by fever al waiters at & moral duty, is difcov- 
ereAto be erroneous.. Our appetite for focuty is limit- 
ed, and our duty muA be limited in proportion. . But of 
this more directly when the principles, of morality are 
taken under confederation. 

We are taught by the great Newton, that attraction 
and repulfion in matter are, by alteration of eircumftan-. 
ces, converted one into the other. This holds, alfo in af- 
fection^ and averfion, which may be termed, not.impro-? 
perly, jnental attraction and repulfion Two nations, 0- 
riginally ftrangers to each other, may, by commerce, br- 
other favourable circumftance, become fo well acquaint- 
ed* as to change from averfion to affection, The oppo*. 
fite manners of a capital and of a country town afford a 
good ill u ft ration. In the latter, people, occupied with 
their domeftic concern*, are in a manner Grangers to each' 
other: a degree of averfion prevails, which gives birth to 
envy and detraction: In, the former, a-, court, with pub* 
lie amufements, promote general acquaintance: repulfion 
yields to attraction, and people become fond to affociate 
with their, equals. The union of two tribes into one, is 
another circumft£hce that converts repulfion into attrac- 

* " Denique caetera animantik in fuo gencrc probe deguot : con- 
•• grcguri vidtmus, ct ftare contra diflimilia : laonum fcritas inttr fe 
•• non dimicat: ferpentum mprfus non petit ferpentes; ne maris 
M quidembelluae ac ptfees, nifi in diver fa genera, fa^vitlnt. At, 
•t Hercule, homini plurima ex homine funt mala.*' Pliny, lih 7. 
Prooemium. [fn EngUih thus: «• For other animals live at peace 
" with thofc of their fpecies. They gather themselves in, troops, 
n - and unite againfr the. common enemy. The ferocious lion fights 
*• not againft bis fpecies: the pojfonous ferpent is harm lefs to his 
*« kind: the monfters of the fea prey but op thofe filhes that' differ 
u from them in nature : man alone of animals, is &c to man !"J 
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tion. Such confer Gon, however, is for from 1 being in- 
ftantaneous; wicnefs the different fntall ftaces of Spain, 
which were not united in affection for many years after 
they were united under one monarch ; and this was atfb 
the cafe of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland. 
In fome circumftances the converfion is iriftamaoeous; as 
where a ftranger becomes an object of pity or of grati- 
tude. Many Jow perfons in Britain contributed chear- 
fully for maintaining fome French feamen, made prifon- 
ers at the commencement of the late war. It is no left 
inftantaneous, when ftrangers, relying on our humanity, 
truft themfelves in our hands. Among the ancients, it 
was hofpitality to Grangers only t(iat produced mutual 
affection and gratitude : Glaucus and Diomede were of 
different countries. Hofpitality to Grangers is a preg- 
nant fymptom of improving manners* C«far, fpeaking of 
die Germans (i), fays, «« Hofpites viol are, fas non pa- 
" tant: qui, quaqua de caufa, ad eos venerunt, ab in- 
«' juria prohibent, fanctofque habent* its omnium da- 
•« mus patent, victufque communicaturt." The ancient 
Spaniards were fond of war, and cruel to their enemies ^ 
but in peace, they paffed their time in tinging and dane- 
ing, and were remarkably hofpitable to the ftrangers who 
came among them* It (hews great refinement in the Cel- 
ts, that the killing a ftranger was capital, when-. the. kill- 
ing a citizen was bani foment only (/*). The Swedes and 
Goths were eminently hofpitable to ftrangers ; as indeed 
.were all the northern nations of Europe ( m). The ne- 
groes of Fouli are celebrated by travellers as extremely 
kind to. ftrangers. The native Brazilians are Angularly 
hofpitable. A ftranger no fooner arrives among them,, 
than He is furrouncted with, women, who warn his feet, 
and fet before him to eat the belt things they have. If a 
ftranger have occafion to go. more than- once to the fame 

(k) Lib. * c a 3 . cfe BeHb Griffixr. « 

■j; " They hold it facrilege to injuria ftranger. TJ)ey protect 
** from outrage, and venerate thofe who come among the^i : theifc 
*•• houfes are open to them, and they are welcome to their table?. 3 * 
' {I) Nicholaus Danufcenire. ' ' o* 

*• im) Sajco Grratmnailcus. Ctasrta, • ' • ' % - < ^ n 
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vi}]age f the perfon whofe gueft be was takes it much a* 
roils if he thinks ob changing his lodging. 

* There are caufes that for a time iufpend enmity be- 
tween neighbouring (tates. The foiaU ftates of Greece, a- 
mong whom war had no. end,, "frequently fmothered 
their enmity to- jom againir. the formidable monarch of 
Perfia* There are alfo caufes that fafpend for a time all .. 
aniraofity between factions in. the fame ftate. The end] eft 
factions is Britain about power and pre-eminence, not a 
little diiagreeable during peace, are laid aAeep during a 
foreign* war; 

* On the other hand 1 , attraction is coswerted into repul- 
fton by various caufes. . One is, the fplitting a great mo ~ 
narohy into many fmall ftates; -of which the AfTyrian, 
the Perfkm, the Roman, and the Saracen empires, are 
anftaoce** The amor patriae^ faint. in an exteniive mo- 
ntpchy, readily yiolds to averfion, operating between two 
neighbouring Gates, left exteniive. This is obfervabie be- 
tween neighbouring colonies even of the fame nation: the 
jEnglifti colonies in North America, though they retain 
(brae affection for tbeir mother- country, have contracted 
an avet fion to each other. And happy for them is fuch a- 
verfion, if it pmveht their uniting in order to acquire in> 
dependency: wars without end would be the inevitable 
confequeace, a* among finall Hates io clofe neighbou0- 
jfeood. / 

Hitherto ^he road has been fmooth, without obflruc- 
tion. But we have not yet finimed our journey ; and 
.the remaining qu eft ion, viz* How far are; men fitted by 
their nature for being ufefvi members of civil fociety, and 
for being happy in it, wUi, I fafpeft, lead into a road 
neither fmooth nor rree from .obffcruclioiw The* focial 
ibranch of human nature would be wofully imperfe&, if 
man had an appetite: for (bctety without being fitted for 
that ftate: the appetite, inftead of tending to a good end, 
would be his bane. And yet, whether he be or be* not 
'Sited for fociety, feems doubtful. In examinmg the cpn- 
'ducT: of ipaii, he is to \\s a cTifguftful. dbje'tt in his averfiqn 
to thofe of ajdinerent trifye ; and 1. violently {ufpeft, that 
ia. hi*, behaviour even to theft, of his ,owa*jib6*-h& will 
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fcarce be found an agreeable object. That he is fitted by 
nature for being an ufefal member of afocial ftate, and 
for being happy in it, appears from falls many and vari- 
ous. I in (lance fir ft, feveral correfponding principles, or 
propeniities, that cannot be exerted nor gratified but io fo- 
ciety* viz. the propenfities of veracity, and of relying' on 
human teftimony; appetite for knowledge, and define to 
communicate knowledge; anxiety in diftrefs to be pitted, 
and fympathy with the diftrefted; appetite for praife, and 
inclination to praife the defervjng*. Such correfponding 
propenfities not only qualify men for the foetal flat e as 
far as their influence reaches, but attract, them fweetly 
into fociety for the fake of gratification, and make then* 
happy in it. But this is not all* nor indeed the greater, 
part. Do not benevolence, companion, magnanimity, he- 
roifm* and the whole train of foetal affections, demon r 
ftrate our fitnefs for fociety, and our happinefs in.it? And 
juftice, above all other virtues, promotes peace and con- 
cord in -that Hate. .Nor ought the faculty /of fpeech to be - 
overlooked, which in an eminent degree qualifies man for 
fociety, and is a plentiful fouree of enjoyment in it* 

On the other hand, there arc facts/ not fewer in nura- 
4>er, nor lefs various, tending to evince, that man is HI 
fitted for fociety, and that there is % little happinefs for 
him in it, What can* be more, av erf e to concord in foci- 
ety than/ di/focial paffioos ? and yet thefe prevail among - 
men. Are not envy, malice, revenge, treachery, de- 
ceit, avarice, ambition, &c &c. noxious weeds that, 
poifon fociety? We meet every, where perfoos bent on 
the deirruction of others, evincing that man, has no ene- 
mies more formidable than of his own kind, and of his 
own tribe. Are not difcordiand fetads the chief articles 
in the hiftory of every flate, factions violently bent a- 
gainft each other, and frequently breaking out into civil . 
wars? Appian's mftory of the civil wars of Rome exhi- 



* Appetite for. praife is inherent even in favages : witniffs thofe of 
North America, who, upon that account, 'are fond of drefs. I mean 
'the men ; for the women are futfi miferablc flaves as to hate no ipU 
sit for ornament* x 
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bits a horrid fcene of maffacres proscriptions, and for- 
feitures^ the leaders facri£cing their firmeft friends, for 
liberty to fuck the blood of their enemies ; as if to (bed 
human blood was the ruling paffion of man. But the Ra- 
mans were far from being Angular: the polite Greeks, 
commonly fo characterized, were ftillroore brutal and 
bloody. The following paffage is copied from a celebrat- 
ed author (*). " Not to mention Dionyfius the elder, 
" who is computed to have butchered! in cold blood above 
" 10,000 of his fellow citizens; nor Agathocles* Nabis, 
" and others, ftill more bloody than he; the tranfa&ions,, 
,f even in free governments, were extremely violent and 
•• deftruclive. At Athens, the thirty tyrants, and the 
•• nobles, in & twelvemonth, murdered, without trial, a- 
ft bout 1200 of the people, and baaifhed above the half of 
14 the citizens that remained. In Argos, near the fame 
M time,, the people killed 1 200 of the nobles? and after- 
u wards their awn demagogues, becaufe they had refuf- 
u ed to carry their* profecutions farther. The people ai^. 
" fo in Corcyra killed 1500 of, the noblea, and baniihed 
" 1000. Thefe numbers will appear the more furpriling 
«' if we confider the extreme imallnefs of thofe ftates. 
•< But all ancient hiftory is full of fuch infances." Up.? 
on a revolution in, the Saracen empire, anno 750, where 
the Ommiyan family was expelled by that of the Abaffi- 
ans, Abdolah,' chief the latter, published an act of obli? 
vion to the former, on condition of their taking an oath 
of allegiance to him. The Ommjyans, embracing the 
condition, were in appearance gracioufly received. But 
in preparing to take the oatji, they were knocked dowa 
every cine of them by the Emperor's guards. And fully 
to glut the monfter's cruelty, thefe princes, ftili alive* 
were laid clofe together, and covered with boards and 
carpets; upon which Abdolah feafted,his officers, " in 
" order," faid he, u that we maybe exhilarated with the 
•• dying groans of the Ommiyans." During the vigour of 
the feudal fyftem, when every man was a fbidier who afpir^ 
ed to be a gentleman, juftice was no defence, againft power., 

lin) Efiay of the Populomncfc of Anpem Nations, by David. 
Home. £% . 
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nor humanity again ft bldody Tefentment. Stormy pafKons 
raged every where with unrelenting fury; every place a 
ehaos of confufion and diftrefs. No man was f ecu re but 
in his caftle ; and to venture abroad unlefs well armed, 
and well attended, would have been an aft of high teme- 
rity. So little ifltercourfe was there among the French 
in the tenth century, that an abbot of Clugni, invited by 
the Count of Paris to bring fome monks to the abbey of 
* St. Maur f near that city, excufed himfelf for declining 
a journey through a ftrange and unknown country. In 
the hiftory of Scotland, during the minority 4 oT James 1 L 
we find nothing but barbarous and cruel manners,' depre- 
dations, burning of houfes, bloodfhed and maffaere With- 
out end. Pitfcottie fays, that oppreflbn, theft, facrilege, 
ravifhing of women, were but a dalliance. How firhUar 
to beafts of prey fet loofe againft each other in the Ra- 
man Circus I 

Men are prone to fplit into parties for the very flight- 
eft caufes ; and when a caufe is wanting, paYrles are of- 
ten formed upon words merely. Whig and Tory ftibfrft- 
ed long in England, upon no better foundation. The To- 
ries pTofefFed paffive obedience ; but declared, that they 
would not be flaves. The Whigs profeffed refiftance^but 
declared it unlawful to refift unlefs to prevent the being 
made flaves. Had thefe parties been difpofed to unite, 
they foon would have discovered, that they differed in 
words only. The fame obfervation is applicable to' many 
religious difputes. One feci maintains, that we arefatf- 
ed by faith alone; another, that good works are rlecef- 
fary. • The difference Ires merely in words. The firft ac- 
knowledges, that if a man commit* fin, he cannot have 
faith; and confequently ' under faith are comprehended 
good works. The other acknowledges, that good works 
imply good intention, or, in other words, faith; and cotr- 
fequently, under good works faith is comprehended (0). 
The following inftance, folemnly ludicrous, is of parties 
formed merely from an inclination to differ, without any 
caufe real or verbal. No people were lefs interefted in the 

(4) See Knox's Eccfefiaftical Hiftory ef Scotland, p. 13* 
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war between the Queen of Hungary and the King of 
Pruflia, than the citizens of Ravenna. They however fplit 
into two parties, which renounced all fociety with each o- 
the*. After the battle of Rofbach, a leading'partyman 
withdrew for a month, without once fhowing his face in 
publie. -But our catalogue is not yet complete. Differen- 
ces concerning civil matters make no figure compared with 
what concerns religion. It is lamentable to obferve, that 
religious feels referable neighbouring ftates; the nearer 
they are to one another, the greater is their rancour and 
aninapfity. But as all hiftories are full of the cruelty and 
defofetion occasioned by differences in religious tenets', I 
canootibefcr to dwell longer upon fuch horrid fcenes. 

What condufiori are we to draw from the foregoing 
fa&s 9 fo inconfiftent in appearance to each other? I am 
atterly at a lofs to reconcile them, otherwise than by 
holding man to be a compound of principles and paffions, 
fome foci«l{ -feme difTocial. Oppofite principles or paf- 
fion* cannot at the fame tnftant be exerted upon the fame 
object (p); bul they may be exerted at the fame inftant 
fipon different objecls, and at different times -upon the 
faro* object. This obfervation ferves Indeed to explain 
a feemirig iBcortfiftency in our nature, as being at one 
time highly focia], and at another time no lefs difTocial: 
but it affords not a folution to the qu eft ion, Whether, 
upon t*6 whole,* men be fitted for fociety, and for being 
happy in it* * Irt order to a folution, we find it neceflary 
to take a feeond view of the natural hiftory of man. 

-la a»nafcent fociety, where men hunt and fifh in com- 
mon-, where there is plenty of game, and where the fenfe 
of property is faint, mutual affection prevails, becaufe 
there is no eaufe of difcord; and difTocial paflions find 
rufficient vent againft neighbouring tribes. Such is the 
condition of the North American favages, who continue 
hunters and fiihers to this day; and fuch is the condition 
of all brute animals that live in fociety, as mentioned . 
above. The ifland Otaheite is divided into many fmaM 
cantons, having each a chief of its own. Thefe cantons 

(J>) Elements of Critkifnv vol. t. p. 143* edit. 5. 
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never make war on each other, though they are frequent- 
ly at war with the inhabitants of neighbouring iflands. 
The inhabitants of the new Phillipine iflands, if Father 

. Gobien be credited, are better fitted for fociety than any 
other known nation. Sweetnefs of temper* and love to 
da good, form their character. They never commit acts 
of violence: war they have no notion of; and it is a pro- 
verb among them, That a man never, puts a man to* 
'death, Plato places the feat of juftice and of happinefs- 
among the firft men ; and among them exifted the goldeov 
age, if it ever did extft. But when a nation, becoming 
populous, begins with rearing flocks and he rds> proceedLs 
to appropriate land, and is not fatisfied without matters 
of luxury over and above.; feUaftinefs and pride gala. 
ground, and become ruling and unruly paffions. Caufes 
of difcord multiply, vent is given to avarice and refent- 
ment ; and among a people not yet perfectly fubmiffivfc 
to government, diffocial pafBons rage, and threaten a 
total diflblution. of fociety: nothing, indeed fufpends the 
impending blow, but the unwearied, though filent, opera- 
tion of the fpcial appetite. Such was the condition of 
the Greeks at a certain period of their progress, as men- 
tioned above; and fuch was the condition of Europe* 
and of France in particular, during the anarchy of -the 
feudal fyftem^ when all was difcord, blood, ancUrapine. 

. In general, wherever avarice and diforderly pafEons bear ^ 
jule, I boldly pronounce, that men^ are ill qualified for 
fociety. 

Providence extracts order out of confufion. Men, in- 
a fociety (o uncomfortable, are taught by dire experience, 
that they muft either renounce fociety, or qualify them- 
felves for it— the choice is cafy,. but, how difficult the 
.practice ! After infinite ftruggles, appetite for fociety pre- 
vailed; and time, that univerfal conqueror, perfected' 
men in the art of fubduing their paflions, or of diflem'* 
bling them, Finding now.no- enjpyment but in fooiecy, 
we are. folicitous about the good- will of others ; and we 
adhere tp juftice and good manners r diforderly pafHons 
are fuppreffed, kindly affections encouraged* and men.be-- 
cpme lefs unfit for fociety than, formerly. 
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But h the progrefs of men toward the perfection of 
fociety to flop here? are luft of power and of property 
to continue for ever leading principles? are envy, re- 
Tenge, treachery ,Meceit, never to have an end ? " Hc(w 
" devoutly to be wifhed, (it will be faid), that all men 
*' were upright and honeft ; and that all of the fame na- 
" tion were united Hke a (ingle family in concord and 
<( mutual affection ! Here indeed would be perpetual 
41 funftiine, a golden age, a Hate approaching to that 
" of good men made perfect in heavenly manfions n Be- 
ware of indulging fuch pleating dreams. The fyftem'of 
Providence differs widely from our wiflies ; and (hall ig- 
norant man venture to arraign Providence ? Are we qua- 
lified to judge of the whole, when but To fmall a part is 
vifible ? It is our duty to believe, that were the whole 
vifible, it would appear beautiful. We are not however 
reduced to an act of pure faith : a glimmering light, 
breaking in, makes it at leaft doubtful, whether upon 
the whole it be not really better for us to be as we are. 
Let us follow that glimmering light to fee where it will 
lead us. 

I begin, with obferving, that though in our prefent 
condition we fufTer -much diftrefs fromielfifh and diflbcial 
paffions, yet cuftom renders our diftrefles familiar, and 
hardens us not only to bear but to brave them. Strict 
adherence to the rules df juftice would indeed fecu re. our 
perfons and our property f robbery and murder would 
vanifh, and lodes and guns be heard of no more. So far 
excellent, were no new evils to come in their place ; but 
the void rouft be filled, and mental diftrefles would break 
in of various kinds, fuch particularly as proceed from 
refined delicacy and nice fenfibiiity of honour, little re- 
garded while we are expofed to dangers more alarming. 
And whether the change would be much to our advan- 
tage, appears doubtful: pain as well as pleafure is mea- 
fured by comparifon? and the ilighteft pain, fuch for ex- 
ample* as arifes from a tranfgrefiion of civility or good- 
breeding, will overwhelm a perfon who has never felt 
any more fevere. At any rate,, natural evils will remain; 
and that extreme delicacy and foftnefs 6f temper which 
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are produced by eternal peace and concord, would rcn- f 
der fuch evils infupportable : the (light inconveniences of 
a rough road, bad weather, or homely fare, would be- 
come ferious evils, and afflict the traveller paft enduring. 
The French, among whom, fociety has obtained a more 
refined polifh than in any other nation, have become fo 
foft and delicate as to lofe all fortitude in diftrefs. They 
cannot bear even a reprefentation of fevere affliction in a 
tragedy: an Englifh audience would fall afleep at the 
flight diftreffes that make a deep irapreifion in the French 
theatre. 

But now fuppofing, that a fcrupulous adherence to the 
rules of morality would be a real improvement in fo- 
ciety ; yet to me it appears evident, that men as indi- 
viduals would fuffer more by that improvement, than 
they would gain as members of fociety. In order to pre- 
fer ve the rules of juftice untainted, and to maintain per- 
fect concord and affection among men, all difibcial and 
felfifh paifions muft neceflarily be extirpated, or brought 
under abfolute fubjection Attend to the conferences : 
they deferve our moft fober attention. Agitation is re- 
quisite to the mind as well as to the body: a man engaged 
in a briflc purfuit, whether of bufinefs or of pleafure, is 
in his element, and in high fpirits: but when no object 
is in view to be attained or to be avoided, his fpirits Bag, 
and he finks into languor and defpondence. To prevent 
a condition fo baneful to man, he is provided with many 
paffions, which impel him to action without intermiUion," 
and envigorate both mind and body. But, upon the 
prefent fuppofition, fcarce any motive to action would 
remain/ and man, reduced to a lethargic Hate, would 
rival no being above an oyfter or a feniitive plant. 

Nor ought it to be overlooked, that an uniform life of 
peace, tranquillity, and fecurity. would not be long re- 
lifhed. Conftant repetition of the fame pleafures would 
render jeven a golden age.taftelefs, like an Italian iky da- 
iing a long fummer Nature has for wife purpofes im- 
prefTed uporr us a tafte for variety (q)\ and without \% t 

(q) Elements of Cruicifm,. vol. i. p. 310. edit. 5* ^ / 
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life would be altogether infipid. Paragua, when governed 
by the Jefuits, affords a fine illuftration. It was divided 
into parishes, in each of which a Jefuit prefided as king, 
pricft. and prophet. 'The natives were not fuffered to have 
any property, bin laboured inceffantly for their daily bread, 
which was delivered to them out of a public magazine. 
The men -were employed in agriculture, the women in 
fpinning ; and certain precife hours were allotted for la- 
bour, for food, for prayer, and for deep*. They funk 
into fuch a liftlefs ftate of mind, as to have no regret at 
dying when attacked by difeafe or by old age. Such was 
their indifference about what might befal them, that tho' 
they adored the Jefuits, yet they made no oppofition, 
when the fathers were, ann 4767, attacked by the Spa- 
niards, and their famous republic demoljfhed. The mon- 
Iriih life is contradictory to the nature of man : the lan- 
guor of that ftate is what, in alt probability, tempts many 
a monk and nun, to find occupation even at the expence 
of virtue. The lives of the M altefe knights is far from 
being agreeable, now that their knight errantry againft 
the Turks has fubiided While they refide in the ifland, 
a Uriel uniformity in their manner of living is horridly 
. irkfome. Abfence is. their only relief, when they can 
obtain permiflion. There will not at laft remain a knight 
in the ifland, except fuch as by office are tied to attend- 
ance. 

I proceed to another confideration. Familiarity with 
danger is neceflary to eradicate our natural timidity ^and 
fo deeply rooted is that principle, that familiarity with 
danger of one fort does not harden us with refpecl to any 
other fort. A foldier, bold as a lion in the field, is faint- 
hearted at fea, like a child ; and a fearnan, who braves 
the winds and waves, trembles when mounted on a horfe 

* Befide Paragua tea, . for which there is great demand in Peru, 
cotton, tobacco, and fugar-canes, were cultivated v in Paragua, and 
the product was (tared up in magazines. No Indian durft keep in 
his houfc fo much as an ounce of any of thefe commodities, under 
pain of receiving twelve lathes in honour of the twelve apoftles, be- 
fide fading three days in the houfe of correction. The fathers fel- 
dom inflicted a capital puntthmeot, becaufe it deprived them of a 
profitable flavc. > 1 
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of fpirit. Courage does ftot fu per abound at prefent, even 
in the nil d ft of dangers and unforefecn accidents : feden- 
tary manufacturers, who feldom are in the way of harm, 
are remarkably pufillanimous? What would men be in 
the fuppofed condition of univerfal peace, .concord, and 
Security ? they would rival a bare or a moufe in timidity. 
Farewell, upon that fuppofition, to courage, magnani- 
mity, heroifm, and to every paffion that ennobles human 
nature ! There may perhaps be men, who, hugging them* 
felves in being fecure againft harm, would not be alto- 
gether averfe to fuch degeneracy. But if fuch men there 
be, T pray them only to reflect, that in the progrefs from 
infancy to maturity, all nations do not ripen equally. 
One nation may have arrived at the fuppofed perfection 
of fociety, before another has advanced much beyond 
the favage ftate. What fecurity hath the former againft 
the latter'? Precifcly the fame that timid fheep have a- 
gainft hungry wolves. 

I (hall finifh with one other effect of the fuppofed per- 
fection of fociety, more degrading, if poflible, than any 
mentioned^ Exercife, as obferved above, is not lefs ef- 
fential to, the mind than to the body. The reafoning 
faculty, for example, without conftant and varied exer* 
cife, will remain weak and undiftinguifhing to the end 
of life. By what means doth a man acquire prudence 
and forefight, but by practice ? It is predfely here as in 
the body; deprive a child of motion, and it will never 
acquire any ftrength of limbs. The many difficulties 
that men encounter, and their various objects of pur- 
suit, roufe the underftanding, and fet the reafon- 
ing faculty at work for means to accomplifh defire. 
The mind, by continual exercife, ripens to its perfec- 
tion ; and, by the fame means, is prefervedin vigour. 
It would have no fuch exercife in the fuppofed perfec- 
tion of fociety ; where there would be little to be de- 
fired, and lefs to be dreaded : our mental faculties would 
for ever lie dormant ; and we fhould for ever remain ig- 
norant that we have fuch faculties. The -people of Pa>- 
ragua are defcribed as mere children in underftanding. 
What wonder, confidering their condition under Jefuit 
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government, without ambition, without property, with- 
out fear of want, and without defir.es ? The wants of 
thofc who inhabit the torrid zone are eafily fupplied i 
they need no cloathtng, fcarce any habitation; and fruits, 
which ripen there to perfection, give them food without 
labouring for it. Need we any other caufe for their in- 
feriority of understanding, compared with the inhabi* 
tants of other climates, where the mind, as well as body, 
are cooftantly at work for procuring necefiaries * ? 

That curious writer MandevUle, who is always enter- 
taining, if he does not always inftruft, exults in main- 
taining a proportion feemingly paradoxical, That private 
vices are public benefits/ He proves, indeed, moll tri- 
umphantly, that theft produced locks and bars,, and that 

* The blefllng« of cafe and inaeMon are moft poetically difpbyc d 
in the following description. u O feli* Lapo, qui in ultimo angula 
" mundj fie bene lates, contcntus et in-nocens. Tu nee times an* 
" nonae charitem, nee Martis proclia, quae ad tuas oras pervenire 
<l nequcunt, fed florentiflimas Europae provincias et urbes, unico 
•• m omen to, faepe dejtciunt et detent. Tu dormis hie Tub tua pelle, 
11 ab omnibus curis, content ionib us, rixis, liber, ignorans quid fit 
u invidia. Tu nulla nofti difcrimUia, nifi tonantis Jovis fulmtna. 
" Tu ducis innocent iflimos tuosannos ultra centenarium numeruni, 
•" cum faeiH &ne&ute et fumma fanitate. Te latent myriades mor- 
11 borom nobis Europaeis communes. Tu vivis in fytvis, avis inftar, 
** nee fementem facis, nee metis ; tamen alit te Deus optimus op- 
" time." Linnaeus Flora Lapponica.— In Jfngltfh thus: «' O hap- 
•• py Laplander, who, on the mm oft ve*ge of habitable earth, thus 
•• liveft* obfeure in reft, content, and innocence. Thou feareft not 
M the fcanty crop, nor ravages of war; and thofe calamities which 
*' wafte whole provinces and towns can ne'er attain thy peaceful 
" (bores. Wrapt in thy covtrmg of for, thou can ft iecurcly fleep ; 
" a ftranger to each tumultuous -care; unenvying and Hinenvied. 
** Thou feareft no danger but from the thunder of heaven. Thy 
41 harm lef* days Hide on in innocence, beyond the period of a cen- 
•« tury. Thy health is firm j and thy declining age is tranquil. 
" Millions of difeafes, which ravage the reft of the world, have 
" never reached thy happy climate. Thou' lived as the birds of 
•• the wood, thou careft not to fow -nor reap,- 4for bounteous Pro- 
** vidence has fupplied thee in ail thy wants."— SO? Eloquent a pane- 
gyrift upon the Lapland life would make a capital' figure upon an 
eyfter. No creature is freer from want, no creature freer from 
war, and probably no creature is freer from fear; which, alas! is 
not the cafe of the Laplander. 
Vol. II. H 
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war produced fwords and guns. But what would have 
been his triumph, had he dif covered, that felfim and dif« 
iocial vices promote the raoft elevated virtues, and that 
if foch vices were eradicated, man would be a groveling 
and contemptible being? - 

How rafhly do .men judge of the conduit of Provi- 
dence ? So flattering to the imagination is a golden age, 
a life of perpetual funihine, as to have been a favourite 
topic among poets, ancient and modern. Imprefled with 
the felicity of fuch a ilate, it is not eafy to be fatisfied 
with our condition in this life. Such a jumble of good 
and ill, malice mixed with benevolence, friend fhip alloyed 
with fraud, peace with alarms of war, and frequent 
bloody wars, — can we avoid concluding, that in this un- 
happy world chance prevails more than wifdom ? What 
better caufe can freethinkers wifh for declaiming againft 
Providence, while men, better difpofed, figh inwardly, 
and mud be filent f? But behold the blindnefs of men 

f L'homme qui nc pent que par Ie nombre, qui n*c(t fort que 
par fa rt union, qui n'cft heureux que par la paix, a la furcur de 
s'armer pour fon malheur et de combartrc pour fa ruine. Excite 
par l'in fat i able avidite, aveugle par 1'ambition encore plus inlatiablc, 
il renonce aux fentimcnts d' humanite, cherche a s' entre-detruire, 
f< detruit en effet; et apres ces jours de, fang cede carnage, lorfquc 
la tumec de la gloire s'eft dilCpee, il vok d'un oeil trifle la terce de- 
vaftee, les arts enicvelies, les nations difperfees, les peupies af- 
foibiis, fon propre bonbeur ruine, et fa pui(lance reelle anearitie. 

" Grand Dieu ! dont la feule prefence ibutient la nature et main- 
l 1 tieat 1'harmonie des loix de V untvers ; Vous qui du trone immo- 
" bile de V empiree, voyez rouler (bus vos pieds toutes les fphere? 
* ( cekftes fans choc et fans confufion ; qui du fcin du repos, repro- 
'* dutfez a chaqwe inftant leurs mouvemens inuneufes, et feul regif* 
" fez dans une pane profonde ce nombre tnfini de cieui^et de mon- 
*' des; rendez, rendcz enfin le calm a la terre agitee ! Qu* elle foit 
" dans le filence! Qu' a votre voix la difcorde et la guerre ccucnt 
'« de faire rctenter fours clameurs orgueilltufes! Dieu de botte, 
«* atiteur <le tous les etrc *• vos regards patcrnels cmbrauent tous les 

V objets de la treason • mats l'homme eft votre etre de chovx; vous 

V avez c«Uire : £>n ame d'tme rayon de votre lumiere immortelle; 
\\ coxnblez vos bienfaits en penetrant fon coeur d'un trait de votre 

V amour : ce femimtnt divin fc repandant par-tout, reunira les aa- 

V tures ennetnies; 1' homme ne craindra plus 1' afpe£t de Phomme, 
" le fer homicide n'armera plus la main; le feu dtvorant de la 
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with TcfpeA to the dtfpenfations of Provirleactr ! A got- 
den age would to man be more pbifonons ihani Pandora's 
box; a gift, fweet in the mouth, bat bitterr bitter injth* 
ftomach. * Let us then forbear repining;: for theifubjett 
before us raflft afford conviction, if any thing can that 
our beft courfe is to fubmrt humbly to whatever befals, 
and to red faiisfied, that; the. world is governed by wif- 
doni, not by chance. What can be expe&ed of bar> 
barians, but utter ignorance of Providence r and of <b> 

•• gnerre «e fera plus tarir la fource* deft generations ;► 1* efpece 1 hu- 
" maine maintenant aifoiblie, mutilee, mohfonnce dans.ia 0c ur. 
" gtrmcra de nouveau ct fe mulciplitra £*ns nombre; la- nature ac- 
M cablec fous k poids de Beaux, ftertle, abandon nee, repiendra 
41 bientot avec unc nouvelle vie fon ancienne fecondite ; tt nous, 
" Dieu Bicnfaiteur, nous la/ecaiderons, nous la cuhtverons, nous 
4 ' 1'obferverons fans ccfle pour vous ©ffrir a chaque inftant un nou- 
41 veau tribut de reconnoiflance ct d* admiration,'* fiuffon Hiftoire 
Natureile, vol. o» 8vo. edit. • • » 

[In Englilh thus: " Man who is powerful only by numbers, 
wbofe ftrength coofifts in the union of forces, and whole happjnefs 
k to be found alone in a ftate of peace, has yet the madoefs to .take 
arms for bis own milery, and right to the ruin of his fpecies. Urged 
on by iniatiable avarice, and blinded oy ambition full more foiatiable, 
he banifbes from his 1 breaii every fentiratnt of hiwnamtyy and, eager 
for the- destruction of his fellow* creatures, «r eflcct deftroy* him- 
self. "When the days of blood and carnage are pair, when the 
vapour of glory is diffipated, he looks around with a forrowful eye 
upon the defolated earth, he Tees the arts extinct, the nations dif- 
perfed, and population dead : his happinefs is ruined, and his power 
is reduced to nothing." 

** Great God ! whofe fole prefence fuftains the creative power. 
<( and rules the harmony of nature's laws ! who from thy perms- 
*' sent celeftial throne beholdefi the motion of ibe nether fpheres, 
" all perfect in their courfe -which knows no change 4 who brought - 
" eft from out the womb of reft by* endlefs rc»prodottion thofe 
" hever-ceafing movements; who ruldt in peace the 'infimty dt 
" worlds r Eternal God! vouchfafe at length to fend a postion of 
u that heavenly peace to calm: the agitated earth. Let every tumult 
u ceafe : at tby celeftial voice,, no more be heard around the proud 
'* and clamorous (bouts of war and difcord. ' AH bounteous <Crea- 
" tor! Author of being! each object of thy works partakes of thy 
" paternal care; but chief of all, thy chofen creature mat). Thou 
" haft beftowed on him a ray of thine immortal tight : O deign to 
41 crown that gift, by penetrating his heart with a portion of thy 
" love. Soon will that heavenly icntiment, pervading his nature, 
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tin- government? But as men ripen in the knowledge of 
canfei and effc&a, the beoevolsnce as well as wifdom of 
a fuperintendrag Being become more and more apparent. 
How pleafant is that obfervation !. Beautiful final caufes 
-without number have been difcovered in the .material as 
■Well as moral world, with refpeft to many particulars 
that 4>nce appeared dark, and gloomy. Many continue 
to have that appearance: but with Tefpeft to thefe, is it 
•too i bold to maintain, that an argument from ignorance, 
a (lender argument at any rate, is altogether infuificieot 
in judging of divine government ? How falutary is it for 
man, fttdjbow comfortable, to reft on the faith, that 
whatever is, is-tbb beft? 

s • - 

SKETCH II. 



GENERAL VIEW OF GOVERNMENT. . 

THE prbgrcfs of 'government, accurately deline- 
ated, would produce a. great volume : in this work 
. 'there is room but for a few hints. What are the means 
)that fit men for fociety, is explained above; bat writers 
-are far from being unanimous about the means 'that : #t 
"them for government. AH agree, that fubmfflron to bur 
~govefnors,is a duty: biit "they appear to be at atofs upon 
jYfhajt foundation to reft that duty; as if it were not evi- 

'< reconcile each warring and contradiclbry principle *. man will no 

"longer dread the fight ©f man: the murdering blade twill flecp 

** within ifr f*ea4h: the firewf war will ctafe to dry up the fprings 

•' of genetatipn; (he hnmm.rftce, r»w languftblng and withering 

•• in the blboaa,- wUl bod arrdh, -and multiply: nature, "which now 

' *' &*t beneath the feburge of rmfery, fterile and defofcted, will 

V doon; renew her waded ftrength, end. regain her firft fertility. 

!■* :We, *0 Qod of benevolence,- we thy creatures will fecond the 

J 1 - bienlng. It- will -be ours to befiow on the earth that culture 

ft which beft ean aid her fruitfulnefs; and we will pay to thee the 

v " moft -'-acceptable of facrificcs, an endlcfs gratitude and -adora- 

;". tion." .• • ■ 

D* Wow 'natural is this prayer; how» tmnatural the ftare thusanxi- 
vonfly requeued! M,# BarTbh V devotional fits are fervent : pity it is, 
rtot ihey are not better dwttfed. 



Ski I. General View, of . Government. iyi: 
dent that by our nature we are fitted for government as 
well as for fociety (a). If jutlice or veracity be ef- 
feotial to fociety, iabrniffion to government is rio» lefs Co %i 
and each of thefe equally is declared by the moral fenfe 
to be our duty. But to qualify * men; for government, 
the duty of fubmiffion alone is net fuffibient : diversity of 
temper aqd of tafehtsare alfo neceflary ;"aod accordingly 
it is fo ordered by Providence, that there are never, 
wanting in any fociety men who are qualified' to lead, as 
well as men who are drfpofed to follow. Where a num- 
ber of* people convene for any purpofe^ fome wirfr natuw 
rally aflame authority without the formality of efaftion, 
and the reft will as naturally fobmit. A regular govern- 
ment, founded on :bwav< was probably tree thought of, 
till people had frequently suffered by vibioos governors ^« 
During the infancy of national forietiei, government 
is extremely firnple ;' and no lefs mild than fimple. No 
individual is by nature intitled to ejercife magisterial 
authority over his fellows ; for no individual it born nvirif 
any mark of pre-eminence to vouch that he has x fucb a 
privilege. But natare teaches refpe& for mew of age, 
aad experience; who accordingly take the lead in deli* 
berating and advifing, leaving execution to the young 
and vigorous fv War indeed cannot be carried on with- 

(a) Principles of Equity, p.* rjf. edit. x. 

* At firft, when a certain regimen was once approve J, it maj 
be that all was permitted to the wifdom and discretion of thofc, 
who were tarulc; till by experience this was found very inconve- 
nient, Co as the thing devifed for a remedy did encfeafe the fore 
which it mould have cured. They faw, •• that to live by one mafi'i 
•* will became the caufc of all mens mifery." This conftrained 
them to come into laws, wherein all men might fee their duty be- 
forehand, aud know the penalties of tranfpreffing them* Hooker's. 
Eccl. Pol. 1 i. feci. 10. , " 

\ Such, as are acquainted with no manners- bat what are modem, 
wilt be puzzled to account for the great veneration £aid to old age 
in early times. Bcfoie writing was invented, old men were the 
repositories of knowledge, which- they acquired by experience; and 
young men had no accefs to knowledge but from them. At the 
fiege of Troy, Neftor, who had ^ ccn three generations, was the 
chief ad vifer and director of the Greeks. But as books are now the 
noil patent road to knowledge, to which the old and young have ac*- 

H 3 
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out ia commander; but originally his authority was li- 
mned to adual war ; and he returned home a private 
perfon, even when crowned with- vifkory. The wants 
of men were originally fo few, and fo eafily fatisfieti, as 
ieldom to/occafion^a controverfy among members of the 
fame tribe. And men; finding vent for their diffocial 
paffions againft other tribes, were fond to lire peaceably 
at home. Introduction of money made an amazing 
change. Wealth beftowed by fortune, or procured by 
rapine, madd an impreffion on the vulgar: different ranks 
were recognized; the rich became imperious, and the 
poor mutinous . Serfifonefsv prevailing over foetal affec- 
tion* iHrred-up every man againft his neighbour; and 
sffleo,' overlooking their natural t pernios, gave vent to dif- 
facial paflions .within their own tribe. It became necef- 
fowp to ftcengthe* the hands of the fovereign, for repref- 
fing paffiona inflamed by opulence, which tend to a dif- 
foiatioo of fociety.. This flight view fairly accounts for 
the gradual pnogrefs of- government from the mildeil 
form to>the nioft defpoticv The fecond part of the pro- 
grefs is more pleafing* Men, long enured to the autho- 
rity!^ : government J acquire a habit of.repr^ffing their 
turbulent pafEons; and becoming by degrees regular 
and orderly, they are eafily retrained' from doing 
wrong. 

Daring the infancy of a fociety punimments muft be 
imHd;'becaufe government has no fuificient authority over 
the .minds of. men to enforce what are fevere. But go- 
vernment in, time acquires authority; and when its autho- 
rity is firmly rooted in the minds of the people, punifh- 
rnen** more rigorous ean be made effectual; and fuch 
puniflinients ire necefiary among a people not yet weft 
difciplined. When men at laft become regular and or- 
derly under^a ileady adminiitration, punifliments become 
le/s.ancUefs.-necefTdry, and the mildeft are fufficient (£). 
M/he Chinefe. government is extremely mild, and its 
punifliments are' in the fame tone. A capital punifhment 

Vcfs, it may juftly be ohferved, that by the invention of writing and 
printing, old men have loft murh of thtir priftinc imj ortance, 
(b> Hiftoric&l Law trafts. traA f ; 
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is never inflicted, till the fentence be examined by a 
fbvereign court, and approved by the Emperor. Thus 
government, after pa fling through all the intermediate 
degrees from extreme mildnefs to extreme fcverity, re* 
turns at laft to its original temper of mildnefs and hu.« 
inanity *. 

SKETCH III. 

Different Forms of Government compared. 

OF all governments, democracy is the moffc turbu- 
lent; defpotifm, .which benumbs the. mental facul- 
ties, and relaxes every fprin-g of action, is in the opposite 
extreme. . Mixed governments, whether monarchial or 
republican, ftandi in the middle : they promote activity,' 
but feldom any dangerous excels. 

Pure democracy, like that of Athen?, Argos, and 
Carthage* is the very worft form of government, if we 
make opt defpotifm an exception. The people, in whom 
refides tfie ibvereign power, are infolent in profperity, 
timid in ^dverfity, cruel in anger, blind and prodigal in. 
affection, and incapable of embracing iteadily a prudent 
meafure*. . Thucydides relates (a,) that Agis. with a gal- 
lant army of Spartans furrounded the army of Agos; 
and, though fecure of victory, fuffered them to retreat, 
upon foleran affurances from Thrafyllus, the Argian ge- 
neral, of terminating all difference* in an amicable trea- 
ty. Agis, perhaps juftly, was bitterly cenfured for 
fuffering victory to flip out of I>is hands: but the Argians, 
dreaming of victory when the danger was over, brought 

* An ingenious writer obfcrves, that as our American fettlemtnts 
arc now Co profperous, banillirnent to thefe fettltmcnts is fcarcc a 
puniihment. He therefore propofe?, that criminals be tranfported 
to Hudfon*s Bay, or to ibme other uncultivated country. My doubt 
is, that in proportion as manners! improve, the fcverity of pnniflh- 
ment ought to be mitigated. Perhaps, the transportation to any of 
our American colonies, though lefs dreadful than formerly, may 
however be now a fufficient punilhnicnt for theft, or other grime of 
00 deeper dye. 

{a) Lib. $. 
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their general to trial, confifcated his effects, and would 
■have ftoned him to death, had he not taken refuge in a 
.temple. Two Athenian generals, after one naval victory, 
being intent on a fecond, deputed Theramenes to per- 
form the laft duty to their dead, A violent ftorm pre- 
vented Theramenes from executing the truft repofed in 
him; but it did not prevent the people of Athens from 
putting their two generals to death, as- if they had ne- 
glected their duty. The fate of Socrates is a fad in- 
ftance of the changeable, as well as violent difpomion of 
a deraocratical ftate. He was condemned to death, for 
attempting innovations in the eftablifhed religion: the 
fentence was grofsly unjirft ; for he attempted no inno- 
vation ; but only, among his friends, ex pre (Ted purer no- 
tions of the Deity than were common in Greece at that 
time. But his funeral obfequies were fcarce ended, when 
bitter remorfe feized the people. His accufers were put 
to death without trial, every perfon banifhed who had 
contributed to the fentence pronounced againft him, sod 
his ftatue was erected in the moft puhlic part of the city. 
The great Scipio, in Tiis camp near Utica, was for- 
rounded with three Carthaginian armies, which waited 
only for day light to fall upon him. He prevented the 
impending blow, by fiirpriSng them in the dead of night ; 
which gave him a complete victory, This misfortune, 
for it could fcarce be called bad conduct, provoked the 
democracy of Carthage, to pronounce fentence of death 
againft Afdrubal their general. Great trading towns 
cannot flourifh, if they be not faithful to their engage- 
ments, and honeft in their dealings: Whence then the 
Fides Punica? A democracy is in its nature rafh, vio- 
lent, and fluctuating; and the Carthaginians merited the 
reproach, not as individuals, but as a democratical ftate. 
A commonwealth, governed by the beft citizens, is 
very different from a democracy, where the mob rules. 
At the fame time, the folid foundation of fuch a com- 
monwealth is, equality among the citizens. Inequality 
©f riches cannot be prevented in a commercial ftate; but 
inequality of privileges may be prevented, by excluding 
no citizen from the opportunity of commanding as well 
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as of obeying. The invidious dillinftion of Patfiqan and 
Plebeian was a grofs malady in the Roman republic* a t 
perpetual fource of difTenfion between two bodies of men, 
equally well born, equally, rich, and equally fit for war. 
This HJ-poifed government would have put an end to, th.e f 
republic, had not the Plebeians prevailed, who were; the 
more numerous. That reformation, produced to Rome, 
plenty of able men, qualified to govern whether in peace, 
Qi in war. 

A commonwealth is the be ft form of government for. a; 
foiall irate: there is little room for inequality of rank or 
of poverty : and the people can act in a body. Monarchy 
is preferable for a large ftate, where the people, widely 
fpread, cannot be eailly colle&ed into a body, ( 4^tic$, 
"was a kingdom, while its twelve cantons wer^ rempri ftp jfl. 
each other, and but flenderly connected. . T befeus,, J^y 
collecting the people of figure into the city of Athens, and 
by a general afTerably of all the cantons held, there, fitte^ 
Attica to he a commonwealth* 

When) a nation becomes great and populous, it is ilj 
fitted for being; a commonwealth, Ambition, is, apt to. 
trample upon juftice ; felfifhnefs upon pat rio,ufmj ^pd thf 
public is facrificed to private views. To preyent corrupp 
tion from turning incurable, the pn.ly reipedv is a ftni<3 
rotation in office, which ought neve,r to.he difjpenfed wjtji 
on any pretext *. By fuch rotation, every citizen in h\s 
turn governs and is governed: the higheft pffice is limited 
as to time* and: the greateft men in the ftate muft fubmit 
V> the facred: law of obeying as well as of commanding. 
A man long accuftomed to power is not happy in a pri- 
vate flattop: that corrupting habit is prevented- by an Al- 
ternate fucceffionof public and private life; which is mote 
agreeable by variety,, and contributes no lef* to vinme 
thaa to happinefc. It. was that form of government in, 
ancient Jlome, which produced citizens' without number,. 
Uluftripus for yjrtue and talents. IjLefl&ft upon Cmcinna- 

* A commonwealth with fuch a rotation may be aptly compared 
to a group of jetsd eau, rifing one above another ia beautiful order* 
and preiiary.ing.thc fame order in defecting : the form #f the gropp > 
cotitinucs invariably hot the forming parts are .always changing 

... - • H.5; 
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tus/ eminent among heroes for difinterefted love to his 
Coirmry.' Had he been a Briton, a'feat in .parliament 
would hare gratified his ambition, as affording the beft 
opportunity of ferfing his country. In parliament he joins 
the party that appears the moft zealous for the public 
Being deceived in his friends, patriots in name only, not 
in reality, he goes over to the court; and, after fighting 
the battles of the miniftry for years, he is compelled by a 
(pattered fortune to accept a poft or a penfion. Fortu- 
nate Cincinnatus ! born at a time and in a country where 
virtue was the paflport to power and glory. Cincinnatus,, 
after ferving with honour and reputation as chief magif- 
trate, chearfully retired to a private ftation, in obedience 
to the laws of his country: nor was that change a hard- 
ship on a man who was not corrupted by a long habit of 
power. 

Political writers define a free ftate to be,, where the 
people are governed by laws of their own making. This- 
definition is lame; for laws made by the people are not 
always juft. There were many roijuft laws enacted b 
Athens duiiiyg the democratical government; and in Bri- 
tain infr.ances are not Wanting of laws, not only unjuft, 
but oppreffive. 'Hie true definition of a free ftate is, where 
the legislature adheres ftridly to the laws of nature; and 
•calculates every one of its regulations for improving; focr- 
ety, antl for promoting indujftry and honefty among the 
people." tf that definition be Juft; defpotifnt is the worft 
fyecies of government; being conteived to; fupport arbi- 
trary will in the fove reign, without regarding the laws of 
nature, .or the good of fociety. The lawlefs cruelty of a 
"King of Per fi a. is painted to the life by a fingle expref- 
fion of a Perfian grandee, " That every time he left the 
•• King's apartment, he was inclined to feel with his 
'*« hand whether his head was on his fhoulders." In the 
Ruffian empire,. men approach the throne with terror: the 
flighteft political intrigue is a fufneient foundation for ba- 
. niflnag the greateft nobleman to Siberia, and for coofik- 
♦cating.his eftate. The laws of that empire fmell no left 
rank of flavery than of oppreffion. No perfon dares game 
with moneys that bears ihe imprefion of the prcfent.fot t- 
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reign : a man going along the ftreet that fronts the Em* 
peror s apartment, mult puil off his hat; and it is a hetaous 
trefpafs to write a letter with the Emperor's name in fmall 
characters. Defpotifm is every where the fame : it was 
high treafon to fell a ftatue of a Roman Emperor; and 
it was doubted, whether it was not high treafon to hit 
an Emperor's ftatue with a ftone thrown at random (b).. 
When Elifabeth Emprefs of Ruffia was on her death bed, 
no perfon durit enquire about her ; and even after her 
death, it was not at fir ft fafe to fpeak of it. The deep 
fiience of the Ruffians upon matters of government arifes 
from the encouragement given to accufations of treafon. 
The by -{landers muft lay hold of the perfon ace u fed ; a 
father arrefts his fon, a fon his father, and nature fuffers 
in fiience. The accufed with the accufer are hurried to 
prifon, there to remain till tbey be tried in the fee ret 
court of chancery. That court, compofed of a few mi* 
nifters named by the Emperor, have the lives and for- 
tones of. all at theif mercy. The nobility, (laves to the 
crown, are prone to retaliate upon their inferiors. They 
inxpofe taxes at pleafure upon their vaffals, and frequently 
feize all at fhort hand *. 

Servility and depreffion of mind in the fubjecls of a 
defpotic government cannot be better marked than in the 
funeral rites of a Roman Emperor, defcribed by Hero* 
«tian(*.). The- body being burnt privately, a waxen im- 
age reprefenting the Emperor is laid in a bed of fta^e. 

(i) 1. 5. ad legem Jiiliam Majeftatis* ' 

• The following incident is a finking example of the violence of 
paflion, indulged in a defpotie government; where, men in poivcr 
are under no control. Thomas Ptreyra, a Portugueic genera], 1ia- 
ving aflifted the King of Pegu in a dangerous war with his neighbour 
of Siam, was a prime favourite at court, having elephants of ftare,. 
and a guard of bis own countrymen. One day coming from, cqurt 
mounted on an elephant,, and hearing muftc in a houfe where* a mar- 
riage was celebrating between a daughter of the family and her fov- 
tr, he went iota the houfe, and defired to fee the bride. The pa- 
tents took the vifit for a great honour, and thcarfully prefentedber. 
He was inftantly fmit with her beauty, ordered his guards. ty,&ize 
Ver and to carry her to his palace. The bridegroom, as little able 10. 
bear the affront as to revenge It, cut his own throat. l '* r,T 

(«} Ub. 4, . ' • : » - v? •" ''-«» 
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On the one fide (it the fenators feveral hours daily, cloth* 
ed in black; and on the other, the raoft resectable ma* 
trons, clothed in white* The ceremony fcfb fevett days,, 
during which the phyficians from time ta time approach, 
the bed, and declare the Emperor to be worfeandworfe. 
When the day comes of declaring him dead* the moil 
dignified of the nobility carry the bed upon their (boul- 
ders, and place k in the old forum, where the Roman ma- 
gi ft rates formerly laid down the'ir office. Then begift dole* 
£ul ditties, fung to his memory by boys and women. Thefe- 
being ended, the bed is carried ta the Campus Martius, 
and there' burnt upon a high ftage with great fotemnity* 
When the flames afcend, an eagle is Let loofe, which is 
fuppofed to carry the foul of the Emperor to heaven. Is. 
that farce lefs rtdieulous than a puppet-mew? Is it nor 
much, more ridiculous ? Dull muft have been th&fpectar 
tor who could behold the (olemnity without fouling at 
leaft, if not laughing outright ; but the Romans were 
crufhed by defpotifm, and nothing could provoke them tfc 
laugh. That ridiculous farce continued to be acted till) 
the time of Conftantine : how much later I know not. 

The fTneft countries have been depopulated by defpot- 
ifm ; witnefs- Oreece, Egypt, and the Lefler A&u The- 
river Menam, in the kingdom of Siam, oversows annu* 
ally like the Nile, depolking a quantity of flime,. whiclfc 
proves a rich manure. The rivet feems to rife gradually 
as the rice grows; and retires to 7 its channel when the 
licej approaching to maturity, needs no longer to be wa- 
tered. Nature hefide lias beftowed on that rich country 
variety of delicious fruits, requiring fear ce any culture. 
In fuch a paradife, would one imagine that the Siamites. 
are a miferable people ? The government is defpotic, and 
the fubjetfs are (laves: they muft work for their monarch 
fix months every year, without wages, and even without 
receiving any food from him. What renders them ftill 
more miferable is, that they have no protection either for 
their perfons or their goods: ttoe grandees are 'expofed to 
the rapacity of the king and his courtiers ; and the lower 
Tanks are expofed to the rapacity of the grandees. When- 
a man has the misfortune to poflefs a tree remarkable fofi 
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good fruit, be is Required in the name, of the King, or of 
a courtier, to preferye the fruit for their ufc* Every pro«» 
prietor of » garden in the neighbourhood' of the capital 
muft pay a yearly fam to the keeper of the elephants;. o*» 
therwife it will be laid wafte by thefe animals* whom it 
is high treafon to moleft, Ftom the fea-port of Mergut 
to the capital, one travel* tea or twelve d*ys throb gh imt 
menfe plaint of a rich, foil* finely, watered. 'That country 
appears to have been formerly cultivated^ but is now 
quite depopulated* and left to tigers and elephants. For- 
merly, an immenfe commerce was carried on m that fer- 
tile country: hiftorians atfceft, that in the middle of the 
fcteentk century above a tkoafand foreign {hips frequent- 
ed its ports annually; But the King*. tempted with f* 
mack riches, endeavoured to engrofs all the commerce 
of his country; by wjwch means. h« annihilated fuceedively 
wines, maoufaSores, and even agriculture. The country 
is depopulated, and few remain there but beggars. In , 
the ifland Ceylon, the King is fole proprietor of die land^ 
and the people are fupinely indolent: their huts are mean, 
without any thing Jikc furniture: their food is fruit that 
grows f pontaBeou% ; and their covering is a piece .of 
Ooarfe cloth, wrapped round the middle. The fiettlemen* 
of the Dutch Eaft India company at the Cape of Good 
Hope is profitable to them in their commerce with the 
Eaft Indies ; and it would be much more profitable, if 
they gave proper encouragement to the tenants and pof- 
feflbrs of their knds. But thefe poor people are ruled 
with a rod of iron: what the company wants is extorted 
from them at follow a -price as fcarce to afford them con> 
wctn neceiTaries. Avarice, like many other irregular pafi- 
fions, obitru&s its own gratification; were induftry duly 
encouraged, the product of. the. ground would be in great- 
er plenty, and goods be affbr-ded voluntarily at a lower 
price than they are at prefent obtained by violence. The 
Peruvians are a fed example of the effecTs of tyranny ^ 
'being red need to a ftafte of ftupid kifenfibrfity. No mo- 
tive to a&ion influences them : neither riches, norktxufy* 
nor ambition: they are even indifferent about life. The; 
iaglepleafni* theyieei is, xo&t dnmk^aaoxder -tafias 
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get their mifcfy. The provinces of Moldavia, Walaehia, 
and Bella r a bra, fituated between the 43d and 48th de- 
grees ef latitude, are defended on three fides by the Nief- 
ter, the Black Sea, and the Danube. The climate of 
that region, and the fertility of its foil, render it not in- 
ferior to any other country in Europe. Its paftures, in 
particular, are excellent, producing admirable horfes, 
with an incredible number ofiheep and homed cattle; and 
its induftrial fruits, fuch as corn, wine, oil, honey, and 
wax, were formerly produced in great plenty. So popu- 
lous was that region a few centuries ago that the prince 
©f Walachia was able, in that province alone, to ratfe an 
army of feventy thoufand men. Yet, notwithstanding all 
thefe advantages, the wretched policy of the Turkifh go- 
vernment has reduced thefe' provinces to he aim oft a de> 
fert. A defpotic government ftifles, in the birth, all the 
bounties of nature, and renders the finPeft fpots of the 
globe equally fterile with' its barren mountains. When a 
patriotic kkig travels about to vifit his dominions, he is 
received with acclamations of joy . A defpotic prince dares 
not hope for fuch reception : he is locked up in his fera- 
glio, ignorant of what paiTes; and indolently fufFers his 
people to be pillaged, without even hearing of their dif- 
trerfes. 

At the fame time, defpotifm, though calculated to e- 
levate the Sovereign above the rules of juftice, and to 
make him the only free perfon in- his dominions, tends, 
above all other governments, to render him infecure. He 
becomes odious by oppreilion; and every hand would be 
raifed againft him, but for the restraint of fear. A fitua- 
tion fo ticklifti lays him open to every bold fpirit, prompt - 
, ed by revenge* to feek his ruin, or by ambition to ufurp 
his throne. In that refpect, Ruflia and Turkey are pre- 
cisely fimiliar : conf pi races againft the Sovereign are e- 
qually frequent, and equally fuccefsful. The moment 
an ufurper feizes the palace, all obftru&ions vanifh: all 
proftrate themfelves before the throne, without enquiring 
about the poiTeiTor's title. In that manner was the pre- 
sent Emprefs of Ruflia eftahltfhed* notwithstanding a very 
•afavourable circumftanqe, that of dethroning, her qm» 
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hufband Peter III. No free fpirit regrets fuch events in 
a defpotic government: the only thing to be regretted i«,« 
that they concern the monarch only; not the people, -who 
remain abject (laves as formerly. The prefent Emprefs, 
fenfiblc of her precarious fituation, is intent to humanize, 
her people, and to moderate the defpotifm. In that view, 
flie has publifhed a code of laws fir for a limited monar- 
chy, and expreffing great regard to the lives, liberties,, 
and property of her fubjecls 

But a monarchy, with all the moderation that defyo- 
tifm can admit, is inconfiflent with liberty of the prefs. 
Political pamphlets and even news papers, are no lefs 
nfeful for inftrucling the J£ing, than for fecuring his fub- 
je&s. In- France, the miniftry are deprived of that mean* 
of acquiring knowledge; and are reduced to the neceffity 
of trufting to insinuating men, who cunningly creep into- 
favour, with a view to their own intereft. After the peace 
in 1765, that miniftry formed a plan for eftabhfhing a 
colony in Guiana; and no fewer than twelve thoufand 
perfons were landed there all at one time.- But fo groff- 
ly ignorant were they of the preparations neceffary for 
planting a colony in the torrid zooe, that contagious dif- 
eafes, occafioned by unwholefomt. food, and want of ac- 
commodation, left not a (ingle perfon alive. This could 
not have happened in England: every article of manage- 
ment would have been canvafTed, and light would have 
broke in from every quarter. 

I have infilled longer upon the deplorable effects of 
defpotifm than perhaps is neceffary; but I was fond of the 
opportunity to juftify, or rather applaud the fpirit of li- 
berty fo eminent in the inhabitant^ of Britain. 1 now 
proceed to compare different forms of government, with 
refpect tojirahous particulars* beginning with patriotifnu 
Every form of government mail be good that infpires par 
triotifm ; and the beft form to invigorate that noble paf- 
Con is a commonwealth founded on rotation of power, 
where it is the ftudy of thofe in office to do good, and to 
merit approbation from their fellow citizens. In the 
Swifs Cantons, the faiaries of magistrates and public of- 
ficers are ifcarce fu/ficient to defray, their expeoces; 
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• thofe worthy perfons defire no otfcer recom pence, but to 
be efteerned and honoured *. A republic fo modelled in- 
fpires virtues of ©very fort. The people of Switzerland 
feldora think of writing to confirm a bargain: a. law fuit 
tt fcarce known among them ; and many there are who 
have rarer heard of an advocate nor of an attorney. Their 
doors are never (hut but in winter. It is patriotifm that 
Montefquieu has in view, when he pronounces virtue to 
be the leading principle in a republic. He has reafon to 
term it fo, becaufe patriotifm is connectefl with every fa- 
cial virtue; and, when it vanishes, men regard themfelves 
only* not their fellow- citizens. Democracy will never 
be recommended by any enlightened politician, as a good 
form of government ; were it for no other reafon, but that 
patriotifm cannot long fubiiifc where the mob governs. In 
monarchy, the king is exalted fo high above his fubjects, 
that his minifters are little better than fervants. Such, 
.condition is npt friendly to patriotifm: it is as little friend- 
ly to ambition ; for minifters are frill fervants, however 
much railed above other fubjedte. Wealth, being, the only 
remaining purfuit, promotes avarice to be their ruling, 
paflion. Now, if patriotifm be not found in minifters 
who have power, far left in men who have no power: and 
thus in monarchy, riches are preferred before virtue, and 
every vicious offspring of avarice has free courfeu 

Without piercing to trje foundation, one can have no- 
juft notion of the various forms, that government afTumes- ' 
in different ftates. Monarchy is of many different kinds, 
and fo is. a, republic Rome and Carthage, the two great 

.• Iflo bnraao work can be everlaftiog... The (eventy-two bailiages 

" ef the extenfive canton of Bern threaten ruin to the republic. Thofc 

lucrative offices, which the great council appropriates to its ouin 

members, occafion a conftant influx ef riches Into the capital Pa. 

friottfm is ©bfcrved, of late years, to be on the decline among the 

. -ckt^ena of Bern ; and np wonder, *onftdcring that luxury and ielfiih- 

neis are the never-failing offspring of opulence. WJiep felfiQineis 

becomes- the ruling paflioivof that people* thofe in power will pilfer 

the public treafure, which is immenfe, and enrich themfelves with 

the fpoils of the republic. Onfufion and aaarchy muft enfue, and 

the ftate will fettle in a monarchy, or, more probably, in aa odious 

,Aj»oc_racj K 
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rival republics of ancient time*, differed widely tn thei* 
original conftimtion. Much has bee*a (aid of thefe repub- 
lics by hiftorians and political writers- There is one point 
of xomparifon that will fet.io a clear light tbe difference 
of their constitutions, with refpeel to peace and war. Car* 
th&ge, advantageouHy fituated for commerce, became a 
great and ilou riming trading town. The Carthaginian*,) 
having no object bat riches, admitted none into a partici* 
pation of their privileges. War was againft their genius? 
bat conqueft was not, if it produced wealth; and there^ 
fore they made war in order to load their new fubje&s with 
taxes. Rome, on tbe contrary, was ill fitaated for com* 
merce : its inhabitants were, from the beginning, em* 
ployed in war,, either, defensive or offensive. Their great 
object accordingly was power ; to which* end they were 
always difpofed to adopt, as citizens, the "bell of tfcuole 
they conquered. . Thus Rome became a city of wa'rrt* 
©rs, Carthage of merchants. The fubjecls of the iae* 
ter were always ripe for a revolt, while tbe fubjeda of 
the former were always faithful. Between two fuch 
ftates there could be no equality in war? and, had the 
Carthaginians been as JleUful ra politics as they, were ifo 
commerce,, they would have avoided, with the ftricleft 
circutnfpedtion, every occafion of quarrel with the Ro* 
Bians. Rome employed its own citizens in war: Carth* 
age had none to employ but mercenaries. -In. an offensive 
war, the objeclj>f the latter was riches ; that of the for* 
iner was power and glory, motives much fuperior, aod 
more animating. In a defensive war, the difference ii 
infinite between mercenaries, -who have no intereft but to 
receive their pay, and citizens, who fight for their coun- 
try, and for their wives and children. What then arc we 
to think of Hannibal, who, reverting the laws of nature, 
carried on war againft the Romans with an. army of raer* 
cenaries, was fuccefsful in every engagement, and brought 
them to the very brink of ruin ? He certainly was the 
greateft general the world ever faw. If any one is to be 
excepted, it. is the late Frederic III. King of Pruffia. 
I next compare different forms of government, with 
refpect to the influence of opulence. Riches, which, join*- 
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ed with ambition, produce bold attempts for power, are, 
however, not dangerous in monarchy, where the fove- 
reign is fo far fuperior, as to humble to the duft the raoft 
afpiring of his fubjecls. But riches, joined with ambi- 
tion, are dangerous in a republic: ambition will fugged 
the poffibility of fbwtng distention among the leaders: ri- 
ches will make the attempt fuccefsfnl; and then adieu to 
the republic. Wealth, accumulated by commerce in Car* 
thage and in Athens, extinguifhed patriotifm, and render- 
ed their democracy unjuft, violent, and tyrannical. It 
had another bad effeft; which was, to make them ambi- 
tions of conquefr. The fage Platarch charges Themifto- 
eles with the ruin of Athens. " That great man," fays 
he" infpired his countrymen with defire of naval power* 
*« That power produced extenfive commerce and, con- 
*< fequently, riches: riches again, be fide luxury, infpired 
** the Athenians with a high opinion of their power, and 
m - made them rafhly engage in every quarrel among their 
*« neighbours." • Supprefs the names, and one will be- 
lieve it to be a cenfure on the conduit of Britain. Sue- 
cefsful commerce prompted the Carthaginians, again ft 
their natural intereft, to make* war for gain. Had they been 
fuccefsful againft the Romans, both nations would have 
fallen a facrifice to the ambition of Hannibal: after fub~ 
duing Italy, what Carthaginian dorft have oppofed the 
glorious conquei or, returning with a victorious army, de- 
voted to bis will? That event was long dreaded by Han- 
no, and the wifer part of the Carthaginian fen ate; and 
hence their fcanty fupplies-to Hannibal. But what is only 
a fuppofition with refpe& to Carthage proved to be the 
fate of Rome. Inequality of rank, opulence, and luxury, 
relaxed every fundamental principle of tht commonwealth, 
particularly rotation of power, which ought to have been 
their palladium. Conqueft at a diftance led them unwar- 
ily, . in fome inftances, to fufpend that fundamental law, 
of which Caefar availed himfelf in his Gallic war, by de- 
bauching from their duty the beft disciplined army of the 
republic : and it was that army., under a leader little in- 
ferior to Hannibal, which determined the fate of Rome. 
.. A ftate with a fmall territory, fuch as Hamburgh or 
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Holland, may fubfift long as a commonwealth, without' 
much hazard from the opulence of individuals. But an 
extenlive territory in the hands of a few opulent pro- 
prietors, is dangerous in a commonwealth; becaufe of 
tKeir influence over numbers who depend on them for 
bread. The ifland of Britain is^too large for 2 conr- 
mon wealth. This occurred to a profound political wri- 
ter (*), who does honour to his countiy ; and to remedy 
the evil, he propofes an Agrarian law. But it is vain 
to think, that accumulation of land can be prevented by 
an Agrarian law: a truft deed is a ready fcreen for 
covering accumulation beyond law : and dark tranfactioos 
will be carried on whhout end ; fimilar to what is prac- 
tifed, moft difhoneftly, by thofe who ele& and are elected 
members of parliament. When fuch comes to be the 
condition of land-property, the Agrarian law will be' 
ripe for diffolution. * 

In early times we difcover greater variety of character' 
than at prefent ( ; among fovereigns efpecially, who are 
not taught to govern their paffions. Petufing the Hiftory 
of Spain in particular, one is ftruck with an amazing va- 
riety of character- in the'Moorifh Kings. In fome of 
them, outrageous cruelty; in others, mildnefs, and af- 
fection for their people : in fome, unbounded ambition, 
fur mounting every obtlacle of juftice and humanity ; in 
others, ftrid attention to commerce, and to every moral 
virtue ; fome heaping' up treafure ; fome fquandering all 
upon voluptuoufnefs ; 'fome cultivating peace, fome fond 
of war. During the nonage of fociety, men exert their 
natural bias' without referve: in the progrefs'of focitty, 
they are taught to moderate their turbulent paffions: at 
hit, mild and courtly behaviour, produced by edrrcn-' 
tion and imitation, give an -air-to" men of figure, as if 
they were all copies' from one original; which is pecu- 
liarly the cafe in France. The mildnefs of external 
behaviour muft have a confiderable influence on the in- 
ternal part ; for nothing tends more to foften or to fup- 
prefs a paflion, than never to give it vent ; and, for that 

(«) Harrington. 
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reafon, abfblate monarchy in France is far from being 
violent or fanguinary ; the manners of the people having 
the fame influence there, that Jaws have Sn a free coun- 
try. The King, delicate with refpefl to his conduct, 
and dreading the cenfure of the world,* is guilty of few 
exceffes ; and the people, tame and fubmiffive, ^re eafsiy 
kept in order. Among men of rank, to ,be difcharged 
the court, or to be relegated to their country- feats, is 
more terrible than- a capital puni foment. 

We finifh this fhort eflay with a comparifon of dif- 
ferent governments, as to the execution of laws. Laws 
relative to property and pecuniary intereft are every 
where preferved in vigour, becaufe the violation of them 
ljurts many, Laws refpefting the public are kept alive 
in monarch ial governments ; becaufe the King, to whom 
execution of law is entrufted, feldom benefits by their 
tranfgreflion. For a fteady execution of fuch laws, a 
democracy has nothing to rely on but patrjotifm; and 
when, that fubfides, fuch laws fall afleep, The reafon 
is, that L the powers, both of legislature and execution, 
center in the people; and » multitude, frequently no 
better than a mob, will never with con&aficy <&re<$ exe- 
cution againft themfelves. 

SKETCH IV. 

Progress of States from Small to Great, and from 
' ' , Great to Small. 

WHEN tribes, originally fmall, fpread wider 
and wider by population, till they become neigh- 
bours,, the flighted differences enflame mutual aver (ion, 
and inftigate hostilities that never ei*d. Weak tribes 
unite for defe&ee againft the powerful, and become infen- 
fibly one people: other tribes are fwallow.ed up by con- 
queft. And thus ftatea become more and more exten- 
five, till they are confined by feas and mountains. Spain 
originally contained many fmall Hates, which were all 
brought under the Roman yoke. In later times, it was 
again pofTefled by many ftates, Chriftiaa and Mahome- 
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tan, continually at war, till by conqueft they were united 
in one. great kingdom, Portugal ftill maintains its in- 
dependency, a bleffing it owes to the weakness of Spain, 
not to advantage of foliation. The fmall ilates of Italy 
were fubdued by the Romans; and thofe of Greece by 
Philip of Macedon, and his fon Alexander. Scotland 
efcaped narrowly the paws of Edward I. of England 5 
and would at laft have been* conquered by its more po- 
tent neighbour, had not conqueft been prevented by a fe- 
deral union. 

But at that Tate, have we not reafon to dread thfe 
union of all nations under one umverfai monarch ? There 
are feveral caufes that for ever will prevent a calamity 
h dreadful. The local lituation of fome countries, de- 
fended by ih-ong natural barriers, is one of thefe. Bri- 
tain is defended by the fea; and fo is Spam, except Where 
divided from France by.thePyrenean mountains. Europe 
in general, by many barriers of feas, rivers, and moun- 
tains, is fitted for (fates of moderate extent: not fo 
Alia, which, being divided into very large portions, is 
prepared by nature for extenfive monarchies *. Ruffia 
is the only exception in Europe; a weak kingdom by 
fituation, though rendered formidable by the extraor- 
dinary talents of one man, and of more than one wo> 
man. 

A feceod caofe is, the weaknefs of a great ftate. The 
ftrength of a ftate doth not encreafe with its bulk, more 
than that of a man. An overgrown empire, far from 

. * En Afieon a tonjoors vu de' grands empires; en Europe ils 
n'oDt jamais pu fubfifter. C'eO que 1'Afie que nous connoiuofts a 
de .p Jus gr.nies plainer : elle eft eoupce en plus grands morceaux par 
les montagaes et les mens; et cemme elU eft plus au roidi, les. four* 
ces y ibnt plus aifexnent taries, les montagnes y font moins couver- 
tes des nieces, et les fteuves, moins groflis, y forment des moindres 
barriers. (L'Efprit des Loix, lit. 17. c. 6.)~*Ji\n<En%)Mh thus: 
44 In Afia there have always been great empires : fuoh could nevqr 
•• fubfift in £urope. Tfce teatoa is, that in Afia there art Jargcr 
*■ plains, and it is cut by mountains and icas into more txtenJive 
«' divifions: ,as it lies more to the Couth, its fprings are more eafily 
" dried up, the mountains are lefs covered with fnow. and the ri- 
vers* proportionally fnwlicr, form left confidcrabl* baociers.'*] ' 
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being formidable to its neighbours, falls to pieces by its 
weight and unwieldinefs. Its frontiers are not eafily 
guarded : witnefs France, which is much weakened by 
that circumftance, though its greater part is bounded by 
the fea. Patriotifra vani flies in a great monarchy: the 
provinces have no mutual connection ; and the diit wt 
provinces, which mu£ be governed by baihaws, are al- 
ways ripe for a revolt. To fecure Nico media, which 
had frequently fuffered by fire, Pliny fuggefted to the 
Emperor Trajan, a fire company of one hundred and fif- 
ty men. So infirm at that' period was the Roman empire, 
that Trajan durft not put the project in execution, fear- 
ing disturbances even from that fmall body. 

The chief caufe is the luxury and effeminacy of a 
great monarchy,, which leave no appetite for war, either 
in the fovereign, or in his fubjecls. Great inequality of 
Tank in an extenfive kingdom, occafioned by a conftant 
flow of riches in the capital, introduces (how, ex pen five 
living, luxury, and fenfuality. Riches, by affording 
gratification to every fenfual appetite, become an idol, 
to which all men bow the knee ; and when riches are 
' worshipped as a paflport to power, as well as to pleafure, 
they corrupt the heart, eradicate every virtue, and fofter 
evxry vice. In fuch difTolution of manners, contradic- 
tions are reconciled; avarice and meannefs unite with 
. -vanity ; diflimulation and cunning, with fplendor. Where 
fubjects are fo corrupted, what will the prince be, who 
is not taught to moderate his paffions, who meafures juf- 
tice by appetite, and who is debilitated by corporeal 
pleafures? Such a prince never thinks of heading his 
•own troops, nor of extending his dominions. Moftazen, 
the tall CalifFof Bagdat, is a confpicuous inftance of the 
degeneracy defcribed. His kingdom being invaded by 
the Tartars in the year 1258, be (hut himfelf up in bis 
feraglio with his debauched companions, as in profound 
peace; and, ftupified with (loth and voluptuoufnefs, was 
the only perfon who appeared carelefs about the fate of 
his empire. A King of Perfia being informed that the 
Turks had made themfelves mafters of his beft provinces, 
anfwered, .that . he was .indifferent about their fuccefs, 
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provided they would not difturb him in his city of Ifpa* 
ban. Hoatfang, the laft Chinefe Emperor of the Chinefe 
race, 4 hid himfelf in his palace, while the Tartars were 
wrefling from him his northern provinces, and Liircfring, 
arebd mandarine, was wrefting from him the remainder. 
The Emprefs ftrangled herfelf in her apartment; and 
the Emperor, making a laft effort, followed her exam- 
ple. The ninth Chinefe Emperor of the blood of Gen* 
hizcan, addicted to women and priefts, was defpifed by 
his people, A perfon without a name, who had been a 
fervant in the convent of Bonzes,, putting himfelf at the 
head of feme robbers, dethroned the monarch, and ex- 
tinguiihed the royal family. 

The Tonquinefe, after a long fubje&ton to the Empe* 
ror of China, regained their independence, and were 
governed by kings, of their own nation. Thefe princes 
having, by long peace/ become indolent, luxurious and 
effeminate, abandoned the government of the kingdom to 
their mtnifters. The governor of Cochin* china, being 
at a great dtftaoce from the capital, revolted fair, and 
that country became a feparate iingdom. The governor 
of Tonquin, within, which province the King redded, 
ufarped the fovereigoty: but, refpe&ing the royal fa* 
mily, he only locked up the King in his palace ; leaving 
to the King's dependents the name of Bova, or King, 
with fome madow of royalty* The Ufurper and his 
(ucceffors content themfelves with the title of Chova, 
or GeneraliiEmo ; which fatisfies the* people, who pierce 
no deeper than what eye fight difcovers. A revolution 
of the fame kind happened in Japan* Similar caufes 
produce fimilar effects. The luxurious and indolent fuc- 
ceflbrs of Charlemagne in the kingdom of France, truft- 
ing their power and authority with the mairs of their 
palace, we're never feen in public, and were feldom heard 
of. The great power of thefe officers inflamed them 
with an appetite for more. Pepin and his fucceflbrs were 
for a long time kings de facto, leaving to the rightfd 
fovereign nothing but the empty name Charles Martel 
reigned for fome time without even naming a king. 
And at laft, Pepin the younger, anno 751, throwing off 
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the mafic, ordered himfelf to be proclaimed King of 
F ranee. 

Momefquieu (a), difcourfing of luxury in great em- 
fires, and effeminacy in the monarcos, -defcrib^s the 
danger of revolutions, from ambitious men bred to war, 
in the following words: " En effet il etoit nature] que 
" des Empereurs nourris dans les fatigues de la guerre, 
•• qui parvenoient a faire Jefendre du trone uoe famille 
*' noyee ddrrs ies del ices, conferva/Tent la vertu quails 
*' avoient eprottvee ft utile, et craignhTent left rcJuptes 
" qu'ils avoient vue fi funeftes. Mais ap res ces trois ou 
•• quatre -premiers princes, la corruption, le luxe, l'oifi* 
" vete, les delices, s'emparent des fuccefteurs ; ils s'en- 
«« ferment dans ie palais; leur efprit s'affoiblit/ lear vie 
-" ?s*acconrcit, la famille decline; les grands s'el vest, 
•* les eimuques s'accreditent, on ne met fur le trone que 
M des enfans ; le palais devient ennemi de Tempire, un 
*' peuple oifif qui l'habite, ruine celui qui travailie; 
" l'Empereur eft tue ou dedruit par un ufurpateur, qui 
«« fonde une famille, dont le troifieme ou quatrieme fuc- 
«♦ cefTeur va dans le meme palais fe renfermer encore t«" 

Little reaibn, then, have we to apprehend the coali- 
tion of all nations into an univerfai monarchy. We fee, 
indeed, in the hiftory of mankind, frequent inflances of 
the progreft of nations from fmall to great; but we fee 
alio jnilaoces, no left frequent, of extenfive monarchies 

(a) L* Efprit des Loix, liv. 7. chap. 7. 
f " It was indeed natural, that emperors, trained up to all the 
•• fatigues of war, 'Vho had effected the dethronement of a family 
*« immcrfed'in fcafual plcafures. fhould adhere to that virtue of 
• r which they had experienced the utility, and dread that voluptU' 
*• oufnefs vhofe fatal effects, they, had feen. But after a fucceiffoa 
'• of three or four fuch princes, corruption, luxury, and indolence, 
* appear again in their fucceflbrs : they (hut themselves up in their 
«• palace, their foul is enervated, their life is fhortcned, and their 
•' family declines : the grandees acquire power, the eunuchs gain 
" credit, and children are fet on the throne: the palace is at va- 
41 riancc with the empire, the indolent ftatefmtn>ruui the indurtri* 
" ous people. The Emperor is aflaflinated of depofcd hy an ufur* 
" per, * ho founds a pew race ofmonarchs, of which the third of 
.*• fourth in fucccflion, finking again into indolence, purfues the 
*• fame courfc of ruin, and lays the foundation of a new change.' 1 
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being fplit into many (mall ftates. Such is the courfe of 
human affairs : ftates are feldom ftationary ; but, like the 
fun, are either advancing to their meridian, or failing down 
gradually, till they fink into obfcurity. An empire, 
fubjecled to effeminate princes, and devoid of patriotifm, 
cannot long fubfift entire. The fate of all, with very 
few exceptions, has been uniformly the fame. The go- 
vernors of provinces, lofing all regard for a voluptuous 
and effeminate monarch, take courage, fet up for them- 
felves, and aflume regak authority, each in his own pro-, 
vince. The puhTant AfTyrian monarchy, one of the ear- 
lier! we read of in hiftory, after having been long a ter- 
ror to its neighbours, was difmembered by the governors 
of Media and of Babylon, who detached thefe extenfivc 
provinces from the monarchy. Mahomet and his im- 
mediate fucceffors erected a great empire, of which Bag- 
dat became the capital. The" latter Califfs of that race, 
poifoned with fenfual pleafure, loft all vigour of mind,' 
and funk down into floth and effeminacy. The gover- 
nors of the diftant province^ were the firft who ventured 
to declare themfelves independent. Their fuccefs invited 
other governors, who ftripped the CalifT of his remain- 
ing provinces, leaving him nothing but the city of Bag- 
dat ; and of that he was deprived by the Tartars, who 
put an end to that once illuftrious monarchy. The fame 
would have been the fate of the Perfian empire, had it 
not been fubdued by Alexander of Macedon. But, af- 
ter his death, it fubmitted to the ordinary fate: his ge- 
nerals a/Turned regal power, each of them in the province 
he governed. Had not the Roman empire been difmem- 
bered by the Barbarians, it would have been difmem- 
bered by the governors of its provinces. The weaknefs 
of Charlemagne's fuccefTors hatched in France and in 
Germany an endlefs number of petty fovereigns. About 
the time that a paffage to the Eaft- Indies by the Cape of 
Good-Hope was discovered, the great peninfuk bejond 
the Ganges was comprehended under the powerful em- 
pire of Bifnagar. Its firft monarchs had eftabliflied them- 
felves by valour and military knowledge. In war, they 
headed their troops: in peace, they directed their mini- 
Vol. II. I 
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fters, vifited their dominions, and were punctual in ren- 
dering juftice to hrgh and low. The people carried on 
an extenfive and lucrative commerce, which brought a 
revenue to the Emperor, that enabled him to maintain a 
ftanding army of one hundred thoufand foot, thirty thou- 
fand horfe, and feven hundred elephants. But profpe- 
rity and opulence ruined all. The Emperors, poifoned 
with pride and voluptuoufnefs, were now contented with 
fwelling titles, inftead of folid fame. King of kings, 
and Hufband,of a thoufand wives, were at the head of a 
long catalogue of fuch pompous, but empty epithets. 
Corrupted by flattery, they affected divine honours* and 
appeared rarely in public ; leaving the care of their do- 
minions, to their minifters, and to the governors of their 
provinces. At the beginning of the fixteenth century, 
neighbouring princes encroached onv all fides. In the 
year 1565, Bifnagar, the capital, was taken and facked 
by four Moorifh kings The governors of the provinces 
declared thcmfelves independent ; and out of that great 
empire fprung the kingdoms of Golconda, Vifapour, and 
feveral others. The empire of Hindoftan, once widely 
extended, is now reduced to a very fmall kingdom, un- 
der a prince, who no longer is entitled to be defigned 
the Great Mogul ; the governors of his provinces having, 
as ufual, declared themfelves independent. 

Our North- American colonies are in a profperous con- 
dition, increafing rapidly in population and in opulence. 
The colonifts have the fpirit of a free people, and are en- 
flamed with patriotifm. Their population will equal that 
of Britain and Ireland in lefs than a century; and they 
will then be a match for the mother-country, if they chufe 
to be independent: every advantage will be on their fide, 
as the attack muft be by fea, from a very great diftance. 
Being thus delivered from a foreign yoke, their firft care 
v/ill be, the choice of a proper government ; and it is not 
difficult to forefee what government will be chofen. A 
people, animated with the new bleflings of liberty andin- 
•depehdence, will not incline to a kingly government. The, 
Swifs cantons joined in a federal union, for" protection a- 
gainft the potent houfe of Auftria; and the Dutch era- 
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braced the like union, for protection again ft the more po- 
tent King of Spain. But our colonies will never join in 
fuch a union,; becaufe they have no potent neighbour, 
and becaufe they have an averfion to each other. We 
may pronounce then, with tolerable certainty, that each 
colony will chufe for jtfelf a republican government. x 
And their prefent conftitmiori prepares them for it : they 
have a fenate ; and they have an affembly reprefenting 
the people- No change will be neceflary, but to drop the 
governor, who reprefents trie King of Britain. And 
thus a part of a great ftate will be converted into many 
fmall, Hates. 

SKETCH V. 

Gtieat and Small States compared. 

NEIGHBOURS, according to the common faying, 
muftbe fweet friends or bitter enemies: patriotifm 
is vigorous in fmall ftates ; and die hatred to neighbour- 
ing Mates no lefs fo: both vanifh in a great monarchy. 

Lake a maximum in mathematics, emulation has the 
finefb play within certain bounds; it languifheth where its 
objects are too many, or too few: and hence it is, that 
the moil heroic actions are performed in a date of moder- 
ate extent. Appetite for applaufe, or fame, may fubfift 
in a great monarchy; but by that appetite, without the 
fupport of emulation, heroic actions are feldom atchieved. 

Small ftates, however corrupted, are not liable to def- 
potifm: the people being contiguous to the feat of go- 
vernment, and accuftomed to fee their governors daily, 
talk familiarly of their errors, and ptfblifh them every 
Where. On Spain, which formerly confifted of many 
fmall ftates, a profound writer (a) makes the following 
obfervation. " The petty monarch was but little elevat- 
«» ed above his nobles: having little power, he could not 
" command much refpect; nor could his nobles look up 

(d) £>r. Robcrtfon. 
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•• to him with that reverence which is felt in approaching 
«« great nionarchs." Another thing is equally weighty 
againft defpotifm in a fmall ftate: the army cannot eaflly 
be feparated from the people; and for that reafon, is ve- 
ry little dangerous. The Roman Pretorian hands were 
billeted in the towns near Rome; and three cohorts only 
were employed in guarding that city. Sejanus, prefecT: 
of thefe bands under Tiberius, lodged the three cohorts 
in a fpacious barrack within the city, in order to gain 
more authority over them, and to wean them from fami- 
liarity with the people. Tacitus, in the 4th book of his 
Annals, relates the ftory in the following words. «* Vim 
" prxfeclurae rrfodicam antea, intendit, difperfas per ur- 
«■ bem cohortes una in caftra conducendo ; ut fimul im- 
** peria acciperent. numeroque et robore, et vifu, inter 
" fe, fiducia ipfis, in caeteros metus, crearetur*." 

What is faid above fuggefts the caufe of a curious facT 
recorded in ancient hiftory, viz That of many attempts 
to ufurp the fovereignty of different Greek republics, 
very few fucceeded: and that no ufurpation of that kind 
was lading Every circumftance differs in an extenfive 
ftate: the people, at a diftance from the throne, and ha- 
ving profound veneration for the fovereign, confider 
themfelves, not as members of a body-politic, but as fub- 
jecls merely, bound implicitly to obey: by which impref- 
fion they are prepared beforehand for defpotifm. Other 
reafons concur: the fubjelts of a great ftate are dazzled 
with the fplendor of their monarch; and as their union is 
prevented by diftance, the monarch can fafely employ a 
part of his fubje&s againfl the reft, or a ftanding army 
againft all. 

A great ftate pofleffes one eminent advantage, viz. 
ability to execute magnificent works. The hanging gar* 

* •• He extended the power of the prefe&ure, by cottc&ing into 
'* one camp thofe Pretorian cohorts which were formerly difperfed 
f • all over the city : that thus, being united, they might be more 
•' influenced by his orders, and while their confidence in their power 
*" was increiffed by the conftant view of their own numbers and 
•■ ftrength, they might at the fame time (hike a great terror in 0- 
!« thers/' * 
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dens of Babylon, the pyramids of Egypt, and its lake 
Meris, are illuftrious examples. The city of Heliopolls 
in Syria, named Balbek by the Turks, is a pregnant in- 
ftance of the power and opulence of the Roman empire. 
Even in the ruins of that city, there are remains of great 
magnificence and exquifite tafte. If the imperial palace, 
or the temple of the San, to mention no other building, 
were the work of any European prince exi fling at 
prefent, it would make a capital figure in the annals of 
his reign. And yet fo little eclat did thefe works make 
at the time of execution, that there is not a hint of them 
in any hiftorian. The beneficence of fome great mo- 
narchy is worthy of ftill greater praife. In the princi- 
pal roads of Japan hot baths are erected at proper di- 
ftances, with other conveniences, for the ufe of travellers. 
The beneficence of the Chinefe government to thofe who 
fuffer ihipwreck, gives a more advantageous impreffion of 
that monarchy, than all that is painfully collected by Du 
Halde. To verify the obfervation, I joyfully lay hold 
of the following incident. In the year 1728, the (hip 
Prince George took her departure from Calcutta in Beji- 
gal, for Canton in China, with a cargo L. 60,000 va- 
lue. A violent ftorm drove her afhore at a place named 
Timpau, a great way weft from Canton. Not above 
half the crew could make the more, worn out with fa- 
tigue and hunger, and not doubting of being maflacred 
by the natives. How amazed were they to be treated 
with remarkable humanity ! A mandarin appeared, who 
not only provided for them victuals in plenty, but alfo 
divers to aflift them in fifhing the wreck. What follows 
is in the words of my author, Alexander Wedderburn 
of St. Germains, a gentleman of known worth and ve- 
racity, who bore office in the /hip, "In a. few days 
u we recovered L. 5000 in bullion, and afterward 
" L. 10,000 more. Before we fet forward to Canton, the 
•« mandarin our benefactor took an exact account of our 
" money, with the names of the men, furnifhed us with 
" an efcort to conduct us through his diftrict, and con- 
" figned us dead or alive to one Suqua at Canton, a 
" Chinefe merchant well known to the Englifh there. 
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*' In every one of our refting places, victuals were 
•' brought to us by the villagers in plenty, and with great 
•' cordiality. In this manner we paffed from one diftrict 
" to another, without having occafion to lay out a fmgle 
•• farthing, till we reached Canton, which we did in 
M cine days, travelling fo me times by land, and fometimes 
" by water. Our cafe had been reprefented to the 
" court at Pekin, from whence orders came to diftribute 
" amonglt us a fum of money ; which was done by the 
" Chuntuck, Hoppo, and other officers, civil and mili- 
" tary, affembled in great ftate*. After a (hort fpeech, 
" exprefling regret. for our calamity, with an eulogium 
" on the humane and generous difpofition of their mailer, 
<c to each of us was prefented the Emperor's bounty, in 
•* a yellow bag, on which was infcribed the nature of 
" the gift. The firft fupercargo received 450 tales in 
,c lilver, the fecond 350, myfelf 250, the mate 7$ , and 
1 " each common feaman 15; the whole amounting to 
•• about 2000 tales, or L. 800. This is an example 
,c worthy imitation, even where Chriftianity is profeiTed; 
" though its tenets are often, on like occasions, fcan- 
<c daloufly perverted. ;> So far my author: and I add, 
that this bounty was undoubtedly eftablifhed by law; for 
it has not the appearance of an occafional or lingular act 
of benevolence. If fo, China is the only country in the 
world, where charity to ftrangcrs in diftrefs is a branch 
of public police.. 

Another advantage of a great ftate I mention with pe- 
culiar pleafure, becaufe all who afpire to be eminent in 
literature, are interefted in it. A fmall kingdom, like 
Denmark, like Sweden, like Portugal, cannot naturally 
be productive of good writers; becaufe where there ate 
few readers, there is no fufficient incitement to exert 
literary talents: a claffical work produced at prefent in 
, the Celtic language, would be little lefs than a miracle. 
France is eminent above all other nations for the encou- 
ragement it affords to good writers: it is a populous 
country; it is the chief feat of tafte, arts, and fciences; 
and its language has become univerfal in Europe, being 
the court- language every, where: what wonder then is it, 
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that French writers* carry the palm? But let not the 
Britiih defpond ; for doth not a glorious profpe<$ lie be- 
fore them? The demand for Englifh books in America 
is confiderable ; and is increafing daily. Population goes 
on vigoroufly: the number of Britifh already fettled upon 
the river Ohio approach to 10,000; and the delicious 
country from that river down to the mouth of the Mif- 
fiffippi, will- be filled with people whofe native tongue is 
Engliih. What reafon is there to doubt, but that fo line 
a climate and fo rich a foil will be productive of readers 
in plenty? The profpect of fo many readers, though in 
diftant parts of the globe, mutt roufe our ambition; and 
our ambition will be happily directed, if we lay afide all 
local diftinctions, and afpire to rival the French writers 
in real merit only. 

But the foregoing advantages of a great irate, however 
ill uftr ions, are fadly overbalanced by manifold dif ad van- 
tages. The firfb is, the corruption of its kings, which, 
with a different view, is mentioned in the fketch irame- 
.diately preceding. And betide corruption, there is an- 
other difadvantage that great monarchs are fubjected to; 
which is, that being highly elevated above their fubjecls, 
they are acquainted with none but their minifters. And 
miniilers, who, in a defpotic government, are fubjecT: to 
no controul but that of their mailer, commonly prefer 
their own intereft, without regard to his honour. SoJy- 
man Emperor of the Turks, though accomplished above 
any of his predeceiTors, could not efcape the artifices of 
his wife Roxalana, and of his Vifir Ruftan. They poif- 
oned his ears with repeated calumnies againft his eldefrj 
fon Muftapha, a young prince of great hopes. They 
were not in^ hazard of detection, becaufe no perfon had 
accefs to the Emperor but by their means. And the 
concluding fceqe was an order from the Emperor to put 
his fon to death (b). If a great monarch lies thus open 
in his own palace to the artifices of his miniilers, his au- 
thority, we may be certain, will be very flight over the 

(b) Sec Dr. Robertfon's hitlory of Charles V. wfccre *b:s inci- 
dent is related with uncommon fpirit. 

14 . 
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governors of his diftant provinces. Their power is pre- 
carious ; and they opprefs the people without intermiffion, 
in order to amafs wealth : the complaints of the people 
are difregarded ; for they can never reach the throne. 
The Spanifti governors of the Philippine iilands afford a 
deplorable inftance of this obfervation. The heat of the 
climate promotes luxury: and luxury prompts avarice, 
which rages without controul, the diftance of the capi- 
tal removing all fear of detection. Arbitrary taxes are 
impofed on the people, and exceffive duties on goods 
imported, which are rigoroufly exacted, and converted 
by the governor to his own ufe. An arbitrary eftimate 
is made of what every field may produce ;and the huf- 
-bandman is feverely puniihed if he fail to deliver the 
appointed quantity, whether his land has produced it or 
not. Many thoufands have abandoned their native coun- 
try ; and the few miferable wretches who remain, have 
taken refuge among inaccef&ble mountains. 

The corruption of a court fpreads through every mem- 
ber of the flate. In an extenfive kingdom, powerful a- 
bove its neighbours, the fubjects, having no occafion to 
exert themfelves in defence of their country, lofe their 
manhood, and become cowards. At the fame time, great 
inequality of rank and fortune engender luxury, felfi/h- 
nefs, and' fenfuality f. The fine arts, it is true, gain 
ground, manufactures are perfected, and courtly manners 
prevail : but every manly virtue is gone ; and not a foul 
to be found, who will venture his life to fave his coun- 
try, That difeafe is fpreading in Britain ; and the only 

f The following paflage is' from a late Ruffian writer. " It is a 
«• truth founded on experience, that commerce polifhes manners : 
«* but it is alfo a truth, that commerce, by exciting luxury, cor- 
«* rupts manners. With the increafe of foreign falhions and foreign 
«• commerce in Ruffia, foreign luxury has incrcafed there in pro- 
" portion, univerfal dilfipation has taken the lead, and ptofTgacr of 
«' manners has followed. Gieat landlords fqueeze and grind their 
*' people, to fupply the incefldM demands of luxury : the miferable 
«' peafant, difablcd by a load of taxes, is frequently compelled to 
** abandon his habitation, and to leave his land uncultivated. And 
*' thus agriculture and population diminiQi daily; than which do- 
" thing worfc can befal a date." 
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circumftance that guards France from equal pusillanimity, 
is an eftablifhed mode, that ^every gentleman maft ferve 
fome campaigns in the army. 

A third disadvantage of an extenfive monarchy is, that 
it is liable to internal convulfions or revolutions, occafioned 
commonly either by a {landing army, or by the governors 
of diftant provinces. With refpect to the former, the go- 
vernment of a great kingdom, enervated by luxury, will 
always be military, and confequently defpotic. A nu- 
merous army will foon learn to contemn a pufillanimous 
leader, and to break loofe from every tie of fubjeftion : 
the fovereign is often changed at the caprice of the army; 
but defpotifm continues invariable. In Turky, JaniiTa- 
ries dethrone the Sultan, without fcruple ; but being fu- 
perftitioufly attached to the royal family, they confine 
themfelves to it in electing a new Sultan. The Pretorian 
band were the janifTaries of the Roman empire, who ne- 
ver fcrupled to dethrone the Emperor on the flighted dif- 
obligation. But as there was no royal family, they com- 
monly carried the crown to market, and beftowed it on 
the higheft bidder. With refpecl to the latter, the go- 
vernors pf diftant provinces, accuftomed to aft without 
controul, become fond of power, and put no bounds to 
ambition. Let them but gain the affection of the people 
they govern, and boldnefs will do the reft. The mon- 
arch is dethroned before he is prepared for defence* and 
the ufurper takes his place without oppofition. Suc-> 
cefs commonly attends fuch undertakings ; for the fove- 
reign has no foul, and the people have no patriotifni. In; 
Hindoftan, formerly, fome difconten\ed favourite or fou- 
ba took up arms to avenge fancied, or perhaps affe&ed 
wrongs: venturing not however upon independence, he 
fcreened himfelf with fetting up fome perfon of the blood 
royal, whom he proclaimed fovereign. The vojuptuouf- 
nefs and effeminacy of the late kings of Perfia have ren- 
dered that kingdom a prey to every fcold invader. There 
perhaps never exifted a flate that Co often has changed its. 
mafter, as Perfia has done of late years. 

In the fourth place, a nation corrupted with luxury 
and fenfu'ality is a ready morfel for every invader : tQ afc- 
w* 5 
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tempt the conqueft, and to fucceed, are almoft the fame* 
The potent AfTyrian monarchy, having long fubfifted in 
peace without a (ingle enemy, funk into floth and effemi- 
nacy, and became an eafy prey to the kings of Media and 
Babylon. Thefe two nations, in like circumftances of 
(loth and effeminacy, were in their turn fwallow'd up by 
Cyrus King of Perfia And the'great empire of Perfia, 
running the fame courfe, was fubdued by Alexander of 
Maceclori with a fmall army of thirty five thou.fand 
Wn*. 

And this leads to a fifth difadvantage of a great em- 
pire, which is, the difficulty of guarding its frontiers. A 
kingdom, like an animal, becomes weak in proportion to. 
its excefs above a certain fize. France and Spain would 
be lefs fitted for defence, were they enlarged beyond their 
prefent* extent: Spain in paiticular was a very weak king- 
dom, while it comprehended the Netherlands and the 
half of Italy. In their prefent fize, forces are foon coir 
lecled to guard the moft diftant frontiers. Months are 
required to affemble troops in an overgrown kingdom- 
like Perfia: if an army be defeated at the frontier, it muft 
difperfe, fortified places being feldom within reach. The 
viclor, advancing with celerity, lays fiege to the capital, 
before the provincial troops can be formed into. a regular 
army: the capital is taken., the empire diffolved, and the 
conqueror at leifure difputes the provinces with their go- 
vernors The Philippine iflands rnide formerly a part of* 
tfye extenfive empire of China;. but as they were too dif- 
tant to be protected, or well -governed; it fhow'd con- 
fumraate wifdomin the Chinefe government to abandon, 
them, with fcveraj other diftant provinces. 
. A fmall ftate, on the other hand, is eafily guarded* 
The Greek republics thought themfelves fufficiently for- 
tified againft the Great King,, by their courage, their u* 

* In Europe, neighbouring nations differ little in manners, or in 
fortitude. In Afia, we ftep inftantly from the 6erce Tartars, inha- 
biting a cold and barren country, to the effeminate people of a coun- 
try warm and fertile. Hence in Afia perpetual conquefls from north 
to fbnth, to which even the great wall of China makes fcarcc any. 
obftecle. 
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nion, and their patriotifm. The Spanish Chriftians, beat 
out of the open country by the Saracens, retired to the 
mountains of Afturia, and elected Don Pelayo to be their 
King. That warlike prince walled none of his towns, 
nor did he fortify a fingle pafs ; knowing, that while his 
people were brave, they would be invincible ; and that 
walls and ftrong holds ferve but to abate courage. The 
Romans, while circurricribed within Italy, never thought 
of any defence againft an enemy but good troops. Wh 4i 
they had acquired a vail empire, even the Rhine appeared 
a barrier top weak: the numberlefs forts and legions that 
covered their frontiers could not defend them from a pa- 
nic upon every motion of the barbarians f . A nation in 
which the reciprocal duties of fov^ereign and*fubjc<ft are 
confcientioufly fulfilled, and in which the people love their 
country and their governors, may be deemed invincible ; 
provided due care be taken of the military branch.. Every 
particular is reverfed in a great empire : individuals grafp 
at money, per fas aut nefas, to lavifh it upon pleafure : 
the governors of diftant provinces tyrannize without con- 
trol, and, during the ftiort period of their power,, neglect 
no means, however oppremve, to amafs wealth. Thus 
were the Roman provinces governed; and the people* 
who could not figure a greater tyrant- than a Roman pro- 
conful, were ceady to embrace every change; The Rod- 
mans accordingly were fenfible, that to force their barri- 
er, and to difmember their empire, were in effect the 
fame. In our times the nations, whofe frontiers lie open, 
would make the moil refolute ftand againft* an invader; 
witnefe the German ftates, and the Swils cantons. Italy 
enjoys the ftrongeft natural barrier of any country that 
is not an ifland; and yet for centuries has been. a prey to 
every invader. 

Two methods have been pra&ifed for fecuring the fron- 
tiers of an extenfiy.e empire : one is to lay the frontiers 
wafte; the other is, to^ eftabliftr feudatory princes in the 
diftant provinces. Sha Abbas, King of Perfia, in order. 

f The ufe of cannon, winch placa the weak and ftrong upon ». 
level, is the only refourcc of the luxurious and opulent againlt &». 
Soar and hardy. ' 
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to prevent the inroads of the Turks, laid wafte part of 
Armenia, carrying the inhabitants to Ifpahan, and 
treating them with great humanity. Land is not much 
valued by the great monarchs of Afia: it is precious in 
the fmaller kingdoms of Europe, and the frontiers are 
commonly guarded by fortified towns. The other fron- 
tiers of Perfia are guarded by feudatory princes ; and 
the fame method is pradtifed ia China, in Hindoftan, 
di.d in the Turkiih empire. The princes of Little Tar- 
,tary, Moldavia, and Wallachia, have been long a fecu- 
rity to the Grand Seignior againft his powerful neigh- 
bours in Europe. 

SKETCH VI. 

War and Peace compared. 

NO complaints are more frequent than againft the 
weather, when it fuits not our purpofe: *« A 
«' difmal feafon ! we (hall be drowned, or we (hall be 
" burned up." And yet wife men think, that there 
mighc be more accafion to complain, were the weather 
left to our own direction. The weather is not the only 
inftance of diftrufting Providence: it is a common topic 
to declaim againft war; ••« Scourge of nations, Deftroyer 
*' of the human race, Bane of arts and induftry ! Will 
" the world never become wife ! Will war never have 
" an end!" Manifold indeed are the bleilings of peace; 
but doth war never produce any good? A fair compari- 
fon may po/Ebly make it doubtful , whether war, like 
the weather, ought not to be refigned to the conduit of 
Providence ; feldom are we in the rijjht when we repine 
at its difpenfations. 

The bleilings of peace are too well known to need 
illuftration: induftry, commerce, the fine arts, power, 
opulence, &c. &c. depend on peace. What has war 
in ftore for balancing bl effing* fo fubftantial ? Let us 
not abandon the field without making at feaft one ef- 
fort. $ 

Humanity, it muft be acknowledged, gains nothing 
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from the wars of fmall Hates in clofe neighbourhood: 
fuch wars are brutal and bloody; becaufe they are car* 
ried on with bitter enmity again ft individuals. _ Thanks 
to Providence, that war at prefent bears a lefs farage 
afpect: we fpare individuals, and make war upon the 
nation only : barbarity and cruelty give place to magna- 
nimity ; and foldiers are converted from brutes into he- 
roes. Such wars give exercife to the elevated virtues of 
courage, generofity, and difintereftednefs, which are al- 
ways attended with confcioufnefs of merit and of dig- 
nity *. Friendship is in peace cool and languid; but in 

* In the war carried on by Lewis XIJ. of France againft the 
Venetians, the town of Brefcia being taken by florin, and abandoned 
CO the foldiers, fuffercd for feven days all the diflrefles of cruelty 
and avarice. No houfe efcaped but that where Chevalier Bayard was 
lodged. At his entrance, the miflrefs, a woman of figure, fell at 
his feet, and deeply fobbing, •• Oh! my Lord, fave my life, favc 
" the honour of my daughters.' ' Take courage, Madam, faid the 
Chevalier, your life and their honour mail be fecure while I have 
life. The two young ladies, brought from their hiding place, were 
preferred to him; and the family, thus rc-united, be flowed their 
whole attention on their deliverer. A dangerous wound he had re- 
ceived gave them opportunity to exprefs their zeal: they employed a 
notable furgeon ; they attended him by turn day and night ; and 
when he could bear to be amufed, they entertained him with con- 
certs of mufic. Upon the day fixed for his departure, the mother 
faid to him, " To your goodnefs, my Loid, we owe our life, and 
" to you all that we have belongs by right of war; but we hope 
" from your fignal benevolence, that this flight tribute will content 
" you;" placing upon the table an iron coffer full of money. 
•• What is the fum," faid the Chevalier. " My Lord," aniwered 
(he trembling, " no more but 1500 ducats, all that we have;— 
•* but if more be neceffary, we will try our friends."—*' Madam, faid 
he, " I never (hall forget your kindnefs, more precious in my eyes 
" than an hundred thoufand ducats. Take back your money, and 
" depend always on me.'' — '• My good Lord, you kill me to re- 
" fufe this fmall fum: take it only as a mark of your friendfhip to 
«• my family. *— " Well," faid he, •• fmce it will oblige you, I take 
*' the money ; but give me the fatisfaelion of bidding adieu to your 
u amiable daughters." They came to him with looks of regard 
and affection. " Ladies,'' faid he, -" the im predion you have made 
" on my heart will never wear out. What return to make I know 
" not ; for men of my profeflion are feldom opulent : but here are 
•• two thoufand five hundred ducats, of which trie generofity of yonr 
" mother hat given me the difpofal. Accept them as a marriage 
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peace; but advert to what follows. Luxury, a never- 
failing concomitant of wealth, is a flow poifon, that de- 
bilitates the mind, and renders it incapable of any manly 
exertion; courage, magnanimity, heroifm, come to be 
ranked among the miracles that are fuppofed never to 
have exifted but in fable; and the fafhionable 'properties 
of fenfuality, avarice, cunning, and diflSmulation engrofs 
the mind. In a word, man by con ftan t profperity and 
peace degenerates into a mean, impotent, and feififh ani- 
mal : more defpicable, if lefs odious, than an American 
favage, who treafures up the fcalps of his enemies as 
trophies of his prowefs. Such are the fruits of perpetual 
peace with refpect to individuals. 

Nor is the flate itfelf lefs debilitated by it than its 
members. Figure a man wallowing in riches, and im- 
merfed in fenfual pleafure, but dreading the infection of 
a plague raging at his gate ; or figure him in continual 
dread of an enemy, watching every opportunity to burn 
and deftroy, This man repiefents a commercial ftate, 
that has long enjoyed peace, without difturbance. A 
ftate that is a tempting object to an invader, without 
means of defence, is in a woful fituation. The republic 
of Venice was once famous for the wifdom of its con- 
ftitution, and for being the Chriftian bulwark a gain ft the 
Turks; but by long peace it has become altogether ef- 
feminate. Its prefent principles of government are con- 
formable to its character. Every caufe of quarrel with 
a neighbour is anxioufly avoided; and difturbances at 
home prevented by watchful fpies. Holland, fince the 
days of King William, has not produced a man fit to 
command a regiment: and the Dutch have nothing to 
rely on for independence, but mutual jealoufy among 
their neighbours. Hannmal appeared upon the ftage too 
early : had the Romans, after their conqueft of Italy, 
been fuffered to exchange their martial fpirit for luxury 
and voluptuoufnefs, they would have been no match for 
that great general. It was equally lucky for the Ro- 
mans, that they came Jate upon Macedon. Had Alex- 
ander finifhed his conqueft of Greece, and the Romans 
theirs of Italy, at the fame period, they would probably 
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have been confined each of them within their own limits. 
But Afiatic luxury and effeminacy, which had got hold 
of the Greeks and Macedonians before the Roman inva- 
sion, rendered them an eafy prey to the invaders. It 
was the conftant cry of Cato the Cenfor, «« Delenda eft 
•' Carthago.* Scipio Nafica was a more able politician: 
his opinion was, to give peace to Carthage, that the dread 
of that once powerful republic might preferve in vigour 
the military fpirit of, his country. What happened after* 
wards fets the wifdom of that advice in a confpicuous 
light. The battle of .Actium, after a long train of cruel 
civil wars, gave peace to Rome under the Emperor 
Auguftus. Peace had not fubfifted much above thirty 
years, when a Roman army, under Quintilius Varus, 
was cut to pieces in Germany. The confternatifcn at 
Rome was great, as there was not a fortified town to 
prevent the Germans from /pouring down upon Italy, 
Inftant orders were given for levying men; but fo effe- 
minate had the Romans already become, that not a fingle 
man would enlift voluntarily. And Auguftus was forced 
to ufe fevere meafures, before he could collect a very 
fraall army. How different the military fpirit of the 
Romans during the fecond Punic war, when feveral Ro- 
man armies were cut off, greater than that of Varus, 
The citizens who could bear arms were reduced to 
137,000; and yet in the later years of that war, the 
Romans made ftiift to keep the field with no fewer than 
twenty three legions (a). The Vandals, having expelled 
the Romans from Afric, enjoyed peace for a century 
without feeing the face of an enemy. Procopius (b) gives 
the-following v account of them. Charmed with the fer- 
tility of the foil and benignity of the climate, they aban- 
doned themfelves to luxury, fumptuous drefs, high liv- 
ing, and frequent baths. They dwelt in the theatre and 
circus, amuflng themfelves with dancers, pantomimes, 
and other gay entertainments r their villas were fplendid, 
and their gardens were adorned with water- works, b«au- 

(a) Titus Livius, lib. %6. cap. I. 
\b) Hiftoria Vandalica, lib. ». 
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tiful trees, and odoriferous flowers: no regard tochaftity, 
nor to any manly virtue. In that effeminate condition, 
they made fcarce any refinance to Belifarius with an ar- 
my far inferior to their own in number. The Saracens 
of Afia, corrupted by profperity and opulence, were 
able to make no head againft the Turks. About that 
time, the Spaniards, having by the fame means become 
effeminate, were overpowered by the Saracens of Afric* 
who, remote from the corrupt manners of Afia, retain- 
ed their military fpirit. The wealth of the kingdom of 
* Whidah in Guinea, from fertility of foil, great induflry, 
and extenfive commerce, produced luxury and effemi- 
nacy. The king^ no tefs luxurious than his people, gave 
himfelf up to fenfual pleafures, leaving the government to 
his ministers. In that fituation was Whidah in the year 
1727, when the king of Dahomay, an inland ftate, re- 
quefted accefs to the.fea for trade, offering to purchafe 
the privilege with a yearly tribute. A haughty denial 
furnifhed a pretext for war. The king of Dahomay in- 
vaded the territories of his enemy with a difcipiined ar- 
my, and pierced to the capital without meeting any re- 
finance. ^ The king of Whidah with his women had fled 
to an iftand, and his people were all difperfed. It amaz- 
ed the conqueror, that a whole nation, without ftriking 
a blow, had thus deferted their wives, their children, 
their gods, their poffeiTions, and all that was dear to 
them. The Japanefe became warlike during long and 
bloody civil wars, which terminated, about the end of 
the fixteenth century, in rendering their Emperor de- 
fpotic. From that period no opportunity ha*& occurred 
for cxercifrng their military fpirit, except in the educa- 
tion of their youth: heroifm, with contempt of death, 
are inculcated; and the hiftories of their illuftrious heroes 
are the only books that boys at fchool are taught to read. 
But the profound tranquillity that the empire now en- 
joys in a ftri& and regular government, will in time ren- 
der that warlike people effeminate and cowardly: human 
nature cannot refift the poifon of perpetual peace and fe- 
curity. In the war between the Turks and Venetians, 
anno 17 15, the latter put great, confidence in Napoli di 
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Romania, a city in the Morea ftrongly fortified, and 
provided with every neceflary for an obftinate defence. 
They had not the leaft doubt of being able to draw their 
whole force together, ,before the Turks could make any 
progrefs in the fiege. But, to'their aftonifhment, the tak- 
ing of that city, and of every other fortified place in the , 
Morea, was the work of but a fmgle campaign. So much 
had the Venetians degenerated by long peace, from the 
courage and patriotifm of their forefathers who conquer- 
ed that, country from the Turks. In fome late accounts 
from China, we are told, that the King of Bengala or 
Bracma, having invaded Yunnan, an opulent province of 
China, obtained a complete victory over the Emperor's 
army, commanded by his fon-in-law; which ft ruck the 
inhabitants of that province with fuch a panic, that mul- 
titudes, for fear of the conqueror, hanged and drowned 
themfelves. To what a torpid ftate by this time would 
Europe have been reduced, had the plan for a perpetual 
peace, .projected b,y Henry IV. of France, been carried 
into execution? Conqueft, in a retrograde motion, would 
have directed its progrefs from the eaft to the weft Our 
fituation in an ifland, among feveral advantages, is fo far 
unlucky, that it puts us off our guard, and renders us ne- 
gligent in providing for defence: we never were invaded 
without being fubdued *. > 

Montefquieu, in a warm panegyric on the Englifh con- 
ftitution, has overlooked one particular, in which it is 
fuperior to every other monarchy; and that is, the fre- 
quent opportunities it affords of exerting mental powers 
and talents. What agitation among the candidates and 
their electors oh the approach of a new parliament: what 
freedom of fpeech and eloquence in parliament; minifters 
and their meafures laid open to the world, the nation kept 

* The fituation of the King of Sardinia, environed on all fides 
with powerful monarchs,- obliges him to act with the greateft cir- 
cumfpe<flion ; which circumftance feems to have formed the charac- 
ter of the princes of that howfe. Thefe princes have exerted more 
fagacity in fleering their political course, and more dexterity in a- 
vailing themfelves of every wind, than any other race of fovc- 
retgns that figure in biftory. Robtrtfon's hiftory of the Empcro* 
Charles V. 
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alive, and infpired with a vigour of mind that tends to 
heroifm ! This government, it is true, generates factions, 
which fometimes generate revolutions: but the golden 
age, fo lufcioufly defcribed by poets, would to man be 
worfe than an iron age. At any rate, better to have a 
government liable to ftorme, than to attempt a cure by 
the dead calm of def poiifmf. 

Law fuits within a Hate, like war between different 
ftates, accuftom people to opposition, and prevent too 
great foftnefs and facility of manners. In a free govern- 
ment, a degree of ftubbornnefs in the people is requifite 
for refilling encroachments on their liberties. The fond* 
nefs of the French for their fovereign, and the eafinefs 
and politenefs of their manners, have corrupted a' good 
conftitution. The Britim conftitution has been prefer ved 
entire by a people jealous of their prince, and Hub bom 
againft every encroachment of regal power. 

f On n'entcnd parler dans les aateurs que des divifions *j3i perdi- 
rent Rome ; mats on ne voit pas que ces divifions y etoient necef- 
faires, qu'elles y avoient toujour* etc, et qu'elles y devoient toujour* 
etre. Cc fut uniquement la grandeur de la republique qui fit le ma), 
et qui changer en guerres civilcs lcs tumultes populates. II falloit 
bien qu'il y cut a Rome des divifions: et ces guerriers fi fiers, fi au- 
dacieux, fi terribles au dehors, ne pouvoient pas etre bien moderes 
au dedans. Demander dans un etat libre des gens hardis dans la 
guerre, et timides dans la paix. ce'ft vouloir des chofes impoflibles : 
et pour regie ^enerale, totftes lcs fois qu'on vera tdute le monde tran- 
quille dans un etat qui fe donne le nom de republiqtie, on peut etre 
aflure que la liberte n'y eft pas. Montcfquieu, grandeur des Romatns, 
ch. 9. — [In Englifh thus: * 4 Many writers have faid a great deal 
*' on thofe factions which deftroyed Rome : but they want the pe- 
" netration to fee, that thofe factions were nccefiary ; that they had 
" always fubfifted, and ever mud have fubfifted. It was the gran- 
'* deur of the Hate which alone occafionad the evil, and changed in- 
" to civil wars the tumults of the people. There muft of necefiity 
" have been factions in Rome; for how wag it poffible, that thofe 
11 who abroad fubdued all by their undaunted bravery and by the ter- 
«* ror of their arms, mould live in peace and moderation at home ? 
•' To look for a people in a free ftate who are intrepid in war, and, 
•* at the fame time, timid in peace, is to look for an impoffibility; 
" and we may hold it as a general rule, that in a ftate which profefles 
44 a republican form of government, if the people arc quiet and peace* 
" able, there is no real liberty. " 
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There is another advantage of war, which ought not to 
be overlooked, though not capital. It ferves to drain the 
country of idlers, few of whom are innocent, and many 
not a little mifchievous In the years 1759 and 17609 
when we were at war with France, there were but twen- 
ty nine criminals condemned at the Old Bailey. In the 
years 1770 and 177 1, when we were at peace with all 
the world, the criminals condemned there amounted to 
one hundred and fifty- one. 

But though I declare againfl perpetual peace, perpetu- 
al war is ftill mors my averfion. The condition of Europe 
was deplorable in the dark ages, when vafTals aflumed the 
privilege of waging war without confent of the fover.eign. 
Deadly feuds, which prevailed univerfally, threatened 
dhTolution of all government : the human race never were 
in a more woful condition. But anarchy never fails foon 
or late to provide a cure againft itfelf, which effeminacy, 
produced by long peace, never does. Revenge and cru- 
elty, it is true, are the fruits of war; but fo are likewife 
firmnefs of mind and undaunted courage ; which are ex- 
erted with better will in behalf of virtue than of revenge. 
The crufades were what firft gave a turn to the fierce 
manners of our ahceftors. A religious enterprife, which 
united numbers, formerly at variance, enlarged the fphere 
of focial affection, and fweetened the manners of Chrifti- 
ans to one another. Thefe crufades filled Europe with 
heroes, who, at home, were ready for any new enter- 
prize that promifed laurels. Moved with the* oppreffive 
and miferable confequences of deadly feuds, they join- 
ed in bonds of chivalry for fuccouring the diftrefled, 
for redreffing wrongs, and for protecting widows and or- 
phans. Such heroifm enflamed every one who was fond 
of glory and warlike achievements. Chivalry was re- 
timed by men of birth ; and even kings were proud to be 
of the order. -An inftitution, blending together valour, 
religion, and gallantry, was wonderfully agreeable to a 
martial people, and tended ftrongly to improve their 
manners : humanity and gentlenefs could not but prevail 
in a fociety, whofe profeflion it was, to fuccour every 
perfon in diftrefs. And as glory and honour were the 
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only wiihed-for recompence, chivalry was efteemed the 
fchool of honour, of truth, and of fideilty. Thus, truth 
without difguife, and a fcrupulous adherence to promifes, 
became the diftinguiftiing virtues of a gentleman. It is 
true, that the enthufiafm of protecting widows and or- 
phans, degenerated fometimes into extravagance; witnefs 
knights who wandered about in queft of adventures. But 
it would be unfair to condemn the whole order, becaufe 
a few of their number were foolifh. The true fpirit of 
chivalry produced undoubtedly a fignal reformation in 
the manners of Europe. To what other caufe can we 
fo juftly afcribe the point of honour, and that humanity 
in war, which characlerife modern manners (c)? Are 
peace, luxury, and felfifhnefs, capable of producing fuch 
effecls? 

That man mould be the only animal who makes war 
upon his own kind may at fir ft appear ft range and unac- 
countable. Would men liften to cool reafon, they never 
would make war. Hear the celebrated RoufTeau on that 
fubject. " Un prince, qui pour reculer fes frontiers, 
•< perd autant de fes anciens fujets qu'il en acquiert de 
'.' nouveaux, s'afFoibiit en s'agrandiflant ; parcequ avec 
" u/i plus grand efpace a defendre, il n'a pas plus de de- 
" fenfeurs On ne peut ignorer, que par la maniere 
" dont la guerre fe fait aujourd'hui, Ja moindre depo- 
•' pulation qu'elle produit eft celle qui fe fait dans les 
" armees: c'eft bien-la la perte apparente et fenfible; 
«< mais il s'en fait en meme tems dans tout l'etat une 
" plus grave et plus irreparable que celle des hommes 
" qui meurent, par ceux qui ne naiflent pas, par 1'aug- 
J* mentation des impots, par interruption du commerce, 
" par la defertion des campagnes, par l'abandonne l'a- 
" griculture; ce mal qu'on n'apparcoit point d'abord, 
«« fe fait fentir cruellement dans lafuite: et c'eft alors 
" qu'on eft etonne d'etre ft foible, pour s'etre rendu ft 
(( puifTant. Ce qui rend encore les conquetes moins in- 
«« tereflantes, c'eft qu'on fcait maintenant par quels 
«< moyens on peut doubler et tripler fa puiflance, non 

(c) Dr, Robertfon's hiftory of the Emperor Charles V. 
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41 feulement fans etendre fon territoire, mais quelquefois * 
" en le refTerrant, comrae fit tres fagemeiit 1 Empcreur 
41 Adrien. On fcait que ce font les hommes feuls qui 
" font la force ,des Rois; et c eft une propofition qui de- 
4i coule de ce que je viens de dire, que de deux etats 
"" qui nouriffent Je meme nombre d'habitans, celui qui 
" occupe une motndre etendue de terre, elt reellement 
•• le plus puiffant. Cell done par de bonnes loix, par 
" une fage police, par de grandes vues economiques, 
" qu'un fouverain judicieux eft fur d'augmenter fes 
u forces, fans rien donner au hazard *." But war is ne- 
celTary for man, being a fchool for improving every man- 
ly virtue ; and Providence renders kings blind with re- 
ject to their true intereft, in order that war may fome- 
times take place. To rely upon Providence in the go- 
yernment of this world, is the wifdom of man. 

.Upon the whole, perpetual war is bad, becaufe it con- 

** •• A prince, who in extending his territories fuftains the lofs 
*•• of as many of his old fubje&s as he acquires new, weakens in 
** fael his power while he aims at ftrengthening it: he increafes the 
" territory to be defended, while the number of defenders is not in* 
" creafed. Who does not know, that in the modem manner of 
" making war, the greatcft depopulation is not from the havpek 
*• made in. the armies? That indeed is the obvious and apparent de- 
* • ftrutlion ; but there is, at the fame time, in the ftate a lofs much 
** more fevere and irreparable; not that thoufands are cut off, but 
** that thoufands are not born : population is wounded by the in- 
u crcafe of taxes, by the interruption of commerce, by the defertion 
" of the country, and by the ftagnation of agriculture : the misfor- 
"•' tnne which is overlooked at firft is feverely felt in the event ; and 
" it is then that we are aftoni(hed to find v*c have been. growing 
M weak, while increafing our power. What renders every new con- 
** queft (till the (efs invaluable, is the consideration of the poflibility 
Cc of doubling and tripling a nation s power, without extending its 
" territory, nay, even by diminishing it The fcmperor Adrian 
'• knew this, and wifely prattifed it. The numbers of the fubjecls 
•* are the ftrength of the prince: and a confequence of what J have 
•• faid is this propofition, That of two ftates equal in the number 
*' of inhabitants, that is in reality the more powerful which occupies 
«' the fmaller. territory. It is by good laws, by a falutary police, 
*• and great economical fchemes, that a wife fovercign gains a fure 
<« augmentation of ftrength, without ttufting any thing to the for- 
*• tune of his arals. ,, 
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verts men into beafts of prey: perpetual peace is worfe, 
becaufe it converts men into beails of burden. To pre- 
vent -fuch woful degeneracy on both hands, war and 
peace alternately are the only effectual means; and thefe 
means are adopted by Providence. 

SKETCH VII. 

Rise and Fall of Patriotism. 

TH E members of a tribe, in their original ftate of 
hunting and fifhing, being little united but by a 
common language, have no notion of a patria; and fcarce 
any notion of focitty, unlefs when they join in an expe- 
dition againft an enemy, or againft wild beafts. The 
fhepherd-ftate, where flocks and herds are poflefled in 
common, gives a clear notion of a common intereft; 'but 
ftill none of a patria. The fenfe of a patria begins to 
unfold itfelf, when a pjeople leave off wandering, to 
fettle upon a territory which they call their own. Agri- 
culture connects them together; and government ftill 
more: they become fellow-citizens; and the territory is 
termed the patria of every perfon ^orn in it. It is fo 
ordered by Providence, that a man's country, and his 
countrymen, are to him in conjunction an object of a pe- 
culiar affection, termed amor patriae, or patriotifm; an 
affection- that rifes high among a people -intimately con- 
nected by regular government, by hufbandry, by com- 
merce, and by a cdmmon intereft. " Cari funt parentes, 
** cari liberi, propinqui, familiares; fed omnes omnium 
" caritates patria una complexa eft: pro qua quis bonus 
" dubitet mortem oppetere * ?" 

Social paflions and affections, befide being greatly 
more agreeable than felfifh, are thofe only which com- 
mand our efteem (d). Patriotifm ftands at the head of 
focial affections; and ftands fo high in our efteem, that 

.* " Our parents arc dear to us; fo are our children, our rela- 
f€ tions, and our friends: all thefe our country comprehends; and 
" /hall we fear to die for our country?*' 

[i) Elements of Criticifm, voL i. p. iij. edit. $. 
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no anions but what proceed from it are termed grand or 
heroic. When that affection appears fo agreeable in 
contemplation, how fweet, how elevating, muftjt be in 
thofe whom it infpires ! Like vigorous health, it beats 
conftantly with an equal pulfe: like the veftal fire, it 
never is extinguifhed. No fource of enjoyment is more 
plentiful, than patriotifm, where it is the ruling paflion : 
it triumphs over every felfifli motive, and is a firm fup- 
port to every virtue. In fact, wherever it prevails, the 
morals of the people are found to be pure and correct. 

Thefe are illuftrious effects of patriotifm with refpect 
to private happinefs and virtue ; and yet its effects "with 
refpect to the public are ftill more illuftrious. A nation 
in no other period of its progrefs is^ fo flourifhing, as 
when patriotifm is the ruling paflion of every member: 
during that period, it is invincible. Atheneus remarks, 
that the Athenians were the only people in the' world f x 
who, though clothed in purple, put formidable armies to 
flight at Marathon, Salamine; and Platea. But at that 
period patriotifm was their ruling paflion ; and fuccefs 
attended them in every undertaking. Where patriotifm 
rules, men do wonders, whatever garb they wear. The 
fall of Saguntum is a grand fcene ; a people exerting the 
utmoft powers of nature, -iri defence of their country. 
The city was indeed deftroyed; but the citizens were 
not fubduea*. The laft effort of the remaining heroes 
was, to burn themfelves, with their wives and children, 
in one great funeral pile. Numantia affords a fcene not 
Jefs grand. *The citizens, fuch as were able to bear arms, 
did not exceed 8000; and yet braved all the efforts of 
60,000 difciplined foldiers commanded by Scipio Nafica. 
So high was their character for intrepidity, that even 
when but a few of them were left alive, the Romans durft 
not attempt to florin the town. And they flood firm 
till, fubdued by famine, 'they were no longer able to ' 
crawl* While the Portuguefe were eminent for patriot-, 
ifm, Lopez Carafco, one of their fea-captains, in a fingle 
fhip with but forty men, ftumbled upon the King of 
Achin's fleet, of twenty gallies, as many junks, and a 
multitude of fmall veflels. Refolute to perifh rather than 

Vol. H. K 
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yield, he maintained the fight for three days, till his (hip 
was > pierced through and through with cannon (hot, and 
not a (ingle man left unwounded. And yet, after all, 
the King's fleet found it convenient to iheer off. 

Patriotifm at the fame time is the great bulwark of 
civil liberty ; equally abhorrent of defpotifm on the one 
hand, and of licentioufnefs on the other. While the 
defpotic government of the Tudor family fublifted, the 
Englifh were too much deprefled to have any affection 
for their country. But when manufactures and •commerce 
began to flourifh in the latter end of Elizabeth's reign, 
a national fpirit broke forth, and patriotifm made fome 
figure, that change of difpofition was perhaps the chief 
caufe, though not the raoft vifible, of the national drug- 
^les for liberty, which were frequent during the govern- 
ment of the Stewart family, and which ended in a free 
government at the Revolution. 

Patriotifm is too much cramped in a very imall ftate, 
and too much relaxed in an extenfive monarchy. But 
that topic .has already been difcufTed in the firft iketch of 
this book. 

Patriotifm is enflamed T>y a ftruggle for liberty, by a 
civil war, by refilling a potent invader, or by any inci- 
dent that forcibly draws tfte members of a ftate into 
Uriel union for their common intereft. The refolute op- 
pofition of the feven provinces to Philip II. of Spain, in 
the caufe of liberty, is an illuftrious inftance of the patri- 
otic fpirit .rifing to a degree of enthufiafm. Patriotifm, 
roufed among the Corficans by the oppreiEon of the Ge- 
noefe, exerted fcfelf upon every proper object. Even 
during the heat of the war, they erected an univerfity for 
arts and fcienees, a national bank, and a national libra- 
ry ; improvements that would not have been thought of 
in their torpid ftate. Alas ! they have fallen a victim to 
thirfl of power, not to fuperior valoar. Had Providence 
favoured them with fuccefs, their figure would have been 
-confiderable in peace as in war *. 

*• The elevation of fentiment that a ftruggle for liberty infpires, 
is conspicuous in the following incident. A Corfican being con- 
dunned to die for an attrocious crime, his nephew with deep coa* 
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But violent commotions cannot be perpetual: one 
party prevails, and prosperity follows. What effecl may 
this have on patriotifm ? I anfwer, that nothing is more 
animating than fuccefs after a violent ftruggler a nation 
ie that {late refembles a c/nnet, which in paffing near the 
fun, has been much heated, and continues full of motion. 
Patriotifm made a capital figure among the Athenians, 
when they became a free people, after expelling the ty- 
rant Pififtratus. Every man exerted himfelf for his 
country: every man endeavoured to excel thofe who 
went before him : and hence a Miltiades, an Ariftides, 
a Themiftodes, names that for ever will figure* in the 
annals of time. While the Roman republic was confined 
within narrow bounds, aufterity of manners, and diGn- 
terefted love to their country, formed the national cha- 
racter. The elevation of the Patricians above the Plebei- 
ans, a fource of endlefs chfeord, was at lafl: remedied by* 
placing all the citizens upon a level. This fignal revo- 
lution excited an animating emulation between the Pa- 
tacians and Plebeians; the former, by heroic actions, la- 
touring to maintain their fuperiority ; the latter ftraining_ 
every nerve to equal them : the republic never at any" 
other period produced fo great men in the art of war. 

But fuch variety there is in human affairs, that though 
ra en are indebted to emulation for their heroic actions, 
y«t actions of that kind never fail to fupprefs emulation 
in thofe who follow. An observation is made above (e) 9 
that nothing is more fatal to the progrefs of an art, 
than a perfon of fuperior genius, who damps emula- 
tion in others : witnefs the celebrated Newton, to whom 

<*rn addrefled Paoli In the following terras. " Sir, if you pardon 

" my uncle, hi* relations will give to the (late a thoufand zechins, 

" befide furnifhiog fifty loldiers during the fiege of Furiali. Let 

" him be banifhed, and he (ball nevei return." ' Paoli, knowing 

^c virtue of the young man, faid to him. •• You ate acquainted 

11 with the circumftances of that cafe: I will confent to a pardon, 

x €l if you can fay, as an honed man, that it will be jufl or honourable 

" for Corfica.'* 1 he young man, hiding his face, burft into tears, 

tying* " 1 would not have the honour of our country fold for a 

*' thoufand ^echins.'' " , 

ie) Book J. Sketch v. fccl. i, 
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the decay of mathematical knowledge in Britain is 
juAly attributed. The obfervation holds equally with 
refpect to action. Thofe actions only that flow from 
patf iotiftn are deemed grand and heroic ; and fuch actions, 
above all others, roufe a national fpirit. But beware of 
a Newton in heroifm: in/lead of exciting emulation, he 
will damp it: defpair to equal the great men who are 
the admiration of all men, puts an end to emulation. 
After the illustrious achievements of Miltiades, and af- 
ter the eminent patriotifm of Ariftides, we hear no more 
in Greece of emulation or of patriotifm. Pericles was a 
man of parts, but he facriiked Athens to his ambition. 
The Athenians funk lower and lower under the Archons, 
who had neither parts nor patriotifm; and were reduced 
at la ft to flavery, fir ft by the Macedonians, and next by 
the Romans. The Romans run the fame courfe, from 
the higher! exertions of patriotic emulation, down to the 
moil abject felfifhnefs and effeminacy. 

And this leads to other caufes that extinguifti patri- 
otifm, or relax it. Factious disorders in a ftate never 
fail to relax it ; for there the citizen is loft, and every 
perfon is- beheld in the narrow view of a friend or an 
enemy. In the contefts between the Patricians and Ple- 
beians of Rome, the public was totally dtfregarded : the 
Plebeians could have no heart- affection for a country 
where they were opprefled; and the Patricians might be 
fond of their own order, but they could not fincerely love 
their country, while they were enemies to the bulk of 
their countrymen. Patriotifm did not mine forth in 
Rome, till all equally became citizens. 

To fupport patriotifm, it is neceffary. that a people be 
in a train of profperity: when a nation becomes ftation- 
ary, patriotifm fubfides. The ancient Romans upon a 
fmall foundation erected a great empire; fo great indeed, 
that it fell to pieces by its unwieldtnefs. But the plu-» 
rality of nations, whether from their fituation, from the 
temper of their people, or from the nature of their go- 
vernment, are confined within narrower limits ; beyond 
uhich their utmoft exertions avail little, unlefs they»hap-. 
pen to be extraordinary favourites of fortune. When a 
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eat ion becomes thus ftationary, its pu filing genius is at an 
end: its plan is to preferve, not to acquire: the members,. 
even without any example of heroifm to damp emula- 
tion, _are inferred with the languid tone of the ftate: pa- 
triotifm fubfides ; and we hear no more of bold or heroic 
actions. The Venetians are a pregnant inftance of the 
obfervation. Their trade with Aleppo and Alexandria 
did for centuries introduce into Europe the commodities, 
of Syria, Egypt,. Arabia, Perfia, and India. The cities 
of Nuremberg and Augfburgh in particular, were fup- 
plied from Venice with thefe commodities ; and by that 
trafnek became populous and opulent. Venice, in -a 
word, was for centuries the capital trading town of Eui 
tope, and powerful above all its neighbours, both at fea 
and land. A paflage to the Eaft Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope was indeed an animating dilcovery to the 
Portuguefe ; but it did not entitle them to. exclude the 
Venetians. The greater diftance of Venice from the- 
Cape, a trifle in itfelf, is more than balanced by its proxi- 
mity to Greece, Germany, Hungary, Poland, and to the 
reft of Italy. But the Portuguefe at that period were 
in the fpring of profperity; and patriotffm envigorated 
them to make durable eftablifhments on the Indian coaft,, 
overpowering every nation that ftood in oppofition. The 
Venetians, on the contrary, being a nation of merchants, 
and having been long fuccefsful in commerce, were be- 
come ftationary, and unqualified for bold adventures. 
Being cut out of their wonted commerce to India, and 
not having refolution to carry on commerce in a nevr 
channel, they funk under the good fortune of their rivals, 
and" abandoned the trade altogether. 

No caufe hitherto mentioned hath fuch influence in- 
deprefling patriotifm, as inequality of rank and of riches 
in an opulent monarchy. A continual influx of wealth 
into the capital, generates fhow, luxury, avarice, which 
are all fejiim vices ; and felfiflinefs, enflaving the mind, 
eradicates every fibre of patriotifm *. . Afiatic luxury, 

* France is not an exception. The French are vain of their 
country, becaufe-they are vain of themfclvcs. But fuch vanity muft ' 

K 3 
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flowing into Rome in a plentiful ftream, produced an 
univerfal corruption of manners, and metamorphofed into 
voluptuoufnefs the warlike genius of that great city. The 
dominions of Rome were now too extenfive for a repub- 
lican government, and its generals too powerful to be 
difinterefted. PalEon for glory wore out of fafhion, as 
aufterity of manners had done formerly: power and riches 
were now the only objects of ambition ; virtue feeroed a 
farce; honour, a chimera; and fame, mere vanity: every 
Romany abandoning himfelf to fenfuality, flattered ihim- 
felf, that he, more wife than his forefathers, was purfu- 
ing the cunning road to happinefs. Corruption and ve- 
nality became general, and maintained their uforpation 
in the provinces as well as in the capital, without ever 
loflng a foot of ground. Pyrrhus attempted by prefents 
to corrupt the Roman fenators, but made ni/t the fligbteft 
impreffion. Deplorable was the change of manners in 
the days of Jugurtha: — " Pity it is," faid he, *« that 
" no man is fo opulent as to pur chafe a people fo willing 
" to be fold." Cicero, mentioning an oracle of Apollo, 
that Sparta would never be deftroyed but by avarice, 
juftly obferves, that the prediction holds in every nation 
as well as in Sparta. The Greek empire, funk in volup- 
tuoufnefs without a remaining fpark of patriotifm, was 
no match for the Turks, en flamed with a new religion, 
that promifed paradife to thofe who fhould die fighting 
for their prophet. How many nations, like thofe men- 
tioned, illuftrious formerly for vigour of mind, and love 
to their country, are now funk by contemptible vices as 
much below brutes as they ought 'to be elevated above 
them: brutes feldom deviate from the perfection of their 
nature, men frequently. 

Succefsful commerce is not more advantageous by the 
wealth and power it immediately beftows, than it is hurt- 
ful ultimately by introducing luxury and voluptuoufaefs, 
which eradicate patriotifm. In the capital of a great 
monarchy, the poifon of opulence is fudden; becaufe 

be difUngn?(hcd from patriotitm, which con/lft* in loving our coun- 
try independent of ourfcLves. 
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opulence there is feldom acquired by reputable ftieansr 
tie poiibn.of commercial opulence is« flow, becaufe com* 
merce feldom. enriches without induftry, fagaoity, and 
fair dealing. But by whatever means acquired, opulence 
never fails foon or late to Another patriotifm under fen* 
fuality and felfr(hnefs» We leara from Plutarch and 
other writers, that the Athenians, who had long- enjoyed 
the funihrne of commerce, were extremely corrupt in the 
days of Philip/ and of his fon Alexander. Even their 
chief patriot and orator, a profeffed' champion for indei 
pendence, was not proof again ft bribes. While Alex- 
ander was profecuting his- cohquefts in India;* Harp^lus, 
to whom his imraenfe treafure was intruded, fled with 
the whole to Athens. Demofthenes advifed hi* ffcllow- 
€ttizens to expeli him, .that they might hot incur Alex- 
ander's difpleafure. Among other things of value, "there 
was the King's cup' o€ mafTy gold, curioufly engraved; 
Bemofthenes, furveying it with a greedy eye, afked Har- 
palus what it weighed. To you, faid Harpaius fmiling, 
it (ball weigh twenty talents; and that very night he 
fent privately to Demofthenes twenty talents with the 
cup. Demofthenes came next day into the aflembly with 
a cloth rolled about his neck ; and his opinion being de- 
manded about Harpaius, he made figns that he had loft 
his voice. The Capstans, the Tarentiqesy and other 
Greek colonies in the lower parts of Italy, when invaded 
by the Romans, were no lefs degenerate.than their breth- 
ren in Greece when invaded by Philip of Mucedon ; .the 
fame depravation, of manners, f he fame luxury, the fame 
paflion for feafts^and fpec"tacles, the fame kiteftine fac- 
tions, the fame indifference about their country, and the 
fame contempt of its laws. The Portuguefe, inflamed 
with love- to' their country, when- they discovered a,paf- 
fage to the Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, made 
great and important fettlements in that very diftant part 
of the globe; and of their immenfe commerce there is 
no parallel in any age or country. Prodigious riches in 
gold, precious (tones, fpices, perfumes, drugs, and manu- 
factures, were annually imported into Lifbon from their 
fettlements on the coafts of Malabar and Coromandel, 
K 4 
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from ttoe kingdoms of Camboya, Decan, Malacca, Pa- 
tana, Siam, China, &c. from the iilands of Ceylon, 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Moluccas, and Japan: and to 
Lifbon all the nations in Europe reforted for thefe valu- 
able commodities. But the downfall of the Porcuguefe 
was no lefs rapid than their exaltation; unbounded power 
and immenfe wealth having produced a total corruption 
of manners. If fmcere piety, exalted courage, and in- 
defatigable induftry, made the original adventurers more 
than men; indolence, feriftlality, and effeminacy, ren- 
dered their fucceflbrs lefs than women. Unhappy it was 
for them to be attacked at that critical time by the 
Dutch, who, in defence of liberty ,againft the tyranny of 
Spain, were enflamed with love to their country, as the 
,Portuguefe had been formerly*. The Dutch, origin- 
ally from their (ituation a temperate and induftrious peo- 
ple, became heroes in the caufs of liberty as juft now 
mentioned; and patriotifm was tin. ir ailing paffion. Prof- 
perous commerce fpread wealth through every corner ; 
and yet fuch was the inherent virtue of that people, that 
their patriotifm refitted very long the contagion of wealth. 
But as appetite for riches increafes with their quantity, 
patriotifm funk in proportion, till it was totally extin- 
guished; and now the Dutch never think of their coun- 
try, unlefs as fubfervient to private intereft. With re- 
fpeft to the Dutch E ail- India company in particular, it 
was indebted for its profperity to the fidelity and fruga- 
lity of its fervants, and to the patriotifm of all. But 
thefe virtues were undermined, and at laft eradicated, 
by luxury, which Europeans feldom refift m a hot cli- 
mate. People go from Europe in the fervice of the 
company, bent before-hand to make their fortune per 
fas aut nefas ; and their diftance from their mailers ren- 

* While patriotifm was the ruling paffion of the Portuguefe, 
their illufirious general Don Alphonfo d 'Albuquerque carried all be- 
fore him in the Indies. He adhered to the ancient frugality of his 
countrymen, and notwithstanding his great power and wealth, re- 
gained uncorrupted. Though liberal in praifing his officers-, he 
never preferred any who attempted to gain his favour by flattery. 
In private life he was of the ftricltft honour; but as juftice is little 
regarded between nations, it was no pbftruclion to his ambitious 
views of extending the dominions of Pottugal. 
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ders every check abortive. The company, eat up bythe'r 
fervants, is rendered fo feeble, as to be incapable of 
maintaining their ground againfl any extraordinary fhocfc. 
A war of any continuance with the Indian potentates, 
or with the Englifh company, would reduce them to 
bankruptcy. They are at prefent as ripe for being fwal- 
Jowed up by any rival power as the Portugnefe were for- 
merly for being fwallowedup by them* Quaeritur, ts the 
Englifli Eaft India company in a much better condi- 
tion ? Such is the rife a*id fall of patriot ifm among the 
nations mentioned; and fuch will be its rife and fall a- 
moncr all nations in like circum (lances. 

It grieves me, that the epidemic diftempers of luxury 
and felfifhnefs are fpreading wide in Britain. It is fruit-. 
lefs to diffemble, that profligate manners muft in Britain, 
be a confequence of too great opulence, as they have 
been in every other part of the globe. Our late diftrac*tions ; 
leave no room for a doubt. Liften to a' man of figure, 
thoroughly acquainted with every machination for court-. 
preferment; " Very little attachment is discoverable in* 
•* the body of our people to our, excellent constitution : 
'« no reverence for the cuftoms nor for. the opinions- of 
•• our anceftors; no attachment but to private interefl, 
u -npr any zeal but for felfiflj gratifications. While party* 
cf diftin&ions of Whig and Tory, high church and low- 
«* church, court and country, fubfifted, the nation was 
•' indeed divided, but each fide held an opinion, far- 
** which he would have hazarded every thing; for both 
• l acted from principle : if there were fome who fought 
•« to alter the conftitution, there were many who would • 
'« have fpilt their blood to preferve it from . violation : if-* 
-i divine hereditary right had its partifans, there were : 
•* multitudes to ftand up for the fuperior fanclky of a ti- 
" tie founded on an act of parliament* and the confent of * 
,c a free people. But the abolition of party?names has de- 
'« flroyed all public principles. The power of the crown 
"was indeed never more vifiblyextenfive over the grcit 
" men of the nation ; but then thefe men have loft their 
€ * influence over the lower orders : even parliament ii-is 
•* loft much of its authority; and the voice of the nid- 
- • K 5 
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" titude is fet up againft the^fenfe of the legislature: an 
«« impoverished and heavily burdened public, a people 
<c , luxurious and licentious, impatient of rule, and de- 
*• fpifing all authority, government relaxed in every fi- 
*■ new, and a corrupt felfifh fpirit pervading the whole (/*)." 
It is a common observation, that when the belly is full, 
the mind is at eafe. That obfer vation, it would appear, 
holds not in London ; for never in any other place did 
riot and licentioufnefs rife to fuch a height, without a 
caufe, and without even a plaufible pretext f. % 

It is deplorable, that in Englifti public fchools, patri-' 
otifm makes no branch of education ; young men, on the 
contrary, are trained up to felfifhnefs. Keep what you 
get, and get what you can, is the chief leifon inculcated 
at Weftminfter, Winchester, and Eaton. Students put 
themfelves in the way of receiving vails from Grangers ; 
and that dirty practice continues, though far more poif- 
onous to manners, than the giving vails to menial ferv- 
ants, which the nation is now aihamed of. The; Eaton 
fcholars are at times fent to the highway to rob palTen- 
gers. The Strong, without controul, tyrannize over the 
weak, fubje&ing them to every fervile office, wiping fhoes 
not excepted. They are permitted to trick and deceive 
one another; and the 'fin eft fellow is he who is the moft 
artful. Friendfhip indeed is cultivated, but fuch as we 
find among robbers: a boy would be run down, if he had 
no aflbciate. .In a word, the moil determined felfifhnefc 
is the capital leflbn. 

When a nation, formerly warlike and public- fpirited, 
is depreffed by luxury and felfifhnefs, doth nature afford 
no means for reftoring it to its former ftate ? The Empe- 
ror Hadrian declared the Greeks a free people; not 
doubting, but that a change fo animating, would reftore 
the fine arts to their priftine luftre — A vain attempt: for 
the genius of the Greeks vanifhed with their patriotifm ; 
and liberty to them was no bleffing. With refpect to the 
Portuguefe, the decay of their power and of their com- ' 
merce, have reduced them to a much, lower condition, 

{/) The Honourable George Grenville. 
f This was compo&d in the year 1770, 
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than when they rofe as it were oat of nothing. At that 
time they were poor, but innocent : at prefent they are 
poor, but corrupted with many vices. Their pride in par- 
ticular fwells as high when matters of the Indies. Th'e fol- 
lowing ridiculous inftance is a pregnant proof: fhpes and 
ftockings are prohibited to their Indian fubje&s ; though 
many- of them- would pay handfomely for» the privilege. 
There fc one obvious meafure for revising the Portuguefe 
trade, to India ; but they have not fo- much vigour of 
mind remaining, as even to think of execution. They 
ftill poflefs in that country, the town and territory of Goa, 
the town and territory, of Diu, with fome other ports, all 
admirably fituated for trade. What ftands in the way but 
indolence merely* againft declaring the places mentioned 
free ports , with liberty of confcience to traders of what* 
ever religion-? Free traders flocking there, under protec- 
tion of; the Portuguefe, would undermine the Dutch and 
Englifti companies, which- cannot trade upon, an equal 
footing with private merchants ; and by that means, the 
Portuguefe trade might agaia flourifti, But that people 
are not yet brought 10 low. as to. be compelled to change' . 
their manners, though reduced to depend on their neigh- 
hours even for common necefiaries. The gold and dia- 
monds of Brafil arc a plague that corrupt all. Spain and 
Portugal afford inftruclive political leffons : the latter has 
been ruined by opulence; the former, as will be feen 
afterward, by taxes no left impolitic than oppneffive. 
To enable thefe nations to recommence their former 
courfe, or ^ any nation in -the fame fituatien, I can difco- 
ver no means but pinching poverty, Commerce and ma- 
nufactures taking wing, may leave a country, in -a veryr4ir 
ftrefied condition: but a people may be very diftf eiFed. 
and yet very virions; for vices generated by opulence are 
not foon eradicated^ And though other vieesJhould at 
laft vanifh with the temptations that promoted them, in- 
dolence and puft^animity will remain for ever, unlefs by 
fome powerful caufe» the oppofite virtues be introduced. 
A very poor man, however indolent, will be tempted for ' 
bread to exert fome activity; and he may be trained gra- 
dually from lefs to more by the fame means. Activity 
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at the fame time produces bodily ftrength; which will re- 
ftore courage and boldnefs. By fuch means a nation may 
be put in motion with the' fame advantages it had origin- 
ally; and its fecond progrefs may prove asfuccefsful as 
the fir ft. Thus nations go round in a circle, from weak* 
nefs to ftrength, and from ftrength to weaknefs. The 
firft part of the progrefs is verified in a thoufand inftan- 
ces; but the world has not fubfiiled long enough to af- 
ford any clear inftance of the other. 

I clofe this iketch with two illuftrious examples of pa- 
triotifm ; one ancient, one modem,. one among the whites, 
and one among the blacks. Ariftides the Athenian is 
famed above all the ancients for love to his country. Its 
fafety and honour were the only objects of his ambition ; 
-and his lignal difintereftednefs made it the fame to him, 
whether thefe ends were accomplifhed by himfelf or by 
others, by his friends or his foes/ One confpicuous in- 
ftance occurred before the buttle of Marathon, Of the 
ten generals chofen to command the Athenian army, he 
was one * but fenfibie that a divided command is fub jett- 
ed to manifold inconveniencies, he exerted all his influ- 
ence for delegating the whole power to Miltrades ; and at 
the fame time zealoufly fupported the propofal of Milti- 
ades, of boldly meeting the Perfians in. the field* His 
difintereftednefs was ftill more confpicuous with regard to, 
Themiftocles, his bitter enemy. Sufpending all enmity, 
he cordially agreed with him in every operation of the 
war; aflifting him with his counfel and credit, and yet 
fufFering him to engrofs all the honours of viclory. In, 
peace he was the fame, yielding* to Themiftocles in the 
adminiftration of government, and contenting hrnifctff with 
a fubordinate place. In the fenate and in the aflembly of 
the people, he made many propofals in a borrowed name, T 
to prevent envy and oppofition; He retired from public 
biifinefs in the latter part of his life; pafEng his time in 
training young men for ferving the ftate, inftilling into, 
them principles of honour and virtue, and inlpiring thenv 
with love to their country. His death unfolded a fignal 
proof of the contempt he had for riches; he who had bee** 
treafuw of Greece during the lavifhjuent, of War, left 
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not fufficient to defray the fexpence of his funeral: a Bii- 
titii commiflary in like circamftanGes acquires the riches-. 
of Crcefus. 

The fcene of the other example is Fouli, a negro king-, 
dom in Africa. Such regard is paid there to royal blood, 
that no man can fucceed to the crown, but who is con-, 
netted with the firft monarch, by an uninterrupted chain.; 
of females : a connection by males would give no fecurjty, 
as the women of that country are prone to gallantry. la. 
the laft century, the Prince of Sarabahoa, the King's ne- 
phew by his fitter, was inverted wjth the dignity of Ka-. 
maHngo, a dignity appropriated to the presumptive heir,, 
A liberal and generous mind; with undaunted courage,. 
rivetted him in the affections of the nobility and people* 
They rejoiced in the expectation of having, him for their 
King. But their expeclation was blafted* The King, 
fond of his children, ventureda bold meafure, which was 
to inveft his eldeft fon with the dignity of Karaalingo^ 
and to declare him heir to- the crown. Tho* the Prince 
of Sambaboa had for him the laws of the kingdom, and.. 
the hearts of the people, yet he retired in filence to avoid 
a civil war. He could not however prevent men of rank 
from flocking to him; which the King interpreting to be 
a rebellion, raifed an army in order to put them all to the 
fwordi As the King advanced, the Prince retired, revolv- 
ing not to draw a iword, againfl: an uncle, whom he wa* 
accuftomed to carl father, But finding that the command 
of the King's army was beftowed on his rival, he made rea* 
dy for battle. The Prince obtained a complete victory: but 
his heart was not elated: the horrors of a civil war ftared 
him in the face: he bid farewell to his friends, difmiflfed 
his army, and retired into a neighbouring kingdom; rely- 
ing on the affections- of the people to be placed on the 
throne after his uncle's death. .During baniftiment, which 
continued thirty tedious years, frequent attempts upoii. 
his life put his temper to a fevere trial ; for while he ex- 
ited, the king had no hopes that his fon would'reign in 
peace. He had the fortitude to ftand every trial i wUen, 
in the year 1 702*, beginning to yield to- age and misfor- 
tunes^ his uncle died . His coufin was depofed ; and hfe 
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was called by the unanimous voice of the nobles, tg reign 
over a people who adored him. 

* SKETCH VIII, 

Finances. 

PREFACE, 

TN the following flight efTay, intended for novices only, 
JL it is my fole ambition to rival certain pains- taking au- 
thors, who teach hiftory in the perfpicuous mode of quef- 
tion and anfwer. Among novices, it would be unpardon- 
able to rank fuch of my fellow citizens, as are. ambitious 
of a feat in. parliament; many of whom facpifice the in- 
heritance of their ajiceflors, for an opportunity to exert 
their patriottfm in that auguft affembly. Can fuch a fa* 
crifice permit me to doubt, of their being adepts in ths 
myfteries of government, and of taxes in particular? they 
ought at leaft to be initiated in thefe. myfteries. 

It is of importance, that taxes, and their effects, be 
underftood, not only by the members of our parliament* 
but alfo by their electors: a representative will not rea» 
dily vote for a deftructive tax, when he cannot hope to 
difguife his conduct. The intention of the prefent (ketch,, 
is to unfold the principles upon which taxes ought to be 
founded, and to point out what are beneficial, what noxi? 
ous. I have endeavoured to introduce fome light into a 
fubject involved in Egyptian darknefs ; and if that end be 
attained, I (hall die in the faith, that I hav$ not beea 
an unprofitable fervant to my country, 

FINANCES.. 
«. 

THIS fubject confifts of many parts, not a little in* 
trlcate. A proper, dUhibution will tend to perfpi- 
cuity; and I think it may be fitly divided into the fol- 
lowing fections, ift, General confutations on taxes, 
ad, Power of impofing taxes. 3d, Different forts of' 
taxes, with their advantages, and difadvatyages. 4th 
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^Manner of levying tfpce^. 5th, Ruks to be obferved in 
taxing. t 6th, Examination, ©£ Bcitiih taxes,. . ^th, Re- 
gulations for advancing induilry and commerce. 

SECTION i.' * 

General Considerations on Taxes* 

AS opulence is not friendly to.ftudy and knowledge, 
the men bell qualified for being 'generals, admirals, 
judges, or minifter.s of ftate, are feldom opulent; and to 
nuke fuch men ferve without pay,, would be in effect to 
eafe the rich at the expence of the poor, n With refpect 
to the military brapch in'particular, the bulk of thofe who 
compofe an army, if withdrawn from, daily, labour, muft 
ftarve, unlefs the public, which they ferve> afford them 
maintenance. A republican government,, during peace, 
may indeed be fupported at a- very fmall charge among a 
temperate and patriotic people. In a monarchy, a public 
fund is indifpenfable, even during peace : and in war it k 
indifpenfable, whatever be the government. The Spar r 
tans carried all before them in Greece, but were forced 
to quit their hold, having no fund for a ftancjing army ; 
and the other Greek ftates were obliged to confederate 
with the Athenians, who after the Per flan war became 
mailers at fea. A defect fo obvious in the Spartan gor 
vernment did afluredly not efc^pe Lyqurgi^s, the moft 
profound of all legislators. Forefeeing that con que ft would 
be deftructive to his countrymen, his fole purpofe was to 
guard them from being conquered; which in Sparta re- 
quired no public fund, as alt the citizens were equal, and 
equally bound to defend themfelves and their country. 
A date, it is true, without a public fund, is ill qualified 
to oppofe a ftanding atmy, regularly disciplined, and re- 
gularly paid. But in political matters, experience is oar 
only fure guide; and the hiftory of nations, at that early 
period, was. too barren to afford inftruc*lion. Lycurgus 
may well be excufed, confidering how little progrefe 
political knowledge had made in a much later period. 
Charles VII. of France was the firft in modern times wh$ 
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eftabliflied & fund for a ftanding army. Againft that dan- 
gerous innovation, the crown- vaifals had no refource but 
lo imitate their fovereign ; and yet, without even dream- 
ing of a refource, they fuffered therafelves to be under- 
mined, and at laft overturned, by the King their fupe- 
rior. Thus, on the one hand, a nation, however war- 
like, that has not a public fund, is no match for a land- 
ing army enured to war. Extenfive commerce, on the 
other hand, enables a nation to fupport a ftar.ding army; 
but, by introducing luxury, it eradicates manhood, and 
renders that army an unfit match for any poor and war- 
like invader. Hard may feem the fate of nations, laid 
thus open to deftruction from every quarter. AH that 
can be faid is, that the Deity never intended to damp 
immortality upon any production of man. 

The inability of land fits it, above all other fubjedrs,. 
for a public patrimony. But as crown lands lie -open to. 
the rapacity of favourites, it becomes necelTary, when 
thefe are drflipated, to introduce taxes ; which have the 
following properties; that they unite in one common in- 
terest the fovereign and his fubjects, and that they can 
be augmented or dimimfhed according to exigencies. 

The art of levying money by taxes was fo little under- 
ftood in the fifteenth century, that after the famous bat- 
tle of Pavia, in which the French King was made prifon- 
tXt Charles V. was obliged to difoand his victorious ar- 
my, though comlfting but of 24,000 men, becaufe he had 
not the art to levy, in his extenfive dominions, the fum 
that was necefTary to keep it on foot. So Tittle knowledge 
was there in England of political arithmetic in the days 
of Edward III. that L. 1 : 2: 4 on each parifli was com- 
puted to be fufficient for raifing a fubfidy of.L. 50,000. 
It being found, that there were but 8700 parifhes, exclu- 
sive of Wales-, the parliament, in order to raife the faid 
fubfidy, aflefTed on each parifh L. 5, 16 s. 

In impofing taxes, ought not the expence of living to 
be deducted, leaving the remainder of a man's flock as 
the only taxable fubject ? This method was adopted in 
the ftate of Athens. A rent of 500 meafures of corn, 
burdened the landlord with the yearly contribution of a.* 
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talent: a rent of 300, burdened him with'half a talent: 
a rent of 200, burdened him with the fixth part of a ta- 
lent ; and lanii under that rent paid no tax. Here the ' 
tax was not in proportion to the eflate, but to -what could 
be fpafed out of it; or, hv6ther words, in proportion to 
the ability of the proprietor. At the fame time, ability 
mull not be eflimated by what a man actually faves, which 
would exempt the profufe and profligate from paying 
taxes, but«by what a man can pay who lives with cecono- 
my according to his rank. This rule is founded on the 
very nature of government : to tax a man '* food, or the 
fubject that affords him bare neceflariesjis worfe than the 
denying him protection : it ftarves him. Hence the fol- 
lowing propofition may be laid down as the corner-ftone 
for taxation- building, •* That every man ought to con* 
" tribute to the public revenue, not in proportion to his 
" fubflance, but to his ability." I am forry to obferve, 
that this rule is little regarded in Britim taxes; though 
nothing would contribute more to fweeten the minds of 
thfc people, and to make them fond of their government, 
than a regulation fraught with fo much equity. 

Taxes were long in ufe before it was difcove red that 
they could be made fubfervient to other purpofes befide - 
that of fupporting government. In the fifteenth century, 
the ftates of Burgundy rejected with indignation a demand 
made by the Duke of a duty on fait, though they found 
no other objection, but that it would opptefs the poor 
people, who lived moftly on fait meat and fait fifli. It 
did not occur to them, that fuch a tax might hurt their 
• manufactures, by railing the price of labour. A tax of 
two (hillings on every hearth, known by the name of 
hearth money, was granted to Charles II. his heirs and 
fucceffors for ever, # It was abrogated by an aft of Wil- 
liam and Mary, ann. 1688, on the following preamble. 
u That it is not only a great oppreilion upon the poorer 
'< fort, but a badge of flavery upon the whole people, ex- 
" pofing every man's houfe to be entered into and fearch- 
•' ed at pleafure by perfons unknown, to him." Had the 
harm done by fuch a tax to our manufactures been at that 
tirne underftood, it would have been urged as the capital^ 
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reafon againft the tax. Our late improvements in com- 
mercial politics have unfolded an important doctrine, 
That taxes are feldom indifferent to the public good; that 
frequently they are more oppreflive to the people, than 
beneficial to the fovereign ; and, on the other hand* that 
they may be fo contrived* as to rival bounties* in promot- 
ing tnduftry, manufactures* and commerce. Thefe dif- 
ferent effects of taxes have rendered the fubject not a 
little intricate. 

It is an article of importance in government, to have 
it afcertainecU what proportion of the annual income of a 
nation may fee drawn from the people by taxes, without 
irnpoverifbing them. An eighth part is held to be too 
much : hufbandry, commerce, and population would fuf- 
fer. iDavenant fays, that the Dutch pay to the public 
annually the fourth part of the income of their country; 
and he adds, that thei/ ftrict ceconomy enables them to 
bear that immenfe load, without railing the price of la- 
bour fo> high as to cut them, out of the foreign market; 
lx was probably fo in the days of Davenant ; but of late 
matters are much altered.: the dearnefs of living and of 
labour has excluded all the Dutch manufactures .from the 
foreign market. Till the French war in King William's 
reign, England paid in taxes but about a twentieth part 
of its annual income. 

SECT; II. 

Power of imposing Taxes. 

THAT to impofe taxes belongs to the fovereigo, 
and to him only, is undoubted. But it has been 
doubted, whether even king and parliament, who poffefs 
the fovereign* authority in. Britain, can legally impofe a 
tax without confent of the people. The celebrated Locke, 
in his EfTay on Government (<?), lays down the following 
propofition as fundamental. «* 'Tis true, governments 
" cannot be fupported without great charge, and 'tis fit 
*« every one who enjoys his (hare of protection mould 
(a) Chap. ij. (e£t 140. 
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" pay out of his eflate his proportion for the maintenance^ 
■ * o£ it. Bat ftill it muft be with his own confent, i. e. 
*• the confent of the majority, giving it, either by thenv 
" felves, or their representatives chofen by them; for if 
** *any one fhall* claim a pjower to lay and levy taxes on 
" the people by his .own authority, and without fuch con?- 
*« fent of the people, he thereby invades the fundamental 
" law of property, and fubverts the end of government-. 
f • For wha* property hare I in that which another may 
«• by right take, when he pleafes, to himfelf I" No au- 
thor has reflected more honour on his native country, and 
on mankind, thaa Mr. Locke. Yet no name is above 
truth ; and I am. obliged to ohferve, though with regret, 
that, in the foregoing reafoning, the right of impofing 
taxes is laid upon a very craiy foundation. It may in- 
deed be faid, with fome colour* that the freeholders vir- 
tually impower their representatives to tax them. But 
their vaffals and tenants, who have no vote in electing- 
members of parliament, ^empower none to tax them; yet 
they are taxed like others ; and fo are the vaffals and te<- . 
nants of peers. Add to thefe, an immenfe number of 
artifans, manufacturers, day-labourers, domeftics, ficc. &<5. 
with the whole female fex; and it will appear, on calcu- 
lation, that thofe who ar&reprefcnted in parliament make 
not the hundredth part of the taxable people. But fur- 
ther, it is acknowledged by our author, that the majo- 
' rity of our Lords and. Commons. muft. bind the minority. 
This circumftance alone might have convinced him of his 
error ; for furely the minority in this cafe, are bound 
without their confent; nay, againft their confent. That 
a ftate cannot tax its fubjedts without their confent, is a 
'rafli proposition, totally fubverfive of government. Locke 
himfelf has fuggefted the foHd foundation of taxes, tho' 
inadvertently he lays no weight on it. I borrow bis own 
words : «« That every one who enjoys his fliare of pro- 
u tectum, fcould pay out of his efta;e his proportion for 
" the maintenance of the* government ;" The duties of 
fovereign and offubject are reciprocal; and common juf- 
tice requires, that a f abject, or any perfon who is pro- 
tected by a government, ought to pay for that protection. 
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Similar inftances, without number, of fuch reciprocal du- 
ties, occur in the laws of every civilized nation. A man 
calls for meat and drink in a tavern : is he not bound to 
pay the bill, though he made no agreement beforehand ? 
A man is wafted over a river in a ferry-boat : muft he 
not pay the common fare, though he made no promife ? 
Nay, it is every man's intereft to pay for protection: go- 
vernment cannot fubfili without a public fund ^ and what 
will become of individuals, when no longer protected, 
either in their perfon or their goods ? Thus taxes are 
implied in the very nature of government ; and the inter- 
position of fovereign authority is only neceflary for de- 
termining the expediency of a tax; and the quota, if 
found expedient. 

Many writers, mifled by the refpeclable authority of 
Locke, boldly maintain, that a Britifti parliament cannot 
legally tax the American colonies, who are not repre- 
fented in parliament. This proportion, which has drawn 
the attention of the public of late years, has led me to be 
more explicit on the power of impofing taxes, than other- 
wife, would be neceflary. Tnofe who favour the inde- 
pendence of our colonies, urge, " That a marl ought to 
" have. the difpofal of what he acquires by honefl induf- 
*• try, fubjecl: to ao controul : whence the neceffity of a 
" parliament for impofing taxes where every individual 
'* is either perfonally prefent, or by a reprefentative of 
.*• his own election. The aid accordingly given to a Bri- 
" tifh fovereign is not a tribute, but a free and voluntary 
«« gift." What is faid above will bring the difpute with- 
in a very narrow com pais. If our colonics be Britifti. 
fubje&s, which hitherto has not been controverted, they 
are fubjecled to the Britifh legiflature in every article of 
government ; and as from the beginning they have" been 
protected by Britain, the^ ought, like other fubjecls, to 
pay for that, protection. There never was a time lefs fa- 
vourable to their claim, of freedom from taxes* than the 
clofe of the late war with France. Had not Britain fea- 
fonably interpofed, they would have been fwaUowed up 
fcy France, and become flaves to defpotifm, 
. If it be queftioned, By what a& is a man underftood 
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to claim protection of government ? I anfwer, by fetting 
his foot an the territory. If, upon landing at Dover, a 
foreigner be robbed, the law interpofes for him as for a 
nativei And, as he is thus ^protected, he pays for pro- 
tection, when he purchafes a pair of (hoes, or a bottle of 
beer. The cafe is clear with refpectto a man who can 
chufe the place of his refidence. But what fhall be faid 
of children, who are not capable of choice, nor of con- 
fent? They are protected, and protection Implies the re- 
ciprocal duty of paying taxes. As foon as a young man 
is capable of acting for himfelf, he is at liberty to chufe 
other protectors, if thofe who have hitherto protected him 
be not agreeable. 

If a legal power to impofe taxes without confent of 
the people did neceflarily imply a legal power to impofe 
taxes at pleafure, without limitation, Locke's argument 
would be invincible, in a country of freedom at leaft. A 
power so impofe taxes at pleafure would indeed be an in- 
rafion of the fundamental law of property ; becaufe> un- 
der pretext of taxing, it would fubject every man's pro- 
perty to the arbitrary will of the fovereign. But the ar- 
gument has no weight, where the fovereign's power is li- - 
mited. The reciprocal duties betwe^j fovereign and fub- 
ject imply, that the people ought to contribute what fums 
are necefiary for the fuppbrt of government, and that the 
fovereign ought not to Remand more. It is true, that 
there is no regular, check againft him, when he tranfgrefles 
his duty in this particular: but there is an effectual check 
h the nature of every government, that is not legally de- 
fpotic, viz. a general concert among all ranks, to vindi- 
cate their liberty againft a courfe of violence and oppref- 
fion ; and multiplied acts of that kind have more than 
once brought about- fdeb a concert. 

As every member of the body-politic is under protec- 
tion of the government, every one of them, as obferved 
above, ought to pay for being protected ; and yet this 
proportion- has been controverted by an author of fome 
fiote (J), who maintains, " That the food and raiment 
* furnifhed to the fociety by hufbandmen and manufac- 
(&) JL'Ami <!cs Hommes, 
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" turers, are all that thefe good people are bound to con- 
" tribute: and fuppofing them bound to contribute more, 
" it is not till others have donjS as much for the pub- 
«« lie." At that rate, lawyers and phyficians ought 
alfo to be exempted from contributing; efpecially thofe 
who draw the greateft funis, becaufe they are fuppofed to 
do tne moft good. That argument, the fuggeftion of a be- 
nevolent heart, is however no proof of an enlightened un- 
derstanding. The labours of the farmer, of the lawyer, 
of the phyiician, contribute not a mite to the public fund, 
nor tend to defray the expence of government. The luxu- 
rious proprietor of a great eftate has ftill a better title to 
be exempted than the huibandman, becaufe he is a great 
benefactor to the public, by giving bread to a variety of 
induftrious people. In a word, every man ought to con- 
tribute for being protected; and if a hufbandman be pro- 
tected in working for himfelf on e-and- fifty weeks yearly, 
he ought thankfully to work one week more, for defray- 
ing the expence of that protection. 

SECT. III. 

Different Sorts^of Taxes, with their Advanta- 
> get and Difadvantages. 

ALL taxes are laid upon perfons; but in different 
refpects : a tax laid on a man perfonally, for him- 
felf and family, t is termed a Capitation- tax; a tax laid 
on him for his property, is termed a Tax on goods. The 
latter is the only rational tax, becaufe it may be propor- 
tioned to the ability of the proprietor. It has only one 
inconvenience, that his debts mult be overlooked; be- 
caufe, to take thefe into the account/ would lead to end- 
lefs intricacies. But there is an obvious remedy for that 
inconvenience: let the man who complains get quit of 
his debts, by felling land or moveables ; which will fo 
far relieve him' of the tax. Nor ought this meafure to be 
coniidertd as a hardship: it is feldom the intereft of a 
landholder to be in debt; and, with refpect to the public, 
the meafure not only promotes the circulation of proper- 
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ty, but is favourable'to creditors, by procuring them pay-' 
merit. A capitation- tax goes upon an erroneous princi- 
ple, as if all men were of equal ability. - What prompts 
it is, that many men, rich in bonds and other moveables, 
that -can l?e eafily hid from public infpe&ion, cannot be 
reached otherwife than by a* capitation tax. But as, by 
the very fuppofition, fuoh men cannot be difringuimed 
from the mafs of people, that mode of taxing, as mifer- 
ably unequal, is rarely pra&fed among enlightened na- 
tions. Some years ago, a capitation- tax was impofed in 
Denmark, obliging even day-labourers to -pay for their 
wives and children. Upon the fame ahfurd plan, a tax 
Tvas impofed on marriage. One would be tempted to 
think, that, population was intended to be difcouraged. 
The Danifh government, however, have been feniible of 
the impropriety of fuch taxes ; for a tax impofed on thofe 
who obtain titles of honour from the crown, is applied 
for .relieving hufbandmen of -their capitation tax. But a 
tax of this kind lies open to many other objections. It 
cannot fail to raife the price of labour, a poifonous effect 
in a country of induftry ; for the labourer will relieve 
himfelf of the tax, by heightening his wages: more pru- 
dent it would .be to lay the tax directly on the employer, 
which would remove the pretext for heightening wages. 
The taxing of day-labourers ;has befidean effect contrary 
to what is intended: inftead of increafing the public reve- 
nue, it virtually lefTens h, by railing the pay of foldiers, 
failors, and of every workman employed by govern- 
ment. 

Taxes upon goods are of two lands, viz. upon things 
confumable, and upon things not con firm able. I begin 
with the latter. The land tax in Britain, paid by the 
proprietor according «to an invariable Tule, and levied 
with very little expence, is, of all taxes, the moft jtfft, 
and the moft effectual. The proprietor, fore-knowing 
the fum he is fubjected to, prepares accordingly: and as 
each proprietor contributes in proportion to his eftate, 
the tax makes no variation in their relative opulence. 
The only improvement it is fafceptible of is, the Athe- 
nian, regulation, of exempting fmall eftates, that are no 
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more than fufficient to afford bread to the frugal propri- 
etor. In France, the land tax feems to have been efta- 
blifhed on a very falfe foundation, viz. That the clergy 
perform their duty to the ftate, by praying and inftruct- 
ing; that the noblefle fight for the ftate; and, confe- 
quently, that the only duty left to the farmer is, to de- 
fray the charges of government. This argument would 
hold* if the clergy were not paid for praying, and the 
noblefie for fighting. Such a load upon the pooreft mem* 
bers of the ftate is an abfurdity in politics. And, 1 to ren- 
der it ftill more abfurd, the tax on the farmer is not im- 
pofed by an invariable rule : every one is taxed in pro- 
portion to his apparent circumftances, which, in effect, 
is to tax induftry. Nor is this all: under pretext of pre- 
venting famine, the deporting of corn, even from pro- 
vince to province, is frequently interrupted; by which it 
happens, that the corn of a plentiful year is deftroyed by 
infe&s, and in a year of fcarcity, is engroffed by mer- 
chants. Suppofe a plan were requefted for difcouraging 
agriculture, here is one actually put in execution, the 
fuccefs of which is infallible. «' Were it related," ob- 
serves a French writer, <• in fome foreign -hiftory, that 
'•* there is a country extremely fertile, in a five climate, 
'.' enjoying navigable rivers, with every advantage for 
M the commerce of corn ; and yet that the product is not 
" fufficient for the inhabitants: would not one conclude 
." the people to be ftupid and barbarous? This, however, 
u is the cafe of France." He adds* the" true reafon, 
which is, the difcouragement hufbandry lies under by op- 
preffive taxes. We have Diodorus Siculus for our au- 
thority, that the hufbandman was greatly refpected in 
Hindoftah. Among other natiiens, fays he, the land, 
during war, lies untilled ; but m Hindoftan, hu (band men 
are f acred, and no foldier ventures to lay a hand on 
them. They are confidered as fervants of the public, 
who cannot be difpenfed with. 

. It is a grofs error to maintain, that a tax on land is 
the fame with- a tax on the product, of land. The for- 
mer, which is the Englifh mode, is no difepuragement to 
induftry and improvements : on the contrary, the higher 
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the valud of land is raifed, the Ms will the tax be in pro- 
portion. The latter, which is the French mode, is a great 
difcojuragement to induftry and improvements; becaufe 
the more a man improves, the deeper he is taxed. The 
tenth part of the product of land is the only jax that is 
paid in China. This tax, of the fame nature with our 
tithes paid to the clergy, yields to the Britifh mode of 
taxing the land itfelf, and not its product ; but is lefs ex- 
ceptionable than the land-tax in France, becaufe it is not 
arbitrary. The Chin efe tax, paid in kind, isftoredin 
magazines, and fold from time to time, for maintaining 
the magiflrates and the army, the furplus being remitted 
to the treafury. In cafe of famine, it is fold to the poor 
people at a moderate price. In Tonquin there is a land- 
tax, which, like that in France, is laid upon peafants, ex- 
empting people of condition, and the literati in particu- 
lar. Many grounds that bear not corn contribute hay for 
the king's elephants and cavalry; which the poor peaf- 
ants are obliged to carry to the capital, even from the 
greateft diftance; a regulation no lefs flavifh than impo- 
litic. 

The window -tax, the coach-tax, and th* plate-tax 
come under the prefent head, being taxes upon things 
not confumable. In Holland there is a tax en domeftic 
fervants, which well deferves to be imitated. Vanity > in 
Britain, and love of mow, have multiplied domeflics far 
beyond neceility, and even beyond convenience. A num- 
ber of idlers collected in a luxurious family, become vi- 
cious and debauched ; and many ufeful hands are with- 
drawn from hufbandry and manufactures. In order that 
the tax may reach none but the vain and fplendid, thofe 
.who have but one fervant pay nothing: two' domeflics 
fubjecl the matter to five fhillings for each, three to ten 
fhillings for each, four to twenty millings, five to for- 
ty millings, and fo on, in a geometrical progreffion. In 
Denmark, a farmer is taxed for every plough he ufes. 
If the tax be intended for difcouragirig extenfive farms, 
it is a happy contrivance, agreeable to found politics; for 
fmall farms tend not only tor population, but to rear a 

Vol.. U L 
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temperate and robuft fpecies of men, fiffor every fort of 
iabour. 

Next of taxes upon things cbnfumable. The taxes that 
appear the leaft oppreflive, becaufe difguifed, are what 
are laid on our manufactures : the tax is advanced by the 
manufacturer, and drawn from the purchafer as part of 
the price. In Rome, a tax was laid upon every man who 
purchafed a (lave. It is reported by fome authors, that 
i he tax was remitted by the Emperor Nero; and yet no 
alteration was made, but to oblige the vender to advance 
the tax. Hear Tacitus on that fubject(*): Vectigai 
•' quintae et vicefimoe venalium mancipiorum remifTum, 
<f ipecie magis quam vy quia cum venditor pendere ju- 
•*■ beretur, in partem pretii emptoribus accrefcebat *.° 
Thus, with refpect to our taxes on foap, fhoes, candles, 
and other things confumable, the purchafer thinks he is 
only paying the price, and never dreams that he is paying 
a.tax. To fupport the illufion, the duty ought to be mo- 
derate: to rmpofe a' tax twenty times the value of the 
commodity, as done in France with refpect to fait, raifes 
moredifguft in the people, as an attempt to deceive them, 
than when laid on without difguife. 'Such exorbitant 
taxes, which are paid with the utmoft reluctance, cannot 
the made effectual, but by fevere penalties, equal to what 
are inflicted on -the moil atrocious criminals ; which has a 
bad effect with refpect to morals, as it tends to letTen the 
.horror one naturally conceives at great crimes. 

Such taxes are attended with another fignal advantage: 
they bear a flrict proportion to the ability of the contri- 
butors, the opulent being commonly the greateft confum- 
ers; The taxes on coaches and on plate are paid by meo 
of fortune, without loading the induftrious poor; and on 
that account are highly to bepraifed: being iropofed, 
however, without difguife, they are paid with more re- 
luctance by the rich, than taxes on confumption are by 
the poor. 

(a) Annal. lib. 13. 

* " The tax of a twenty, fifth upon (laves to be fold was remitted 
«« more in appearance than in reality; becaufe when the fcller was 
«• ordered to pay it, he laid it upon the price to the buyer." 
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I add one other advantage of taxes on confumption. 
They are" finely contrived to connect the intereft of the 
Sovereign with that of his fubjects; for his profit arifes 
from their profperky. 

Such are the advantages of a tax on confumption ; but 
it mull not be prai fed, as attended with ru> inconvenience. 
The retailer, under pretext of the tax, raifes the price 
higher than barely to indemnify himfelf ; by which meads 
the tax is commonly doubled upon the confumer. The 
inconvenience, however, is but temporary. " Such ex- 
" tortion," fays Davenant, " cannot laft long; for every 
Cf commodity in common ufe finds in the market its true 
" value and price." 

There is another inconvenience much more diftrefiing, 
becaufe it admits not a remedy, and becaufe it affects the 
*ftate itfelf. Taxes on confumption, being commonly 
laid on things of.the greater!: ufe, raife a great fum to the 
public, without much burdening individuals; the duty on 
coal, for example, on candle, on leather, on fpap, on 
fait, on malt, and xm malt-liquor. Thefe duties, how- 
ever, carry in their bofom a flow poifon, by raifing the 
price of labour and of manufactures. De Wit obferves, 
that the Dutch taxes upon confumption have raifed the 
price of their broad cloth forty per cent, and our manu- 
factures, by the fame means, are raifed at Jeaft thirty per 
cent. Britain has long laboured under this chronical dif- 
temper, which by excluding her from foreign markets will 
not only put an end to her own manufactures, but will 0- 
pen a wide door to the foreign, as fmuggling cannot be 
prevented, where commodities imported are much cheaper 
than our own. 

Nor ought it to be overlooked, that taxes on confump- 
tion are not equally proper in every fituation. They are 
proper in a populous country, likeHoLland; becaufe the 
expence of collecting is but a trifle, compared with the 
fums collected. But in a eountry thinly peopled, fuch 
taxes are improper; becaufe the expence of collecting 
makes too great a proportion of the fums collected: in 
the Highlands of Scotland, the excifcoa ale and fpirits- 

L 2 
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defrays not the expence of levying ; the people are bur- 
dened, and the government is not fuppotted. 

A lottery is a fort of tax different from any that have 
been mentioned. It is a tax of all the .moil agreeable, 
being entirely voluntary. An appetite for gaming, inhe- 
rent even in favages, prompts multitudes to ventare their 
money, in hopes of the highefl prize; though they can- 
not altogether hide from themfelves the inequality of the 
play. But lucky it is, that the felfirti paflions of men 
can be made fubfervient to the public good. Lotteries, 
however, produce one unhappy effect: they blunt the 
edge of induftry, by directing the attention to a more 
compendious method of gain. At the fame time, the 
money acquired by a lottery feldom turns to account ; 
/or what comes without trouble goes commonly without 
thought. 

SECT. IV. 

Manner of Levying Taxes. 

TO avoid the rapacity of farmers, a mild government 
will, in moft cafes, prefer management; i. e. it 
will levy taxes by officers appointed for that purpofe. 
Montefquieu (a) has handled that point with his ufual 
fp rightly elegance. 

^ s Importation-duties are commonly laid upon the impor- 
ter before the cargo islanded, reaving him to add the du- 
ty to the price of the goods ; and facility of levying is the 
motive for preferring that method But is it not hard, 
that the importer mould be obliged to advance a great 
fum in the name of duty, before drawing a (hilling by 
the fale of his goods ? It is not only hard, but grofsly 
unjuft: for if the goods perifh without being fold, the 
duty is loft to the importer ; he has no claim againft the 
public for reftitution. This has more the air of defpo- 
tifm than of a free government. Would it not be more 
equitable, that goods mould be lodged in a public ware- 
libufe, under cuftody of revenue- officers, the importer 
(j) L'Efprit des Loix, liv. 13. chap ip. * 
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paying the duty as the goods are fold? By the prefent 
method, the duty remains with the colle&or three years, 
in order to be repaid to the importer, if the goods be ex- 
ported within that time: but, by the method propofed, 
the duty would be paid to the treafury as the goods are 
fold, which might be within a month from the time of 
importation, perhaps a week; and the treafury would 
profit, as well as the fair trader. There are public ware- 
houses adjoining to the cuftoro houfe of Bourdeaux, wherer 
the fugars of the French colonies are deposited, till the 
importer finds a market; and he pays the duty gradually, 
as fales are made. It rejoices me, that the fame method 
is praclifed in this ifland, with refpect to fome foreign ar- 
ticles neceffary in our trade with Africa: the duty is not 
demanded till the goods are fhipped for that continent. It 
is alfo put in practice with refpeft to foreign fait, and with 
refpect to rum imported from our fugar- colonies. 

Befide the equity of what is here propofed, which re- 
lieves the importer from advance of money, and from 
rifle, many other advantages would be derived from it. 
In the firft place, the* merchant, having no occafien to 
referve any portion of his capital for anfwering the duty, 
would be enabled to commence trade with aTmall ftock', 
or to encreafe his trade, if his flock be large: trade would 
flourifh. and the public revenue would encreafe in propor- 
tion. Secondly, It would leflcrkfmuggling. Many a one 
who commences trade with upright intention, is tempted 
to fmuggle for want of ready money to pay the duty. 
Thirdly, This manner of levying the duty would not only 
abridge the number of officers, but remove every pretext 
for claiming difcount on pretence of leakage, famples, 
and the drying or fhrinking of goods. In the prefent 
manner of levying, that difcount rauft be left to the dif- 
cretion of the officer : a private underftanding is thus in- 
troduced between him and the merchant, hurtful to the 
revenue, and deftructive to morals. Fourthly, the mer- 
chant would be enabled to lower his prices, and be for? 
ced to lower them, by having many rivals ; which," at the 
fame time, would give accefs to augment importation du- 
ties, without raifing the price of foreign commodities a- 

L3 . 
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bove whatJt is at prefent. But the capital advantage of 
all would be, to render, in effect, every port ia Britain 
a free port, enabling Englifh merchants, many of whom 
have great capitals, to outftrip foreigners in what is term- 
ed a commerce of speculation. This ifland is well 
fituated for fuch commerce ; and were our ports free, the 
productions of all climates would be ftored up in them, 
ready for exportation, when a market offers; an excel- 
lent plan for encreafing our (hipping, and for producing 
boundlefs wealth. 

SECT. V. 

Rules to be observed in Taxing. 

TH E different objects of taxes, and the intricacy 
thereby occafioned, require general rules, not on- 
ly for directing the legiflature in impofing_them, but for 
enabling others to judge what are beneficial, and what 
hurtful. , 

The firft rule I (hall fuggeft is, That wherever there 
is an opportunity of fmuggling, taxe*s ought to be mode* 
rate ; for fmuggling can never effectually be re drained, 
where the cheapnefs of imported goods is in effect an en- 
furance againft the rifle ; .in which view,* Swift humorouf- 
ly obferves, that two and two do not always make four. 
A duty of 1 5 per cent, upon printed linen imported into 
France, encourages fmuggling : a lower duty would pro- 
duce a greater fum to the public, and be more beneficial 
to the French manufacturer. Bone lace imported into 
France is charged with a duty of 20 per cent, inotder to 
favour that manufacture at home: but in vain; for bone- 
lace is eafily fmuggled, and the price is little higher tlian 
before. The high duty on •« fuccus liquoritiae" imported 
into Britain, being L. 7: 2? 6 per hundred weight, was 
a great encouragement to fmuggling: for which reafon it 
is reduced to 30s. per hundred weight (a). 

The fmuggling of tea, which extracts great fums from 

Britain, is much encouraged hy its high price at home. 

As far as I can judge, it would be profitable, both to the 

public and to individuals, to lay afide the importation* 

(«) 7 q Ge». III. cap. 47. 
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duty, and to fubftitute in its ftead * duty on the'confu- 
mer. Freedom of importation would enable the Eaft- 
India company to fell fo cheap, as effectually to banifh 
fmuggling; and the, low price of tea would enable the 
confumer to pay a pretty fmart duty, without being muck 
out of pocket. The following mode is propofed merely 
as an example : it is a hint that may lead to improve- 
ments. Let every man who ufes tea be fubjected to a 
moderate tax, proportioned to his mode of living. Ab- 
folute precifion cannot be expected in proportioning the 
tax on families, but grofs inequality may eaflly be pre- 
vented. For inftance, let the mode of living be deter- 
mined by the equipage that is kept. A coach or chaife 
with two horfes (hall fubject a family to a yearly tax of 
L. iq, heightening the tax in proportion to the number 
of horfes and carriages; two fervants in livery, without 
a carriage, to a tax of 40s.; every other family paying- 
20s. Every family where tea is ufed mu ft be entered in 
the collector's books, with its mode of livings under a 
heavy penalty ; which would regulate the coach tax, as 
well as that on tea,. Such a tax, little expenfive in levy- 
ing, would undoubtedly be effectual : a mafter of a family 
is imprudent indeed, if he puts it in the power of the 
vender, of a malicious neighbour, or of a menial fcrvant, 
to fubject him to a heavy penalty. This taxi at the fame 
time would be the leaft difagreeable of any that is levied 
without difguife; being in effect a voluntary ta::, as the 
mode of living is voluntary. Nor would it be difficult 
to temper the tax, fo as to afford a greater fum to the 
public than it receives at prefent from the importation - 
duty and yet to coft our people no more for ^tea than they 
pay at prefent, taking into computation the high price of 
that commodity. 

' High duties on importation are immoral, as well^s im- 
politic ; and it would be unjuftifiable in the legiflature, firit 
to tempt, and then to punifh for yielding to the temptation. 

A fecond rule is, That taxes expenfive in the levying . 

ought to be avoided ;' being heavy on the people, without 

a proportional benefit to the revenue. Our land tax is 

admirable: it affords a great furh, levied with very lit- 

L 4 
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tie expence. The duties on coaches, and on gold and 
filver plate^are fimilar; and fo would be the tax on tea 
above propofed. The taxes that are the raoft hurtful to 
trade and manufactures, fuch as the duty on foap, can- 
dle, leather, are expeniive in levying 

A third rule is, To avoid arbitrary taxes. Tfoey are 
difguftful to all, not excepting thofe who are favourably 
treated ; becaufc felf- partiality feldom permits a man to 
think, that juftice is done him in fuch matters. A tax 
laid on perfons in proportion to their trade, or their 
opulence, muft be arbitrary, even where ftricl juftice is 
intended; becagfe it depends on the vague opinion or 
conjecture of the collector: every man thinks himfelf in- 
jured ; and the fum levied does not balance the difcon- 
tent it occafions. The' tax laid on the French farmer in 
proportion to his fubftance, is an intolerable grievance, 
and a great engine of oppreffion : if the farmer exerts 
any activity in meliorating his land, he is fure to be 
doubly taxed. Hamburgh affords the only inftance of a 
tax on- trade and riches, that is willingly paid, and that 
confequently is levied without oppreffion. Every mer- 
chant puts privately into the public cheft, the fum that 
in his own opinion he ought to contribute: A fingular 
example of integrity in a great trading town; for there 
is no fufpicion of wrong in that tacit contribution. But 
this ftate is not yet corrupted by luxury. 

P^cirafe many vices that poifon a nation ariftr from in- 
equality of riches, I propofe it as a fourth rule, to remedy 
that inequality as much as poflible. by relieving the poor, 
and burdening the rich. Proprietors of overgrown eftates 
can bear without inconvenience very heavy taxes ; and 
thofe efpecially who convert much land from profit to 
pleafure, ought not to be fpared. Would it not contri- 
bute greatly to the public good, that a tax of 50I. fhould 
be laid on every houfe that has 50 windows ; 1 50k on 
houfes of roo windows; and 4C0I. on houfes of 200 
windows ? By the fame principle, every deer-park of 200 
acres ought to pay 50I ; of 500 acres 200I. ; and of 1000 
acres, ^col. Fifty acres of pleafure ground to pay 30L; 
joo fuch acres, Sol. ; 150 acres, 200L; and 200 acres, 
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300I. Such a tax would have another good effect: it 
would probably move high minded men to, leave out 
more ground for maintenance of the poor, than they are 
commonly inclined to do. 

A fifth rule of capital importance, as it regards the 
intereft of the ftate in general, is, That every tax which 
tends to impoverifh the nation ought to be rejected with 
indignation. Such taxes contradict the very nature of 
government, which is to protect, not to opprefs. And 
fuppofing the intereft of the governing power to be only 
regarded, a ftate is not meafured by the extent of its 
territory, but by what the fubjects are" able to pay an- 
nually without end- A fover ign, however regardlefs of 
his duty as father of his people, will regard that rule for 
his own fake : a nation impoverifhed by oppreffive taxes 
will reduce the fovereign at laft to the fame poverty; far 
he cannot levy what they cannot pay.- 

Whether taxes impofed on common nece/Taries, which 
fall heavy upon the labouring poor, be of the kind now 
mentioned, deferves the moft ferious coniideration. 
Where they tend to promote induftry, they are highly 
falutary: where they deprive us of foreign markets, by 
raifing the price of labour and of manufactures, they are 
highly noxious. In fome cafes, induftry may be promoted 
by taxes, without railing the price of labour and of ma- 
nufactures. Tobolfki.in Siberia is a populous town, the price 
of vivres ia extremely low, and the people on that account 
are extremely idle. While they are mafters of a farthing* 
they work none: when they are pinched with hunger, they 
gain in a day what maintains them a week: they never 
think of to-morrow, nor of providing againft want. A 
tax there upon neceflaries would probably excite fome 
degree of induftry. Such a tax, renewed from time to, 
time, and augmented gradually, would promote induftry 
more and more, fo as to fqueeze out of that lazy people ' 
three, four, or even five days labour weekly, without 
* raifing their wages, or the price of their work. But be- 
ware of a general rule. The effect would be very dif- 
ferent in Britain, where moderate labour, without much 
relaxation, is recjuifite for living comfortably : in every 
L S 
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fuch cafe, a permanent tax upon neceflaries will not fail 
in time to raife the price of labour. It is true, that in a 
iingle year of fcarcity there is commonly more labour, 
and even better living, than in plentiful years. But fupr 
pofe fcarcity to continue a number of years fucceBively, 
or fuppofe a permanent tax on neceflaries, wages muft 
rife till the labourer finds comfortable living : if the em- 
ployer obftinately (lands out, the labourer will in defpair 
abandon work altogether, and commence beggar; or will 
retire to a country lefs burdened with taxes. Hence a 
falutary doftrine, That where expense of living equals, 
or nearly equals, what is gained by bodily labour, mo- 
derate taxes renewed from time to time after considera- 
ble intervals, will promote induftry, without raifing the 
price of labour; but that permanent taxes will unavoidably 
raife the price of labour, and of manufactures. In Holland, 
the high price of provisions and of labour, occafioned by 
permanent taxes, have excluded from the foreign market 
every one of their mapufaclures that can be fupplied by 
other nations. Heavy taxes have put an end to their 
once flourishing manufactures of wool, of Silk, of gold 
and filver, and many others. Theprices of labour and 
of manufactures have in England been immoderately 
raifed by the fame means. 

To prevent a total downfall of our manufactures, fe* 
veral political writers have given their opinion, that t he- 
labouring poor ought'to be disburdened of all taxes. The 
royal tithe propofed for France, inftead of all other 
taxes, published in the name of Marefchal Vauban, or 
fuch a tax laid upon land in England, might originally 
have produced wonders. But the expedient would now 
come too late, at leaf): in England: fuch profligacy have 
the poor-rates produced among the lower ranks, that to 
relieve them from taxes, would probably make them 
work lefs, but allured! y would not make them work 
cheaper. It is vain therefore to think of a remedy againft 
idlenefs and high wages, while the poor-rates fubfift in 
their prefent form. D^venant pronounces, that the Englifh 
poor rates will in time be trie bane of their manufac- 
tures. . He computes, that the perfons receiving almsJn 
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England amount to one million and two hundred thou- 
fand, the half of whom at leaft would have continued to » 
work> had they not relied jon pariih- charity. But of this 
more at large in a Separate Iketch. 

Were the poor-rates aboliihed, a general act of natu- 
ralization would not only augment the ftrength of Bri- 
tain, by adding to the number of its people, but would 
compel the natives to wor(t cheaper, and confequently to 
be more induflridus. 

If thefe -expedients be not relifhed, the only one that, 
remains for preierving our manufactures is, to encourage 
their exportation by a bounty, fuch as may enable us to 
cope with our rivals in foreign markets. But where is 
the fund for a bounty fo exteniive ? It may be raifad out 
of l«tnd, like the Athenian tax above mentioned, burden* 
ing great proprietors in a geometrical proportion, and 
freeing thofe who have not above 100I. of land rent. 
That tax would raife a great fum to the public, without 
any real lofs to thofe who are burdened; for comparative 
riches would remain the fame as formerly. Nay, fuch 
a tax would in time prove highly beneficial to land pro- 
prietors ^ for by promoting induitry and commerce, it 
would raife the rent of land much above the contribu- 
tion. Can money be laid out fo advantageouily at com- 
mon intereft? And to reconcile land-holders to the tax, 
may it not be thought fufrtcieot, that, without a bounty, 
our foreign commerce rauft vanilh, and land be reduced 
to its original low value ? Can any man hefitate about pay- 
ing a (hilling, when it enfures him againft lofing a pound ? 

I mail clofe with a rule of .deeper concern than all 
that have been mentioned, which is, To avoid taxes that 
require the oath of party. They' are •* contra bonos 
■• mores," as being a temptation to perjury. Few there 
are fo wicked, as to hurt others by perjury: at the fame 
time, there are not many of the lower ranks fo upright, 
as to fcruple much at perjury, when it prevents hurt to 
themfelves. ConGder the duty on candle. Thofe only 
who brew for fale, pay the duty on malt-liquor ; and to 
avoid the brewer's oath, the quantity is afcertained by. 
officers who attend the procefs. But the duty on candle 
1*6 
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u opprcflive, not only as comprehending poor people who 
make no candle for fale, but as fubje&ing them to give 
oath on the quantity they make for their own ufe. * Fi- 
gure a poor widow, burdened with five or fix children : 
{he is not permitted to make ready a little food for her 
infants, by the light of 'a rag dipped in greafe, without 
paying what fhe has not to pay, or being guilty of per- 
jury. However upright originally, poverty and anxiety 
about her infants will tempt her to conceal the truth, 
and to. deny upon oath:-— a fad leflbn to her poor chil- 
dren: ought they to be punifhed for copying after their 
mother, whom they love and revere ? whateveiwfhe does 
appears right in their eyes. The manner of levying the 
fait tafe in France is indeed arbitrary ; but it is not pro- 
ductive of immorality: an oath is avoided; and every 
mafter of a family pays for the quantity he is prefumed 
to confume. French wine is often imported into Britain 
as Spanifh, which pays lefs duty. To check that fraud, 
the importer's oath is required; and if perjury be fufpect- 
ed, a jury is fet upon him in exchequer. This is horrid: 
the importer is tempted by a high duty on French wine 
to commit perjury ; for which he is profecuted in a fove- 
reign court, open to all the world : he turns defpcrate, 
and lofes all fenfe of honour. Thus cuftom-houfe oaths 
have become a proverb, as meriting no regard; and cor- 
ruption creeping on, will become mriverfal. Some goods 
imported pay a duty " ad valorem ;" and to afcertain 
, the value the importer's oath is required. In China, the 
books of the merchant are trufted, without an oath. Why 
not imitate fo laudable a praftice ? If our people be more 
corrupted, perjury may be avoided, by ordaining the 
merchant to deliver his goods to any who will demand 
them, at the rate ftated in his books; with the addition 
of ten per cent, as a fufficient profit to himfelf. Oaths 
have been greatly multiplied in Britain fince the Revolu- 
tion, without referve, and contrary to found policy. New 
oaths have been contrived againft thofe who are difarTeft- 
ed to the government: againft fictious titles in electing 
parliament-members; againft defrauding the revenue, &c. 
fcc. They have been fo hackneyed, and have become fa 
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familiar, as to be, held a matter of form merely. Perju- 
ry has dwindled into a venial tranfgreffion, and is fcarce 
held an imputation on any man's ch a rafter. Lamentable 
indeed has been the conduct of our legiflature: inftead of 
laws for reforming or improving morals, the imprudent 
multiplication of oaths has not only fpread corruption 
through every rank, but, by annihilating the authority of 
an oath over confcience, has rendered it entirely ufelefs. 

SECT. VI. 

Examination of British Taxes. 

*""■ "^ HE-RE is no political fubject of greater importance 
JL to Britain, than the prefent: a whole life might be 
profitably beftowed on it, and a large volume. My part 
is only to fuggeft hints; which will occur in confidering 
taxes with regard to their effects. And in that view, 
they may be comrnodioufly diftinguifhed into five kinds. 
Firft, Taxes that encreafe the public revenue, without 
producing any other effect, good or bad. Second, Taxes 
that encreafe the public revenue; and are alfo beneficial 
to manufactures and commerce. Third, Taxes that en- 
creafe the public revenue, but are hurtful to manufactures 
and commerce. Fourth, Taxes that are hurtful to ma- 
nufactures and commerce, without encreafing the public 
revenue. Fifth, Taxes that are hurtful to manufactures 
and commerce; and alfo lefft'n the public revenue. I 
proceed to inftances of each kind. 

The land-tax is an illuftrious inftance of the firft kind : 
it produces a revenue to the public, levied with very little 
expence : and it hurts no mortal ; for a landholder who. 
pays for having himfelf and his eftate protected, cannot be 
laid to be hurt. The duty on coaches is of the fame 
kind Both taxes at the fame time are agreeable to found, 
principles : Men ought to contribute to the public reve- 
nue, according to the benefit that protection affords them i 
a rich man requires protection for his pofleffions, as welt 
3* for his perfon, and therefore, ought to contribute large- 
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]y: a poor man requires protection for his perfon only* 
and therefore ought to contribute very little. 

A tax on foreign luxuries is an inilance of the fecond 
kind. It encreafes the public revenue ; and it greatly be- 
nefits individuals; not -only by reftraining the confurap- 
tion of foreign luxuries, but by encouraging our owa 
manufactures of that kind. Britain enjoys a monopoly 
of coal exported to Holland \ and the duty on exportation 
is agreeable to found policy, being paid by the Dutch. 
This duty is an inftance of the fecond kind: it raifes a 
confiderable revenue to the public; and it enables us to 
cope with the Dutch in every manufacture that employs 
coal, fuch as dying, diftilling, works of glafs and of iron* 
And thefe manufactures in Britain, by the dearnefs of la- 
bour, are entitled to fome aid. A tax on horfes, to pre- 
vent their increafe, would Se a tax of the fame kind. The 
incredible number of horfes ufed^in coaches and other 
wheel- carriages ,- has raifed the price of labour, by, doub- 
ling the price of oat meal, the food of the labouring poor 
in many parts of Britain. The price of wheat is alfo raif- 
ed by the fame means; becaufe the vaft quantity of land 
employed in producing oats, leaves fo much the lefs for 
wheat. I would not exempt even plough-horfes from the 
tax ; becaufe in every view it is more advantageous to ufe 
oxenf . So little regard is. paid to thefe confiderations, 

f They are preferable for husbandry in federal refpects. They 
are cheaper than horfes : their food, their harnefs, their (hoes, the 
attendance on them, much lefs expend ve; and their dung much bet- 
ter for land. Horfes are more fubjec"t to difeafes, and when difeaied, 
or old are totally ufelefs; upon which account, a Hock of horfes for 
a farm, muft be renewed at leaft every ten years; whereas a ftock of 
oxen may be kept entire for ever without any new expence, as they 
will always draw a full price when fatted foY food. Nor is a frorfc 
more docile than an ox : a couple of oxen in a plough require not a 
driver more than a couple of horfes. . The Dutch at the Cape of 
Good Hope plough with oxen; and exeVcife them early to a quick, 
pace, fo as to ^equal horfes both in the plough and in the waggon. 
The people of Malabar ufe no other animal for the plough nor for 
burdens. About Pondicherry no beads of burden are to be fcen but 
oxen. The yaft increafe of horfes of late years for luxury as well as 
for draught, "makes a great confumption of oats. If in hofbandry 
•xen only were ufcd, which require no oats, many thouiknd acres 
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that a coach, whether drawn by two horfes^or by fix, pays 
the* fame duty. 

As to the third kind, I am grieved to obferve, that 
we have many taxes more hurtful to individuals than ad-. 
vantageous to the public revenue. Multiplied taxes on 
the neceffaries of life, candle, foap. leather, ale. fait. &c. 
raife the price of labour, consequently of manufactures. 
If they fhall have the efledt to deprive us of foreign mar- 
kets, which we have reafon to dread, depopulation and 
poverty rnuft enfue. The fait tax in particular is mor* 
out of rule than any of the others mentioned:, with re* 
fpedb to thefe» the rich bear the greateft burden, being 
the grcateft confumers;hut the fhare they, pay of the fak^ 
tax is very little, becaufe they never touch fait provifions* 
The fait tax is ftill more abfurd in another refpect, fait 
being a choice manure for hmd. One would be amazed 
to hear of a law prohibiting the ufe of lime -as a manure: 
he would be ftill more amazed to bear of the prohibition 
being extended to fait, which is a manure muclr fuperior: 
and yet a heavy tax on fait, which renders it too dear for 
being ufed as a manure, furprifes no man. But the men* 
tal eye, when left without culture, refembles that of the 
body: it feldom perceives but what is directly before it: 
inferences and confequences go far out of fight. Many 
thoufand quarters of good wheat have been annually 
withheld from Britain by the fait tax. What the trea- 
fury has gained will not amount to the fiftieth part of that 
lofs. The abfurdity of with-holding from us a manure 
fo profitable has at laft been difcovered ;' and remedied in 
part, by permitting Englifh foul fait to be ufed for ma- 
nure, on paying fourpence of duty per bufhel(^). Why 
was not Scotland permitted to taite of that bounty ? Our 
candidates, it would appear, are more folicious of a fea,t 
in parliament, than of ferving their country when they 
have obtained that honour. 

would be faved for wheat and barley. But the advantages of oxen 
would not be confined to the farmer*. Beef would become much / 
'cheaper to the manufacturer, by the vaft addition of fat oxen fent ta 
market; and the price of leather and tallow would fall*; a national 
benefit, as every one ufes (hoes an J candles. 
(Ji) VIII. Geo. cap. **. # 
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The window- tax is more detrimental to the common 
intereft than advantageous to the public revenue. In the 
firft place, it promotes large farms in order to fave houfes 
and windows; whereas fmall farms tend to multiply a 
hardy and frugal race, ufeful for every purpofe In the 
next place, it is a difcouragement to manufactures, by 
taxing the houfes in which they are carried on. Manu- 
facturers, in order to relieve themfelves as much as pof- 
fible from the tax, make the whole fide of their houfe a 
fingle window ;*3nd there are inflances wherein three 
ftories there are but three windows. The tax, at the 
fame time, is impofed with no degree of equality: a houfe 
in a paultry village that affords not five pounds of^yearly 
rent, may have a greater number of windows than one in 
London rented at fifty. In this refpecl: it runs counter 
to found policy, by eafing the rich, and burdening the 
poor. The lame objection lies againft the plate tax. It 
is not indeed hurtful to manufactures and commerce : but 
it is hurtful to the common intereft; becaufe plate con- 
verted into money may be the means of faving the nation 
at a crifis, and therefore ought to be encouraged, inftead 
of being loaded with a tax. On pictures imported into 
Britain, a duty is laid in proportion, to the fize. Was 
" there no intelligent perfon at hand, to inform our legis- 
lature, that the only means to roufe a genius for paint- 
ting, is to give our youth ready accefs to good pictures? 
Till thefe be multiplied in Britain, we never fliall have 
the reputation of producing a good painter. So far in- 
deed it is lucky, that the moft valuable pictures are not 
loaded with a greater duty than the molt execrable. Fifh, 
both fait and frefti, brought to Paris, pay a duty of 48 
per cent, by an arbitrary eftimation of the value. This 
tax is an irreparable injury to France, by difcouraging 
the multiplication of feamen. It is beneficial indeed in. 
one view, as it tends to check the growing population of 
tjiat great city. 

Without waiting to, rummage the Britifh taxes for ex- 
amples of the fourth kind, I (hall prefent my reader with 
a foreign inftance. In the Auftrian Netherlands, there 
axe inexhauftible mines of coal, the exportation of which. 
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would make a confiderable article of commerce, were it 
not abfolutely barred by an exorbitant duty. This abfurd 
duty is a great injury to proprietors of coal, without 
yielding a farthing to the government. The Dutch ma- 
ny years ago offered to confine themfelves to that country 
for coal, on condition of being relieved from the duty; 
which would have brought down the price below that of 
Britifh coal. Is it not wopderful, that the propofal was 
r^jetted ? Biit minifters feldom regard what is beneficial 
to the nation, unlefs it produce an immediate benefit to 
their fovereign or to themfelves. The coal mines in the 
Auftrian Netherlands being thus fhut up, and the art of 
woi-lcing them loft, the Britim enjoy the monopoly of ex- 
porting coal to Holland. 

The duty on coal water-borne is an inftance of the fifth 
kind. A great obftrudtion it is to many ufefuj manufac- 
tures^ that require coal; and indeed to manufactures in 
general, by encreafing the expence of coal, an eflentral 
article in a cold country. Nay, one would imagine, that it 
has been intended to check population; as poor wretches,, 
benumbed with cold, feel little of the carnal appetite. • 
It has not even the merit of ac-ding much to the public 
revenue; for, laying afidq London, it produces but a 
mere trifle. But the peculiarity of this tax, which intitles 
it to a confpicuous place in the fifth clafs,' is, that it is 
not lefs detrimental to the public revenue than to indivi- 
duals. No fedentary art nor occupation can fucceed in a 
cold climate without plenty of fewel. One may at the 
fi rft glance diftinguifh the coal-countries from the reft of 
England, by the induftry of the inhabitants, and by plen- 
ty of manufacturing towns and villages. Where there is 
fcarcity of fewel, fome hours are loft every morning; be- 
caufe people cannot work till the place be fufficiently 
warmed, which is efpecially the cafe in manufactures that 
require a foft and delicate finger. Now, in many parts 
of Britain which might be provided with coal by water, 
the labouring poor are deprived of that comfort by the 
tax. Had cheap firing encouraged thefe people to profe- 
cute arts and manufactures, it is more, than probable, that 
at this day they would be contributing to the public re- 
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venue by other duties, much greater funis than are drawn- 
from them by the duty on coal. At the fame time, if 
coal rriuft pay^a duty, why not at the pit, where it is the 
cheapeft? Is it not an egregious blunder, to lay a great 
duty on tbofe who pay a high price for coal, and no duty 
on thofe who have it cheap) If there rauft be a coal duty, 
let water-borne coal at any rate be exempted; not only 
becaufe even without duty it come* dear to the confumer, 
but alfo for the encouragement of feamen. For the ho- 
nour of Britain this duty ought to he expunged from our 
ftatute book, never again to mow its face. Great reafon 
indeed there is for continuing the duty on coal confumed 
in London; becaufe every artifice mould be put la prac- 
tice, to prevent the increafe of a head, that is already too 
large for the body, or for any body. Towns are unhealthy 
in proportion to their fize ; and a great town like Lon- 
don is a greater enemy to population than war or famine.. 

SECT, VII. 

Regulations for advancing Industry and Com*- 

merce* 

OF all fciences, that of politics is the raoft intricate j 
and its progrefs toward maturity is flow in propor- 
tion. In the prefent fe&ion, taxes on exportation of na- 
tive commodities take the lead; and nothing can fet io a 
Wronger light the grofs ignorance of former ages, than 1 
maxim univerfally adopted, That to tax exportation,, or 
to prohibit it altogether, is. the beft means for" having, 
plenty at home. In Scotland, we were not fatisfied with 
prohibiting the exportation of corn, of fifh, and of horfes : 
the prohibition was extended to manufactures; linen 
cloth, for example, candle, butter, cheefe, barked hides* 
(hoes * (a )• 

* Oil was the only commodity that by the laws of Solon was per- 
mitted to be exported from Attica. The figs of that country, which 
are delicious, came to be produced in fuch plenty, that there was no 
fuffictent confumpt for them at home; and yet the law prohibiting 
exportation was not abrogated. Sycophant denotes a perfon who in- 
forms again ft the exporter of figs : but the prohibition appearing ai>> 
fortJ, fycophant became a term of reproach. 

(«) Aft $9 pari. 1753. 
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Duties on exportation are in great favour from a notion 
that they are paid by foreigners. This holds fometimes, 
as in the above-mentioned cafe of coal exported to Hol- 
land : but it fails in every cafe where the foreign market 
can be fupplred by others ; for whatever be the duty, the 
merchant mud regulate his price by the market. And 
even fuppofing-the market-price at prefent to be fufficient 
for the duty, widi a reafonable profit to the exporter, 
thofe who pay no duty will flrain every nerve of rivalfhip, 
till they cut us out by 'low prices. The duty on French 
wine exported from France, is equal to a bounty to the 
wines of neighbouring countries.. At the fame time, the 
duty is unfkilfully impofed, being the • me upon all wines 
exported, without regard to flavour or ftrength; which 
bars the commerce of fmall wines, though much more 
plentiful. A moderate duty on exportation, fuch as fmall 
wines can bear, would add a greater fum to the revenue, 
and alfo be more beneficial to commerce. To improve 
the commerce of wine in France, the exportation ought 
to be free, or, at moft, charged^with a moderate duty acl 
valorem. In Spain an exceffive duty is laid upon the 
plant barrile when exported ; from a perfuafion that it will 
not grow in any other country.- It is not confidered, that 
this tax, by leflening the demand, is a difcouragement to 
its culture. A moderate duty would raife more money 
to the public, would employ more hands, and would 
make that plant a permanent article of commerce. The 
exceffive. duty has fet invention at work, for fome mate- 
rial in place of that plant. If fuch a material fhall be 
difcovered, the Spanifh miniftry will be convinced of a 
falutary maxim, That it is not always fafe, to interrupt 
by high duties the free courfe of commerce. Formerly 
in Britain the exportation of manufactured copper was 
prohibited. That blunder in commercial politics was cor- 
rected by a Aatute in the reign of King William, permit- 
ting fuch copper to be exported, on paying a duty of four 
millings the hundred weight. The exportation ought to 
have been declared free; which was done by a ftatute of 
Queen Anne. But as people are apt to over»do in the 
rage of improvement, this ftatute permits even unwrought 
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copper, a raw material, to be exported. This probably 
was to favour copper mines: but did it not alfo favour fo- 
reign copper manufactures ? Goods and merchandize of 
the product or manufacture of Great Britain may be ex- 
ported duty free (b). Alum, lead, and fome other com- 
modities Specified in the ftatute, are excepted ; and a du- 
ty formerly paid on exportation is continued, for encou- 
raging fuch of our own manufactures as employ any of 
the articles fpecified. In Ireland to this day, goods ex- 
ported are loaded with a high duty, without even diftin-- 
guifliing made- work from raw materials; corn, for ex- 
ample, fifli, hops, butter, horned cattle, wrought iron* 
leather, and every thing made of it, &c. &c. And that 
nothing may efcape, all goods exported that are not 
contained in the book of rates, pay 5 per cent; ad valo- 
rem. 

When Sully entered on the adminiftration of the 
French finances, the corn in France was at an exorbitant 
price, occasioned by neglect of hufbandry during the ci- 
vil war. That fagacious minifler difcovered the fecret of 
fe-eftablifhing agriculture, and of reducing the price of 
corn, which is, to allow a free exportation. So rapid 
was the fuccefs of that bold but politic meafure, that in 
a few years France became the granary of Europe; and 
what at prefent may appear wonderful, we find in the 
Englifh records, anno 1621, bitter complaints of the 
French underfelling them in their own markets. Col- 
bert, whof fortunately for us, had imbibed the common 
error, renewed the ancient prohibition of exporting* corn, 
hoping to have it cheap at home for his manufacturers. 
But he was in a grofs miliake; for that prohibition has 
been the chief caufe of*many famines in -France fince that 
time. The corn* trade in France lay Icing under great 
difcouragements; and the French miniftry continued long 
blind to the intereft of their country. At laft edicts were, 
iffoed, authorifing the commerce of corn to be absolutely 
free, whether fold within the kingdom or exported. The 
generality however continued blind. In the year 1768, 
the badnefs of the harveft having occafioned a famine, 
(J) George I. cap. 14. aft. 8. 
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x he d^fcreffes of the people were exceffive, and their com- 
plaints univerfal. Overlooking altogether the bad har- 
veft, they, from amazing partiality, attributed their mi- 
fery to the new law. It was in vain inculcated, that free- 
dom in the corn trade encourages agriculture : the popu- 
lar opinion was adopted eveu by mod of the parliaments: 
fo difficult it is to eradicate eftablifhed prejudice. In 
Turkey, about thirty years ago, a grand vizir permitted 
corn to be exported more freely than had been done for- 
merly a bufhel of wheat being fold at that time under 
fevemeen pence. Every nation flocked to Turkey for 
corn ; and in particular no fewer than three hundred 
French veffels, from twenty to two hundred tons, enter- 
ed Smyrna bay in one day. The JanifTaries and populace 
took the alarm, fearing that all the. corn would be expor- 
ted, and that a famine would enfue. In Conftantinople 
they grew mutinous, and could not be appeafed till the 
vizir was ftrangled and his body thrown out to them. 
His fucceflbr, who refolved not to fplit on the fame rock, 
prohibited exportation abfolutely. In that country, rent 
is paid in proportion to the prod u<5t; and the farmers, 
who faw tfo demand, neglected ullage. In lefs than three 
years the bufhel of wheat rofe to fix millings, and the 
diftrefTes of the people became intolerable. To this day, 
the fate of the good vizir is lamented. 

We have improved upon Sully's difcovery, by a boun- 
ty on corrr exported, which has anfwered our moft fan- 
guine expectations. A great increafe of gold and filver 
fubfequent to the faid bounty, which has raifed the price 
of many other commodities, muft have alfo raifed that of 
corn had not ft ill a greater increafe of corn, occafioned - 
by the bounty, reduced its price even below what it was 
formerly; and by that means our manufactures have pro- 
fited by the bounty no lefs than our hufbandry. The 
bounty is ftill more important in another refpeCt : agri- , 
culture in France lies under many difcouragements ; the 
greatefl of which is, that our wheat can be afforded as 
cheap in their markets as their own : and by prohibiting 
exportation it is in our power, iduring a war, to dafh all 
the French fchemes for conqueft, by depriving them of 
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bread *. This bounty therefore is our palladium, which 
we ought religioufly to guard, if we would avoid being a 
a province of France. Some fage politicians have begun 
of late to mutter againil the bounty, as feeding our rival 
manufacturers cheaper than* our own; which is a miftake, 
for the expence of exportation commonly equals the 
bounty. But fuppofing it true, will the evil be remedied 
by withdrawing the bounty? On the contrary, it will 
difcourage manufactures, by railing the price* of wheat 
at home. It will befide encourage French hufbandry, Fo 
as in all probability to reduce the price of their wheat 
below what we afford it to them. In France, labour is 
cheaper than in England, the people are more frugal, 
they pofTefs a better foil and climate :- what have we to 
balance thefe fignal advantages but our bounty ? and were 
that bounty withdrawn, I fliould not be furprifed to fee 
French corn poured in upon us, at aJower price than it 
can be furnifhed at home; the very game that was played 
again ft us, during Sully's adminiftration. 

The exportation of Britiih manufactures to our Ame- 
^ rican colonies ought to meet with fuch encouragement as 
to prevent them from rivalling us : it would be a grofs 
blunder to encourage their manufactures, by impofing a 
duty on what we exported to them. We ought rather 
' to give a bounty on exportation; which, by underfelling 
them in their own markets, would quafh every attempt 
to rivalmip. 

As the duty on foreign linen imported into Britain is 
drawn back when exported to America, our legislature 
gave a bonnty on our coarfe linen exported to that coun- 
try, which enables us to cope with the Germans in the 
American markets. The ftaining, or printing of linen 
cloth, has of late become a confiderable article in the 
manufactures of Britain ; and there is no fort of linen 

* Between ihe years 1715 and 17$$ there was of wheat exported 
from England into France twenty- one millions of fcptiers, eft i mated 
at two hundred millions of livres. The bounty for exporting com 
has fometimes amounted to ijo,oool. for a fingle year. But this 
fiim is- not all loft to the public; for frequently our corn is exchanged 
with goods that pay a high doty on importation. 
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"more proper for that manufacture than our own. The 
•duty of foreign linen is drawn back when exported to 
America, whether plain or ftamped: and as we lofe the 
bounty on coarfe linen when ftamped, none but foreign 
linen is employed in the ftampmg manufacture. This 
is an overfight fuch as our legislature is guiky of fome- 
times. 

It is not always true policy, to difcourage ths expor- 
tation of our own rude "materials: liberty of exportation 
gives encouragement to produce them in greater plenty 
at home; which consequently lowers the price to our 
manufacturers . Upon that principle, the exporting corn 
is permitted, and in Britain even encouraged with a 
bounty. But where exportation of a rude material will 
noHncreafe its quantity, the prohibition is good policy. 
For example, the exporting of rags for paper may be 
prohibited ; becaufe liberty of exporting will not occafion 
one yard more of linen cloth to be confumed. 

Lyons is the city of Europe where the greatefr. quan- 
tity of (ilk fluffs is made: it is at the fame time the 
greateft ftaple of raw filk; the (ilk of Italy, of Spain, of 
the Levant, and of the fouth of France, being there col- 
lected. The exportation of raw 4Hk is prohibited in 
Trance, with a view to lefTen its price at home, and to 
^bftruct the filk -manufacture among foreigners. The firft 
is a grofs error; the prohibition of exportation producing 
fcarcity, not plenty : and with refpect to the other view, 
it feems to have been overlooked, that the commerce of 
the filks of Italy, of Spain, and of the Levant, is not 
confined to France, but is open to all trading nations. 
This prohibition is indeed fo injudicious, that without 
any benefit tcTFrance, rt has done irreparable mifchief to 
the city of Lyons: while the commerce of raw filk, both 
buying and felling, was monopolized by the merchants 
of that city; they had it in thejr power to* regulate the 
j>rice ; but to compel foreigners to go to the fountain- 
head, not only raifes the price by concurrence of pur- 
chafers, but deprives Lyons of a lucrative monopoly. 
The fame blunder. is repeated, with refpect to raw filk 
fpun and dyed. In Lyons, filk is prepared for the loom 
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with more art than any where elfe; and tofecure the filk- 
manufacture, the exportation of fpun filk is prohibited; 
which mud roufe foreigners to beftow their utmoft atten- 
tion upon improving the fpinning and. dreffing of (ilk: 
and who knows, whether reiterated trials by perfons of 
genius, may not, in England for example, bring thefe 
branches of the manufacture to greater perfection, than 
they are even in Lyons ? 

Whether we have not committed a blunder of the fame 
kind in prohibiting exportation of our wool, is a very 
ferious queftion, which I proceed to examine. A fpirit 
for hufbandry, and for every fort of improvement, is in 
France turning more and more general In feveral pro- 
vinces there are focieties, who have command of public 
money for promoting agriculture : and about no odier 
article are thefe forieties more folicitous, than about im- 
proving the ftaple of their wool. A book lately pub- 
lifhedin Sweden, and*tranflated into French, hasinfpired 
them with fanguine hopes of fuccefs ; as it contains an 
account of the Swedifh wool being greatly improved in 
quality, as. well as in quantity, by importing Spanifh and 
Engli/h fheep for breed. Now as France is an extenfive 
country, fituated between Spain and England, two ex- 
cellent wool countries, it would be ftrange, if there 
fhould not be found a tingle corner in all France, where 
wool may be advanced to fome degree of perfection. 
Britain may be juftly apprehenfive of thefe attempts; for 
.if France can cope with us'under the disadvantage of pro- 
curing our wool by fmuggling, how far will they exceed 
us with good wool of their own ? The woollen cloth of 
England has* always been held its capital manufacture; 
and patriotifm calls on every one to prevent if poffible 
the lofb of that valuable branch. Till fomething better 
be difcovered, I venture to pfopofe what at firft may be 
thought a- ftrange meafure, and that is, to permit the 
exportation of our wool upon a moderate duty, fuch as 
will raife the price to the French, but not fuch as to' en- 
courage fmuggling. The opportunity of procuring wool 
in the neighbourhood at a moderate price, joined with 
feveral unfuccefsful attempts to improve the ftaple of 
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their own woof, would foon make the French abandon 
thoughts of that improvement. _ , 

Experience has unfolded the advantages of liberty to 
export corn: it has greatly encouraged agriculture, and, 
by en crying the quantity of corn, has made it even 
cheaper at home than formerly. Have we not reafon to 
expect a (imilar conference, from the fame meafure with 
refpetk to wool ? A new vent for that commodity would 
eacreafe the number of our fheep, meliorate the land by 
their dung, and probably bring down the price of our 
. wool at home. It is as proper indeed to prohibit the ex- 
portation of wool, as of corn, when the price rifes above 
a certain fum ; which would have the double effect of fe- 
curing plenty to ourfelves, and diftoeffing our rivals at 
critical times when the commodity is fcarce. 

There is one reafon that fhooljd influence our legifla- , 
tare to permit the exportation of wool, even fuppofing the 
foregoing arguments to be inconclufke: Very long expe- 
rience may teach us, if we can be taught by experience, 
that vain are our endeavours to prevent wood from being 
exported : it holds true with refpecT: to aU prohibitions, 
that fmuggling will always prevail, where the profits rife 
above the rifle. Why not then make a virtue of neceffity, 
by permitting exportation under a duty ? One other mea- 
fure would reftore the Englifh woollen manufacture to its 
pr/iiline fplendor, which is, to apply the fum arifing from 
the tax as a premium for exporting woollen goods. Were 
that meafure adopted, the liberty of exporting wool would 
prove a lingular bleffing to England. 

I clofe this branch with a commercial leflbn, to which 
every other confideration ought to yield The trade of 
a nation depends - for the moil part on, very delicate cir- 
cumftances, and requires to be carefully nurfed. Foreign* 
ers, in particular, ought to be flattered and Encouraged, 
that they may prefer us before others. Nor ought we 
ever to rely entirely on our natural advantages ; for it is 
not eafy to forefee what may occur to overbalance them. 
As this reflection is no iefs obvious than weighty, fa#s 
will be more effectual than argument for making a deep 
Vofc.II. M 
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impreffion. The Swifs fome years ~ago imported all their 
'wines from the King of Sardinia's dominions* -The King 
laid a high duty on thefe wine?, knowing that the Swifs 
had not ready accefs to any other wine country. He did 
not forefee, that this high duty was equal to a premium 
for cultivating the vine at home. They fucceeded ; and 
now are provided with wine of their own growth.. The 
city of Lyons, by making filver- thread in perfeclion, had 
muintained a monopoly -of that .article again ft foreigners, 
as well as natives. But a high duty on the exporting it, 
in order to monopolize alfo the manufacture of filver- lace, 
will probably excite foreigners to improve their own fil- 
ver- thread and filver-lace; and France will be deprived 
of both monopolies, by the very means employed for £e-' 
curing both. Englifh goods purchafed by Spaniards for 
the American market,, pay to the King of Spain on ex- 
portation a duty equal to their value. This impolitic 
meafure <y>ens a wide door to fmugglihg ; as Englifh goods 
can be furnifhod 50 percent, cheaper from Jamaica. The. 
Spanifh governor of Mexico joins underhand in the fmug- 
igling; which is commonly carried on in .the following 
manner. The govepnor, to whom early notice is given, 
iiTues a proclamation, .bearing, that a foreign fhip, with 
Englifh goods on board, every article being fpecified, is 
hovering on the coaft ; and prohibiting, under fevere pe- 
nalties, any perfon to be a pur chafer. That public pro- 
clamation, which is virtually a public advertifement, has 
the defired effect. All flock to the more, and purchafe 
in perfect tranquility. 

Befide heavy duties, commerce with Foreigners has 
been jdiftreffed by many unwary regulations,. The her- 
ring fifhery, which is now an iramenfe article of com- 
merce, was engroffed originally by the Scots. But graft- 
ing at all advantages, the royal boroughs of Scotland,, in 
the reign of the fecond James, prohibited their fifhermen 
to fell herrings at fea to foreigners ; ordering, that the 
herring fhould be fir ft landed, in order that they them- 
ielves might be fisil ferved. Such was the police of thofe 
-times. But behold the confequence. The Netherlander^ 
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and people of the Hanfe towns, being prohibited to pur- 
chafe as formetly, became fifhers themfelves, and curthe 
Scots out of * that profitable branch of trade. The* tar- 
company of Sweden, taking it for granted, that the En- 
glifli could not- otherwife be fupplied, refufed to let them 
have any pitch or tar, even for ready money, unlefs per- 
mitted to be imported m to England in Swedifli bottoms; 
and confequenrly iif x fuch quantities only as the company 
fhould be- pleated to furnifti. This hardship moved the 
parlla^gje'n'ti to give a bouitfy'for pitch and tar made in our 
own colonies. And if we be not already, we mall foon 
be altogether independent of Sweden The Dutch, ex- 
cited by the profitable trade of Portugal with the Eaft 
Indies, attempted a north-eaft parage to China ;*and that 
proving abortive, they fet on foot a trade with Lifbon for 
Eaft-India commodities. Portugal was at that time fub- 
je&to th£ King of Spain; aadlhe Dutch,- though at war 
with Spain, <4id not doubt of their being well received in 
Portugal, with which kingdonfi they had no caufe to quar- 
rel. But the King of Spain, overlooking not only the law 
of nations, bin even his own intereil as King of Portugal, 
confiscated at fhort hand the Dutch mips and their car- 
goes, in the harbour of Lifbon. That unjuft and unpo- 
iitic treatment provoked the Dutch to attempt an Eaft- 
Indial tra*de, which probably they would not otherwife- 
have thought of; and they were fo fuccefsful, as to fup- 
plant the Portuguefe in ever^ quarter. And thus the 
Kings of Spain, by a grofs error in politics, exalted his 
enemies to be a powerful maritime ftate. Had he encou- 
raged the Dutch to trade with Lifbon, other nations muft 
have reforted to the fame market. Portugal thereby 
wouldhavfcbeen raifed to luch-a height of maritime pow- 
er, as to be afraid of no rival ■ The Dutch would not 
have thought of coping with them, nor- would any other 
nation. - 

We proceed to foreign commodities, and the meafures 

laid down for regulating their importation, which have 

different views. One is, to keep down a rival power ; in 

which view it is prudent to prohibit importation from one 

M 2 
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country, and to encourage it from another. It is judi- 
cious in the Britifh legislature, to load French wines witJl 
a higher duty than, thofe of Portugal; and in France, it 
would be a proper meafnre, to prefer the beef of Hoi - 
ftein* or of RufRa, before that of Ireland ; and tht to- 
bacco of the Ukraine, or of the Palatinate, before that 
of Virginia. But fuch ftieafuies of government ought t© 
be fparingly exercifed, for fear of retaliation. 

There is no caufe more cogent for regulating impor- 
tation, than an unfavourable balance* By per^tting 
French goods to be imported free of duty, the balance 
againft England was. computed to-be a million Sterling 
yearly. In the year 1678,, that importation was regular 
ed; which, with a prohibition of wearing Eaft India ma- 
nufactures, did in twenty years turn the balance of trade 
in favour of England. 

Mod of the Britifh regulations with regard to goods 
imported, are contrived for promoting our own manufac- 
tures, to thofe of our colonies. A ft a tine, j p Edward 
IV cap. 4. intitled, " Certain merchandifes not lawful 
• c to be brought ready wrought into the kingdom," con- 
tains a Targe lift of fuch merchandifes ; ihowing the good 
fenfe of the Englrfh in an early period, intent on promot- 
ing their own manufactures. To favour a new manufac- 
ture of our own, it is proper to lay a duty on the fame 
manufacture imported. To encourage the art of throw- 
ing fllk, the duty on raw (ilk imported is reduced, and 
that on thrown filk is heightened. But fuch a meafure 
•ought to be taken with great circumfpedlion, left it re- 
coil againft ourfelves. The Swedes, fome years ago, im- 
tent on railing manufactures at home, prohibited at once 
foreign nanufactures, without due preparation. Smuggling 
enfued, for people muft import what they cannot find at 
home; and the home, manufacturers were not benefited. 
, But the confequences were ftill more fevere. Foreign 
manufactures were formerly purchafed with their copper, 
iron, timber pitch, tar,.$cc: but now, as foreigners can- 
not procure thefe commodities but with ready money, they 
xefort to Ruflia and Norway, where commodities of the 
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feme kind are procured by barter. The Swedtfh govern* 
mem, perceiving their error, permit feveral foreign manu- 
factures to be imported as formerly. But it is now too 
late ; for the trade flows into another channeh and at 
prefent, the Swedifti -copper and iron works are Tar from> v 
flourifhing as they onee did. In the year 1768, an ordi- 
nance was iflued by the court of Spain, prohibiting print- 
ed or painted linen and cotton to be imported; intend* 
ed for encouraging a manufacture of printed 1 cottons 
projected in Catalonia and Arragon. The Spanifti minif- 
try have all along been fipgularly unlucky in their com- 
mercial regulations. It is eafy to forefee, that fuch a pro- 
hibition will have no effect, but toraife the price on the 
fubjecls of Spain ; for the prohibited goods will be fmug- 
gled, difcouraging as much as ever the intended,manufac- 
ture. The prudent meafure would have been, to lay a? 
duty upon printed cottons and linens imported, fo fmali 
as not to encourage fmuggling;and to apply that duty for 
nurfing the infant manufacture. A foreign manufacture 
ought never to be totally prohibited, till that at home be 
in fuch plenty, as nearly to fupply the wants of the na- 
tives. Iiurjng ignorance of political principles, a new 
manufacture was commonly encouraged with an exclufive 
privilege for a certain number of years. Thus in Scot- 
land, an exclusive privilege of exporting woollen and li- 
nen manufactures, was given to fome private focieties (f )• 
Such a monopoly, is ruinous to a nation; and frequently 
to the manufacture itfelf (</). I know no monopoly that 
in found politics can be juftified, except that given to au- 
thors of books for fourteen years by an act of Queen 
Anne*. Exemption, from duty, premiums to thebeit 

(c) Alt 4*. pari. j66t. 

(d) See Elements da Commerce, torn. 1. p. 354. 

* That zjOL is judicioufly contrived, not only for the benefit of au- 
thors, tat for that of learning in general. It encourages men of ge- 
nius to write, and multiplies books both of inftrutlion and amuse- 
ment ; which, by concurrence of many editors after the monopoly 
is at an end, are fold at the chcapeft rate. A^any well difpofed pcr- 
fons complain, that the «Mclufive privilege beftbwed by -the ftatutt 

M % * 
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workmen, a bounty on exportation, joiaed with a 4 ut y 
on goods of the fame kind imported, and at laft a total 
prohibition, are the proper encouragements to a new ma- 
jaufacture. 

The importation of raw materials oaght to be encour- 
aged in every manufacturing country, permitting only a 
moderate duty for encouraging our awn rude materials 
.of the fame kind. By a French edi& 1654, for encour- 
aging ihip building, fhip- timber imported pays .no. duty. 
.But perhaps a moderate duty would have been better po- 
licy, in order to encourage fuch timber of the growth of 
.France. Deal timber accordingly, and oth«r timber, 
imported into Britain from any pan of Europe, Ireland 

upon authors is too fhort, and that it ought to be perpetual. ' Nay, 
it is averted, that authors have a perpetual privilege by common law ; 
and it was determined lately in the court? of king's bench, that by 
rfce ci mmon law of England the privilege is perpetual. Nothing 
more frequently happens, than- by grafping at the ihadow, toiofethe 
♦jfubftarjee; for I have no difficulty to maintain that a perpetual morie- 
.poly of books would prove more deftructive .to learning, and /even to 
'authors^ than a fecond irruption of Goths and Vandals. It is the na- 
ture of monopoly to raife the price of commodities ; and by a per- 
petual monopoly in the commerce of hooks, the price of good books 
■would be raifed far beyond the reach of moft readers: they woo id 
.Uq .fofd like pictures of the great matters. The works of Shakefpeare, 
for example, or of Milton, would be feen in very few libraries. In 
Ihort, the fale of good books would be confined to a ft w learned 
*mcn, fuch as have money to (pare, and to a few rich men, who 1 buy 
but of vanity, as they buy a dhrriond or a fine coat. Fafhfons' at the 
. fame time are variable; and books, even the moft fp'endid, would 
wear out of fafhion with men of opulence, aud be defpiftd as anti- 
quated furniture. And with refpee> to men of tafte, their number 
is C> fmall as not to afford encouragement even for the moll frugal 
edition. Thus bookfellers, by grafping too much, would put an 
end to their trade altogether ; and men of genius would not write» 
when no price could be afforded for their works, ^.ttho fam^me, 
our prefent authors and bookfellers would not be much benefited by 
fuch a monopoly Not many books have fo long a"run"as fourteen 
years-; and the fuccefs of a book on the firft publication is fo uncer- 
tain, that a bookfeilcr will give little more for a perpetuity, than for 
trie temporary privilege of the ftatute. This was forc/cen by the le- 
gislature; and the privilege was wifely confined to fourteen years, 
cquajly'bencrJual to the public and to authors. 
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excepted, pays a moderate duty. And oak- bark impor- 
ted pays a duty, which is an encouragement to propagate 
oak at home. The importation of lean cattle from Ire- 
land, which in effect-are raw materials; is, by a ftatute 
of Charles II. declared a public nuifance. What grofs 
ignorance ! Is it not evident, that to feed cattle, is more 
profitable than to breed them •} The cljief promoter of 
that notable ftatute, was Sir John Knight, infamous for 
an infolent fpeech in King- William's reign againft natu- 
ralizing foreign Proteftants, andpropofing tokick out of 
the kingdom thofe already fettled. Experience hath 
proved the benefit of importing lean cattle into England ; 
witnefs the vaft quantities imported yearly from Scotland. 
Diamonds, pearls, and jewels of every kind, paid for- 
merly upon importation a duty of ten per cent, ad valo^- 
*em; which by act 6° George II. cap. 7. wa$ taken off, 
upon the following preamble : «• That London is now 
.«* become a great mart for diamonds and other precious 
«• ftones, from whence moil foreign countries are fuppli- 
•* ed ; that great numbers of /ough diamonds are fent 
•* here to be cut and polifhed; and that a free'importar 
M tion would encreafe the trade." 

Sorry am I to obferve, that feveral of our duties on 
importation, are far from being conformable to the fore- 
going rule ; many raw materials neceffary for our manu- 
factures being loaded with a duty on importation, and 
fbme with a heavy duty. Barilla, for example* is a raw 
material ufed in the glafs- manufacture : the exportation 
from Spain is loaded with a very high duty: and to raifb 
the price ftill higher, we add another duty on importa- 
tion ; without having the pretext of encouraging a raw 
material of our own growra, for barilla grows not in this 
ifland. Hair is a raw material employed in feveral ma- 
nufactures ; and yet every kind of it, human hair,» horfe 
hair, goat's hair, Sec. pays a duty on importation ; which 
confequently raifes the price of our own hair, as wtl) as 
of what is imported. Nor has this duty, more than the 
former, the pretext of being an encouragement to our 
own product; for furely there will not on that account 
M 4 
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be reared one ch)ld more, or foal, or kid. The fame 
objection lies againft the duty on foreign kelp, which is 
very high. ' Rancid oil of olives, fit for foap and woollen 
manufactures, pays upon importation a high duty: were 
it free of duty, we Should be able to ferve Qurfelves with 
Caftile foap of home manufacture ; and likewiie our co- 
lonies, which are partly fupplied by the French. 'Each 
of the following raw materials ought in found policy to 
be free of duty on importation ; and yet they are loaded 
'with a duty, fom4 with a high duty; pot aihes, elephants* 
teeth. Taw (ilk from the Eaft- Indies, lamp black, brifttes 
dreffed or undrefled, "horns of beeves. Undrefled (kins* 
though a rude material, pay a duty on importation; and 
French kid/kins are honoured above others with a high 
duty : to reject a great benefit to ourfelves rather than 
afford a fmall benefit to a rival nation, . favours more of 
peevifhnefs than of prudence. 

For encouraging our colonies, coffee is permitted to 
be imported from the plantations free of duty, white 
other coffee pays fixpencc per pound. The heavy doty 
on whalebone and whale oil imported, which was laid on 
for encouraging our own whale fifhing, is taken off with 
refpecl to the importation from our American colonies (e). 
This may put an end to our own whale- fifhery: but it 
will enable the Americans to cope with the Dutch; and 
who knows whether they may not at laft prevail ? For 
encouraging. the culture of hemp and flax in America, 
there is a bounty given upon what is imported into Bri- 
tain. One would imagine, that our legiflature intended 
to enable the colonies to rival us in a ftaple manufacture, 
contrary to the fundamental principle of colonization. 
But-we did not fee fo far : we* only forefaw a benefit to 
Britain, in being fupplied with hemp and flax from our 
colonies, rather .than from Ruifia and the Low Coun- 
tries. But even abftracling from rivalfhip, -was it not 
obvious, that a bounty for encouraging the culture of 
hemp and flax at home, would be more fuccefsful, than 

(*) 4 George III. cap. a p. 
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for encouraging the culture in America* where the 
price of labour- it exceffively high, not to talk of the 
freight*? 

*The encouragement given to foreign linen- yarn, hy 
taking oiF the duty on importation, is a meafure that 
greatly concerns Britain ; and how far falutary ihail bf. 
ftridly examined, after ftating fome preliminary obferva- 
lions. The firft id, That as the price o£ our own com- 
modities can never rife above that of foreign commpdi* - 
ties fold here, the price of imported linen muft regulate* 
the price of home-made linen. The next is* That though* 
the duty on importation is paid by the merchant' at the 
firft inftance, he relieves himfelf of it» by raifing the. 
price on the punchafer ; which of courfe raifes the price 
of the fame fort of goods made at home ; and accordingly 
a duty on importation is in effect a bounty to our own* 
manuia&nrers. A third obfervation, is, That, the price: 

*8*tvfe6n tile mejtKervcoimtry and her colonies the following: 
mile OQght to be &cred, That with refpctl to commodities wanted, 
each of then> ftiould prefer the other before all other nations. Bri- 
tain ftipujd take from her colonies whatever -they can furnifh for her 
life; and they ihould 'take from Britain whatever (he can furni(h for 
their trie. In a word, every thing regarding commerce ought to be 
veciprocai, and equal between them. To bar a colony from accef* ' 
to the fountain {{pad for commodities that cannot be furnithed by 
jhc mother country but at fecond-hand, fs oppreffioiK it is Co* 
far degrading the colonics from being, free fubje£U to be (laves i 
'What right, for example, has Britain tor prohibit her 7 colonics from; 
pOrchafrng tea or porcelameat Canton, if they can procure it cheap- 
er the*e than in London? No conflec^ioji. between two nations can 
be fo wtimAte, as tp raake.fuch jeftraint an ad of jufticc. Our le- 
giflatqre however have acted iifye a ft ep- mother to her Americans 
colonies, by prohibiting them to have any commerce hut with Bri- 
tain only. They mud- land firft in Britain all their commodities^ 
even what are nor intended to be (bid there; and they rouft take 
from Britain, »ot-onfy its owt* produO, but every foreign com rap - 
Aty that »> wanted; This regwl^ion is. not oply unjuft but impo- 
litic.; as by it the Interxft of the colonies in general is facrjficed to* 
that pi a few London merchants Our legiflature have at laft fo far- 
opened "their eyes,"as to givS a partial relief. Some articles are per- 
mitted to be carried directly to the place of deftinatvon, without being; 
fiift. entered in Britain, wheat for example, rice,.fr$». 

M 5, 
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of our linen-cloth ought to be divided between the f pin- 
ner and the weaver, in luch proportion as to afford bread 
to both. If the yarn be too high, the weaver is undone;, 
and if too low. the fpinner is undone. This was not 
attended to, when, for encouraging wir fpinner s, a duty, 
of threepence was laid on every pound of imported linen - 
yarn; which had the effect to raife the price ofrpur own. 
yarn beyond what the weaver could afford- This tnyftery 
being unveiled, the duty was firit lowered to twopence. 
and then to a penny: our fpinners had tolerable bread, 
and our weavers were not oppreued with paying too high* 
a, price for yarn. 

Some patriotic gentlemen, who had more zeal than, 
knowledge, finding the linen- manufacture benefited by the 
feveral reductions of the duty, rafhjy concluded, {hat it 
would be ftili more benefited by a total abolition, of the 
duty. The penny accordingly was taken off (f) 9 and; 
linen yarn was permitted to be imported duty free^ 
which, if matters had continued as at the date. of the 
act, would have left us not afiagle {pinner by profeifion; 
bqcaufe it would have reduced the price of ottr.yarn be- 
low what coujd, afford bread to the (pinner. Lucky it 
has been for* our linen-manufaAure that the German, 
war, which f >on followed , fufpended all their, manufac- 
tures^ and fpinniqg in particular; wbich.proved a favour- 
able opportunity for diffufing widely ,the art of fpinning,. 
and for making our fpinners more and more dexterous. 
And yet,, now that the war is at au end, it is far frpm 
being certain, that our yarn can be afforded as. cheap as 
what is imported from Silefia We have good authority 
for a/Terting, that the Englifh fpinners have fuffered by 
that ftatute: from the books of many parifhes it appears, 
that foon after the ftatute, a number of women, who had 
lived by fpinning.. became a burden upon the parifh One 
thing is evident, that* as (pinning is the occupation of fe- 
males who cannot otherwife be fo ufefully employed, and; 
as more hands are required for fpinning than for weaj*. 

(/) %9 George XI, 
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ing,- the former is the more valuable branch of the ma- 
nufacture. It ought then to be the peculiar concern of 
our legislature, not to deftroy that branch by impolitic 
regulations. And yet very little attention feems to have 
been given to the public'iritereft, ill pafling the aft under 
confide ration. Why was it not enquired into, whether 
the injgnded reduction of the price of yarn would leave 
bread to the Britifh fpinner? The refult of that enquiry: 
would have been fatal to the intended act; for it would 
have been clearly feen, that the Scotch fpinner could not 
make. bread by her work, far lefs the Englifrn Other 
particulars ought alfo to have been fuggefted to the legis- 
lature, that flax* fpinning is of all occupations the fit tell 
for women of a certain clafs^ confined withim final!, 
houfes ; that a flax-wheel requires lefs fpace than a wheel' 
for wool; and that the toughnefs of Britifti flax makes 
it* excel for fail cloth, dowlas, ticking, and meeting. The . 
Britifh fyinner might, in a Britifh ftatute, have expected 
the ca&of the fcale, had it bee** but. a halfpenny per 
pound oir importation* 

At the fame time, why fhould'there be any inconfift- 
ency in our commercial regulations, when the wifeft 
heads of the nation are employed about them? Flax, 
rough, or undrefTed, being a rude material, is imported 
duty free, but drefled flax pays, a high duty; both of 
them calculated for encouraging our own manufactures. 
Behold now a fl&t incooliftency : though drefled flax, for 
the reafon given, pays a high duty; yet- when- by addi- 
tional labour it is- converted into yam, it pays no duty. 
How abfurd is this ! Further, foreign yarn is not only 
made welcome duty-free, but even receives a bounty 
when converted into linen* and- exported to our planta- 
tions. Have we no ftafon to be afraid, that fuch indul- ' 
gence to foreign yarn will deprive us of foreign rough* 
flax ? The difference of bulk and freight will determine. " 
the Germans to fend- us nothing but their yarn, and e- 
qually determine our importers to commiffion- that corns 
snodity only. 

Goods imported, if fubje&ed to a duty, are generality 
M.6. 
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°f the beft kind; becaufe the duty bears a left proportion 
*o fuch thin to meaner forts. The bell French wines are 
imported into Britain, where the duty is higher than in 
any other country. For that reafon, the beft linen-yarn, 
was imported while the duty fubilfted ; but now the Ger- 
man yarn is forted into different kinds, of which the worft 
is referred for the Englifh market. 

Regulations concerning the exportation of commodities 
formerly imported, come next io order. And for encou- 
raging fuch exportation, one method pra&i fed with fuc- 
cefs, is, to reftore to the merchant the whole or part of 
the duty paid at importation ; which is termed a draw- 
back. This in particular is done with refpeft to tobac- 
co;* which by that means can be afforded to foreigners at 
twopence halfpenny per pound, when the price at home 
is eightpence halfpenny. But by an omilfion in the aft 
of parliament, a drawback is only given for raw tobacco; 
which bars the exportation of fnufTor manufactured to- 
bacco, as foreigners can underfell us five and- thirty per 
cent. Tobacco being an article of luxury, it was well 
judged io our legislature to lay a heavier duty on what 
is confumed at home, than on what is exported. Upon 
the fame principle, the duty that is paid on the importa- 
tion of coffee and cocoa from our American plantations', 
is wholly drawn back when exported (g). But as China 
earthen 4 ware is not intitled to any encouragement from 
us, and as it is an article of luxury, ft gets • no drawback, 
even when exported to America (7 George III. cap. 46.) 
The exporter of rice from Britain, firft imported from 
America, is intitled to draw back but half the duty paid 
on importation. Rice imported duty-free might rival 
our wheat crop. But the whole duty ought to be drawn 
back on exportation: it ought to be*aiForded to our neigh- 
bours at the loweir. rate, partly to rival their wheat crop,, 
and partly to encourage our rice- colonies. 

Tobacco is an article of luxury ; and it is well order- 
ed) that it mould come dearer to us than to foreigners 

(j ) y George III. cap. *fi> 
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Bat every wife adminiftration will take die oppofite fide 
with refpect to articles that concern our manufactures. 
Quickfilver pays upon importation a duty of about 8d. 
per pound; yd, of which is drawn back upon exportation. 
The intention of the drawback was to encourage the 
commence of quickfilver; without adverting, that to af- 
ford quickfilver to' foreign manufacturers cheaper than to 
our own, is a grofs blunder in commercial politics. A- 
gain, when quickfilver is manufactured into vermilion or 
fublimate, no drawback is allowed; which effectually 
bars their exportation : we ought to be afhamed of fuch 
an abfardity. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, dyers 
were prohibited to. ufe logwood, which was ordered to 
be openly burnt. But the Englifh dyers having acquired, 
the art of fixing colours made of logwood, it was per* 
routed to be imported (£), every ton paying on importa-' 
-tion L. 5; L. 4. of which was to be drawn back upon, 
exportation. That law, made in the days of ignorance,.- 
was intended to. encourage the commerce of logwood ^ 
and had that effect: but the blunder of difcouraging our. 
own manufactures, by furnifhing logwood cheaper to pur 
rivals, was overlooked. Both articles were put upon a 
better footing («), giving a greater encouragement to the 
commerce of fogwood, by allowing it to be imported du- 
ty-free; aod by 'giving an advantage to our oivn manu- 
factures, by laying a duty of 40 s. upon every hundred- 
weight exported. Laftly, Still more to encourage the 
commerce of logwood (i), the duty upon exportation i* 
difcontinued. It will have the effect propofed : but will 
not that benefit be more than balanced by the encourage- 
ment it gives to foreign manufactures? By the late peace,, 
we have obtained the monopoly of gum fenega; and pro- 
per meafures have been taken for turning it to the beft 
account: the exportation from Africa is confined to Greac 
Britain; and the duty on importation is only fixpence pec 

(b) Aft 13 5c 14 Charles H.xap. Xi* fcct. *tf, ***. , 
(i) Aft 8 George I. c. 14* ' 

(Jk) 7 George III, cap. 4j>- 
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hundred weight! but the duty on exportation from Bri- 
tain is thirty (hillings per hundred weight (/); which, with 
freight, commiflion, ancL infurance, makes it come dear 
to foreigners. Formerly, every beaver's ikin paid upon 
importation feven pence of duty; and the exporter re- 
ceived a drawback of fourpence ; as if it had been^he pur- 
pofe of the legiflature, to make our own people pay more 
for that ufeful commodity than foreigners. Upon obtain- 
ing a monopoly of beaver fkins by the late peace, that 
abfurd regulation was altered: a penny per fkin of duty 
is laid on importation, and fevenpence on exportation (w); 
By that mean* beaver fkins are cheaper here than in any 
other country of Europe. A fimilar regulation is efta- 
blifhed with refpecl to gum-arabic. A hundred weight 
pays on importation fix pence, and on exportation L. f, 
10 s. («). As the foregoing articles are ufed in various 
manufactures, their cheapnefs in Britain, by means of 
thefe regulations, will probably balance the high price of 
labour, fo as to keep open to us> the foreign market. 

James I. of England iffued a proclamation, prohibiting 
gold* and iilver, whether in coin or plate, goldfmith's 
work, or bullion, to be exported. Not to mention the 
unconftitutional ftep of an Englifh King ufurping the le- 
giflative power, it was a. glaring abfurdity to prohibit ma- 
nufactured work from being exported. Gold and filver, 
coined or uncoined, are to this day prohibited from be- 
ing^ exported from France; a moft abfurd prohibition* 
for a merthant will never willingly export gold and Gi- 
ver ; but if the balance be againft him, the exportation* 
h unavoidable. The only effect of the prohibition is, to 
fwell the merchant's debt ; for he rauft have recourfe t» 
a fmuggler, who mud be tempted with a high bribe to. 
undertake the exportation. 

A French author remarks, that in no country are com- 
mercial regulations better contrived than in Britain ; and; 

(/) s George*HF. cap. 37, 
(*»; 4 George III. cap. 9* 
(fl) 1 George III. cap. 37* 
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raftances the following particulars: ift, Foreign commo- 
dities, fuch as may rival their own, are prohibited, or 
burdened -with duties. 2d, Their manufactures are en- 
couraged by a free exportation. 3d* Raw materials, 
which cannot be produced at home, cochineal, for exam* 
pie, indigo, &c- are imported free of duty.. 4th, Raw 
materials of their own growth, firch as wool, fuller's 
earth, &c. are prohibited to be exported;. • ftfo, Every 
commodity has a free- courfe through the kingdom, 
without duty And laftly, Duties paid on importation 
are repaid on exportation. This remark is for the moft 
part well, founded ; and yet the facts above fet forth will 
oot permit us to fay, that the Englifh commercial laws 
hare as. yet arrived at perfection, 

HAVING thus gone through the feveral articles that 
enter into the prefent fketch, I (hall clofe with fome ge- 
neral reflections, 

The* management of the finances is a moft important 
branch of government; and no lefs delicate than import- 
ant. Taxes may be (6 contrived as to promote in a high 
degree the profperity of a ftate ; and without much con- 
trivance, they may do much mifchief. The latter, by 
rendering the fovereign odious, and the people miferable, 
effectually eradicates pa triotifm : no other caufe is more 
fruitful of rebellion; and no other caufe reduces a coun- 
try to be a more eafy prey to an invader. To that caufe 
were the Mahometans chiefly indebted for their conqueft 
of the Greek empire. The people were glad to. change 
their matter; becaufe, in Head of multiplied, intricate, 
and vexatious duties, they found themfelves fubjectedto 
a fimpie tribute, eafily collected, and eafily paid. Had the 
art of oppreifive taxes been. known to the Romans, when 
they put in practice againft the Carthaginians the utmoft 
.perfidy and cruelty, for making them abandon their city, 
they probably would have chofen the fofter method of 
impofing high duties on exportation and importation, 
which would have gratified their ayarice, and, at the. 
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fame time hare emaciated Carthage, and reduced it to 
beggary. 

But fiich taxes require not the aid of external force 
to fubdue a nation: they alone wiil reduce it to the mo ft 
contemptible weaknefs. From the union of the different 
SpaLifh kingdoms under one monarch, there was reafot* 
to expeft an exertion of fpirit, fimilar to that of the Ro- 
mans, when peace was reftored under Auguftus. Spain- 
was at that period the moil potent kingdom in Europe, * 
or perhaps in rjie world ; and yet, inftead of flouriflung- 
in that advantageous condition, it was, by noxious tax- 
es brought down to poverty and depopulation.. The po- - 
litical hiftory of that. kingdom, with refpecl to its finan- 
ces, ought to be kept m perpetual remembrance, that 
kings and their minifters may fhun the deftru&ive^rock 
upon which Spain hath been wrecked. The cortes of 
Spain had once as extenfive powers as ever were enjoyed 
by an Englifh parliament; but at the time of their unioa^ 
their power being funk to a ihadow, the King and his 
minifters governed without much controuL Britain can- 
not be too thankful to Providence for her parliament.. 
From the hiftory of every modern European nation, an 
inftruclive teflon may be gathered, that the three eftates* 
or a parliament in our language, are the only proper checks 
againft the ignorance and rapacity of minifters. The fer- 
tility of the Spafiiftt foil is well known-. Noiwith&anding 
frequent droughts to which it is liable* it would produce 
greatly with diligent culture; and in facl, during the 
time of the Roman domination, produced corn fuificieat 
for its numerous inhabitants*, and a great furplus, which 
was annually exported to Italy. During die domination, 
of the Moors, Arabian, authors agree, that Spam was 
extremely populous: An author of that nation, who 
wrote in the tenth century, reports, that in hf* time there 
were in Spain So capital cities, 300 of the fecond and: 
third orders, befide villages fo frequent, that one could ■ 
not walk a mile without meeting ^ne or more of them*. 
In Cordova alone, the capital, of the Moorish empire, he. 
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reckons 200,000 houfes*. 6oo«nofques, and 900 public 
baths. In the eleventh century, another author mention* 
no fewer than 12 000 villages in the plain of Seville. A- 
griculture at that. period rnuft have been in the utmoil 
perfection, when Spain could feed fuch multitudes. What 
was the extent of their internal commerce is not record- 
ed; but all authors agree, that their foreign commerce 
was immenfe. Betide many articles of fmaller value, 
they exported raw (ilk, oil, fugar, a fort of cochineal, 
quickfilver, iron, wrought and unwrought manufactures 
of (ilk, of wool, &c. The annual revenue of Abdoulrah- 
man III. one of the Spanifli Caliphs, was, in money, 
12,145,000 dinares, above five millions fterling, befide 
large quantities of corn, wine, oil, and otfier^ fruits. 
That.prince's revenue muft indeed have been immenfe, to 
fupply the fums expended by him. Be fide the annual' 
charges of government, fleets, and armies, he laid out 
great fums on his private pleafures. Though engaged 
continually in war, he had money to fpare for building a 
new town three miles from Cordova, named Zehra, after 
his favourite millrefs. In that town he erected a magni- 
ficent palace, fufficiently capacious for his whole feraglia 
of fix thoufand three hundred perfons. N Therc were in it 
fourteen hundred columns of African and Spanifh marble, 
nineteen of Italian* marble, and one hundred and forty of 
the Cneft kind, a prefent from the Greek Emperor. In 
the middle of the great faloon were many images of birds 
and hearts in pure gold, adorned with precious (tones, 
pouring water into a large marble bafon. That prince 
muft have had immenfe ftables for horfes, when he enter- 
tained, for his conftant guard, no fewer than twelve thou- 
fand horfemen, having (fibres and belts enriched with 
gold. Upon the city of Zehra alone, including the pa- 
lace and gardens, were expended annually three hundred 
thoufand dinares, which make above one hundred thou.- 

* Dwelling houfes, at that time, were not fo large, nor fa. e*pcfc- 
£ve, as they came to be in later times. 
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fand pounds Sterling; and it required twenty- five years to 
complete thefe works**. 

The great fertility of the foil, the induftry of the 
Moors, and their advantageous fituation for trade, car- 
ried on the profperity of Spain down to the time that they 
were Tubdued by Ferdinand of Arragon* Of this we 
have undoubted evidence, from the condition; of Spain in 
the days of Charles V. and of his fon Philip, being e- 
fteemed at that period the richeft nation ha the univerfe. 
We have the authority of Ufforir, that the town of Se- 
ville, in the period mentioned, contained fixty thoufand 
filk looms. During the fixteenth century, the woollen 
cloth of Segovia was eftcemed the fine ft in Europe ; and 
that of Catalonia long maintained its preference in the 
Levant, in Italy, and in the adjacent iflahds. In a me- 
morial addrefled to the fecond Philip, Louis Valle de 
la Cerda reports', that in the fair of Medina he had ne- 
gotiated bills of exchange to the extent of one hundred 
and fifty-five millions of crowns; and in Spain, at that 
time, there were feveral other fairs no lefs frequented. 

The expulfion of the Moors deprived Spain of fix or 
{even hundred thoufand frugal and induftrious inhabi- 
tants; a wound that touched its vitals, but not mortal: 
tender care, with proper remedies, would have reftored 

* A prefent made, to Abdonlrahmau by Abdoulmelik, when chofon 
prime vizir, is a fpecimen of the riches of Spain in that period, ifcy 
408 pounds- of virgin gold, m id, The value of 4x0,000 fequins in 
filver ingots. 3d, 400 pounds of the wood of aloes, one piece of 
which weighed »o pounds. 4th, 500 ounces of amhergrcafe, of 
which there was one piece that weighed 100 ounces. 5th, 300 oun- 
ces of the fineft camphire. 6th, 300 pieces' of gold (ruff, fuch as 
were prohibited to be worn but by the Caliph himfelf. 7 th, A quan- 
tity of fine fur. 8.th, Horfe- furniture of gold and filk, Bagdad fa- 
bric, for 48 horfes. o*h, 4000 pound's of raw fi!k. xoth, 30 
pieces of Perfian tapeftry of furprifmg beauty, nth, Complete ar- 
mour for 8000 war-horfes. izth, tooo bucklers, and 100,000 ar- 
rows.' 13th, Fifteen Arabian horfes, with moft fumptuous furni- 
ture; and one hundred other Arabian horfes for the King's attend. 
ants. 14th, Twenty mules, with fuitable furniture, icth, Foity 
young men, and twenty young women, complete beauties, aH of 
them dreflid in fupeeb habits. 
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Spain to its former vigour. But unhappily for that king- 
dom, its political phyficians were not (killed in the me- 
thod 6f cure: inftead of applying healing medicines, they 
inflamed the difeafe, and rendered it incurable. The 
miniftry, who, inftigated by the clergy, had prevailed 
on the King to banifh the Moors; dreading lofs of favour 
if they fhould fuffer the King's revenues to (ink, were 
forced, in felf defence, to double the taxes upon the re- « 
^maining inhabitants. And what could be expelled from 
that fatal meafure, but utter ruin ; when the poor Chrif- 
tians, who were too much of gentlemen to be induftrious, 
had icarce besn able to crawl* under the load of former 
taxes? 

. But a matter that affords a leffon fo iriftructive merits 
a more particular detail. So Jate as the beginning of the 
laft century, there were extenfive plantations of fugar in 
the kingdom of Granada, which, upon the occafion men- 
tioned^ were deeply taxed, fo as that, with the former 
jtaxes, fugar paid thirty-fix pr cent. This branch of 
husbandry, whicn could not fail to languifh under fuch 
opprefTion, .was in a. deep confumption whea the firft A- 
metican fugars were imported into Europe, and was to- 
tally extinguished by the lower price of thefe fugars. 

Spain once enjoyed a mo ft extenfive commerce of fpi- 
rits manufactured at home, perhaps more extenfive than 
.France does at prefent. But two caufes concurred to 
ruin tnat manufacture; firft, oppreflive taxes; and next, 
a prohibition to the manufacturer, of vending his fpirits 
to' any but to the farmers of the revenue ; a flavery paft 
all endurance. Spanifh fait is fuperior in quality to that 
of Portugal, and ftill more to that of France when re- 
fined in Holland it produces 10 per cent, more than the " 
former, and 20 per cent, more than the latter ; and the 
making of fait requires in Spain lefs labour than in Por- 
tugal or in France. Thus Spanifh fait may be afforded 
the cheapeft, as requiring lefs labour ; and yet may draw 
the higheft price, as fuperior in quality: notwithftanding 
wl)ich mining advantages, fcarce any fait is exported 
from Spain; and no wonder, for an exorbitant duty 
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makes it come dearer to the purchaser than any other 
fait. A more moderate duty would bring more profit to 
the government; befide eafing the labouring poor, and 
employing them in the manufacture. The fuperior qua- 
lity of Spanim raw filk makes it in grejLt requeft; but as 
the duty upon it exceeds 60 percent it can find no vent 
in a foreign market : nor is there almoft any demand for 
it at home, as its high price has reduced the filk manu- 
facture in Spain to the loweft ebb. But the greateft op* 
predion of all* as it affeels every fort of manufacture, i* 
the famous tax known by the name of,a!cavafa, upori 
every thing bought and fold, which was laid on in the 
fifteenth century by a cortes or parliament, limited ex- 
prefsly to eight years, and yet kept up, contrary tolawv 
merely by the King's authority. This monftrous tax, . 
originally 10 per cent, ad valorem, was, by the two Phi- 
lips III. and IV. augmented to 14 per cent; fufficient 
of itfelf to deftroy all mrerha! commerce, by the encour- 
agement it gives to fmuggling*. The difficulty of reco- 
vering nayment 'of fuch oppreffiVe taxes heightened the 
brutality of the farmers ; which haftened the ddwnfal of 
the manufactures : poverty and diftrefs bammed fuel* 
workmen as could find bread elfewhere; and reduced trie 
reft to beggary. The poor hufbandmen funk under tries- 
weight of taxes ! and, as if this had not been fufficient to 
win agriculture totally, the Spanifti miniftry fuperadded 

• The following paflasje is from .Uftarfe, ch. 96. M After mature 
" confederation of the duties impofed upon commodities, I have not 
*' discovered in France, England, or Holland, any duty laid upon 
** the homefate of their own ro a mi failures, whether the firft or any 
*• fubfequent fale. As Spain alone groans under the burden of 14 per 
" cent, impofed not only on the firft fale of every parcel, hut on each 
" fale» I am jealous that this rtrange tax is the chief caufe of the 
'• ruin of our manufacture s.** As to the ruinous conferences of 
this tax, fee Bernardo de TJlloa upon the Manufactures and Com- 
merce of Spain, Part 1. ch. 3. ch. 13. And yet fo blind was Philip. 
f\. of Spain, a* toimpofe the alcavaht upon the Netherlands, a coun- 
try flourifaing in commerce both internal and external. It toad Jmm. 
gwep a vioUnt ohock to their manufactures* 
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an-abfolute prohibition againft exporting corn. The moft 
amazing article of ail is, that it has been the practice, 
Cor more than three centuries, to fet a price oa com ; 
which ruina the farmer when the price is low, and yet 
refufes him the relief of a high price. That agriculture 
in Spain fhould be in a deep coafumption, is far from 
being a wonder : it is rather a wonder' that it lias not 
long ago dkd of that difeafe. Forme rly, there -was plen- 
ty of corn for twenty millions of inhabitants, with a fur- 
-pkis for the gr«at cky of Rdmc ; and yet at prefent, and 
for very many years back, there has not been com for 
feyen millions, its ptefent inhabitants. Their <only refoarce 
for procuring eves the neceffaries of life, were the trea- 
fures of the new world, which could not iaft for ever; 
and, Spain became fo miferably poor, that Philip IV. 
was neceflitated to give a currency to bis copper coin, 
ajjnoft eflual to that of filver. Thus in Spain, the down* 
fall of hufbandry, arts»^md commerce, was not occa- 
iioned by.expulfion of the Moors, and far left by dis- 
covery of a new world *; of, which the gold and friver 
were favourable to hufbandry at ieaft ; but by exorbitant 
taxes, a voracious monftet, which, after f wallowing up 
the whole riches of the kingdom, has left nothing for it- 
felf to fttd om The following pidture is drawn by* a 
writer of that nation, who may be depended on for ve- 
racity as Well as knowledgn (a). w Poverty and dif- 
" trefs d if people a country, by hanifting all thoughts of 
•«« jnarriage. They even deftroy fucking children 5 for 

* TTftarfo in his Theory and Pra&ice of Commerce, proves, from 
evident fafts, chat the depopulation of Spain is net occafioned by the 
Weft Indies; From Caftilc few go to America* and yet Caftile is 
the worft peopled country in Spain. The northern provinces,. GaU 
litfa, Aftum, Bifeay, &C. (end more' people to Mexico and Peru 
than all the other provinces^ and yet of all are the moft populous. 
He afcribes the depopulation of Spain to the rain of "the fti&nufac> 
tures by opprefllve taxes; and aflerta, that the Weft Indies tend ra- 
ther to people Spam : many return home laden with riches; and of 
thofe who do not return, many remit money to their relations, which 
Enables them to marry, and to rear children. 
(a) Don Gieroaimo de Uflariz. 
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41 what nourishment can a woman afford to her infant, 
<( who herfelf is reduced to bread and water, and ts 
" overwhelmed with labour and defpair? A greater pro - 
«• portion, accordingly die here in infancy, than Where 
u the labouring poor are more at eafe ; and of thofe who 
«• efcape by ftrength of conftitution, the fcarcity of 
" cloathjng and of nourifhment makes them commonly 
" fliort lived." 

So blind however are the Spaniards in the adminiftn- 
tion of their finances, that the prefent miniftry are follow- 
ing out the fame meafures in America, that have brought 
their native country to the brink of ruin Cochineal, co- 
coa, fagar, &c. imported into Spain duty-free, would be 
a vaft fund of commerce with other nations: but a heavy 
duty on importation is an abfolute bar to that commerce, 
by forcing the other European nations to provide them- 
selves e Hew here. Spaniih oil exported to America would 
be a great article of commerce+were it not barred by a 
1 heavy duty on exportation, equal almoft to a prohibition: 
and the Spaniih Americans, for want of oil,' are reduced 
to ufe fat and butter, very improper for a hot climate. 
The prohibition of planting vines in Mexico, and the ex- 
ceffive duty on the importation of Spaniih wines into that 
country, have introduced, a fpirit drawn from the fugar- 
cane, which, being more deftructive than a peftilence, is 
prohibited under fevere penalties. The prohibition, ho w- 
* ever, has no effect, but to give the governors of ihe pro- 
vinces a monopoly of thofe fpirits, which, under their 
protection, are fold publicly; a commerce no lefs fhame- 
ful than deftructive. 

But this fubject fcemsto be inexhauftible. The filver 
and gold mines in the Spaniih Weft Indies are, by impro- 
per (axes', rendered lefs profitable, both to the King and 
to the proprietors, than they .ought to be The King's 
(Hare is the fifth part of the filver r ' and the tenth part of 
the gold, that the mines produce. There is belide a du- 
ty of eighty piaftres upon every quintal of mercury em- 
ployed in thefe mines. Thefe heavy exactions, have oc- 
cafioned an abandonment of all mines but what are of the 
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richeftfort. The inhabitants pay 33 per cent, on the 
goods imported <o them from Spain, and they are fub- 
je&ed befide to the alcavala, which is 1 4 per cent, for 
every thing bought and fold within the country. The 
moll provoking tax of all is what is termed la cruciade, 
being a fum paid for indulgence to eat eggs, butter, and 
cheefe, during Lent, which is yielded by the Pope to 
the King of Spain. The government, it is true, obliges 
no perfon to take out fuch an indulgence: but the priefts 
refufe every religious confolation to thofe -who do "not 
purchafe; and there is not perhaps a fingle perfon in 
Spanifh America who is bold enough to (land out againft 
fuch opprefEon. 

There is recorded in hiftory another example of de- 
structive taxes fimilar to that now mentioned. Auguftus, 
on his conqueft of Egypt, having brought to Rome the ^ 
treafure of its kings, gold and filver overflowed in Italy; "* 
the bulk of which found its way to Conftantinople, when 
it became the feat of empire. By thefe means, Italy was 
fadly fmpoverifhed : the whole ground had, been covered 
with gardens and villas, now deferted; and tfyere was 
neither corn nor manufactures to exchange for money. 
Gold and filver became now as, rare in Italy as they had 
%een of old; and yet the fame taxes that had been paid 
with eafe during plenty of money, were rigidly exaded, 
•which ruined all. 
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